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Preface 



When I was asked to undertake this project a number 
of years ago by Van (Coppersmith (then President of the 
U.S. Philatelic Classics Society), neither Van nor 1 had 
any idea what an enormous undertaking we 
contemplated. However, with the gracious and dedicated 
help of a large number of authors and others who 
generously responded to requests for assistance and 
access to their collections and talents, this volume has 
been completed, albeit several years later than we 
anticipated. I am most deeply indebted to our current 
President, W. Wilson Hulme, and to Charles J. Peterson, 
Editor-in-Chief of the Chronicle of U.S. Classic Issues, 
who together rescued this work from the worn out etforts 
of this editor and rejuvenated the project with their 
considerable input, talents and dedication and made it 
possible to complete the manuscript lor publication. I 
have asked Charlie Peterson to join me on the title page 
as an editor to acknowledge the enormous amounts of 
work he has put into this volume. 

Also, this writer is deeply indebted to our authors 
and contributors for adhering to our determination to 
make this volume a highest quality retrospective of what 
is arguably the most fascinating early issue of United 
States stamps. The 1851 issue, especially the 3c value, 
is unquestionably the nucleus from which the United 
States Philatelic Classics Society evolved to become a 
premier organization of distinguished philatelists. 

The number of highly qualified and dedicated 
students of the 1851 issue studying this issue today is 
far larger than at any earlier lime during the past 150 
years. This observer became aware of this fact at Pacific 
'97 during an informal evening session of 1851 
students-again, especially the 30 enthusiasts — where ten 
to twelve advanced students and platers of the 30 stamp 
were gathered and exchanged notes and information. 
The session took place at the home of Keiji and Nina 
Taira. KG was a catalyst and inspiration lo the study of 
the 1851 issue. Several of the authors contributing to 
this book have noted and acknowledged KG's major 



contributions to their work and to the a nicies published 
here. Keiji, a dear friend to all of us who are intrigued 
by and dedicated to research and study of the 1 85 1 issue 
(as Keiji was himself), succumbed to a stroke on Friday. 
January 2 1 , 2005. while this volume was undergoing its 
final editing. 1 and his other friends feel his loss deeply 
and will miss him greatly. Sadly, he did not survive to 
see the finished volume. Those studying the 1 c and 1 2c 
stamps are fewer in number, but are no less dedicated 
and advanced in their research on these issues. The 
chapters in this volume reveal the almost incredible 
levels of knowledge of the 1 85 1 stamps achieved by 
current specialists. 

When acknowledging the input and assistance of the 
many collectors and specialists who have helped to 
compile this book, I am fearful of forgetting someone. I 
offer my apologies in advance for any inadvertent 
omissions which occur. To our authors whose names 
appear at the headings of the chapters. I will let their 
written words speak for themselves. These writers are 
uniformly knowledgable and each is an expert in his 
field of research. Some have done double duty as peer 
reviewers of chapters written by others and for this extra 
work we are greatly indebted. In addition, Thomas J. 
Alexander and Wade Saadi have assisted greatly as peer 
reviewers. Ray Vogel. Wade Saadi and Mark Rogers 
have shared their material, providing scans that have 
enriched the illustrations of several articles. I owe special 
thanks to Diek Celler for his careful and most helpful 
review of my own work. One of my friends here in New 
Orleans. Edgar W. Jatho. Jr.. has provided technical 
assistance and advice in addition to making many scans 
for the illustrations in various chapters of the book; his 
many hours of computer work has been of inestimable 
help to me. Again, I offer my most sincerely apologies 
for any oversights in these acknowledgments, 

Hubert C. Skinner 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
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Part IA. 

An Introduction to the 1851 Issue of Postage 

Stamps 

by Hubert C. Skinner 



Background History 

For centuries, prior to 1840 when the first adhesive 
stamps appeared, official missives and private letters 
had been carried by a wide variety of methods by postal 
systems similarly varied according to the controls 
applied by the authorities who operated each postal 
system. The mails were slow, unreliable and the rates 
so expensive that many (of those who could read and 
write) could not afford to receive letters. The prevailing 
custom required in nearly all cases that the recipient 
pay the charges because he received the favor of news 
or information from afar. Prepayment was virtually 
unknown. Thus, letters transmitted in the early decades 
were subject to a number of burdens, including slow 
and uncertain transport, high postal rates and payment 
of the postal charges upon receipt. 

In January 1837, Sir Rowland Hill published a 
pamphlet in London titled Post Office Reform; its 
importance and Practicability, which initialed much 
heated discussion and debate among post office and 
government authorities which ultimately led to passage 
of the penny postage bill in August 1839. effective 
January 10, 1840. A letter not exceeding half an ounce 
in weight posted within the United Kingdom was to be 
charged one penny if prepaid or two pence if paid when 
delivered. Thus, the concept of a penalty rate for non- 
prepayment was introduced to postal charges. With the 
innovation of adhesive stamps as an integral part of his 
postal reform. Sir Row land intended to relieve all three 
of the above stated burdens. As one factor of improved 
efficiency in transport of the mails the postal rates were 
reduced and prepayment was proposed by affixing "a 
bit of paper just large enough to bear the stamp, and 
covered at the back with a glutinous wash, which the 
bringer might, by applying a little moisture, attach to 
the back of the letter." 1 From its 1840 incubation, the 
malady "timbromania" began a resistless spread through 
time and place. 

From Colonial times onward, the postal system in 
the United States has followed closely the practices of 
the British post office. By early I K42, adhesive stamps — 
the City Despatch Post local stamps ( Scott No. 40L 1 ) — 
were introduced in New York City by Henry Thomas 
Windsor, a visiting London merchant, and Alexander 



M. Oreig, a New York City stockbroker^ Soon, another 
element of postal reform made its appearance with the 
Postal Act of 3 March 1845 (effective 1 July) which 
sharply reduced domestic letter rates within the United 
States and permitted local postmasters to prepare and 
issue adhesive stamps valid only at their own offices. 
The fust postmaster's provisional (Scott No. 9X1 ) was 
issued by New York City postmaster Robert Hunter 
Morris on or about July 14. 1 845.' The success of these 
provisional stamps, together with the ceaseless efforts 
of Postmaster General Cave Johnson to persuade 
Congress to issue adhesive postage stamps, led to 
passage ofthe Postal Act of 3 March 1847 (effective 1 
July) authorizing the PMC to prepare and issue 5e and 
1 0c adhesive stamps (Scott No, 1.2) for use to prepay 
postage at the prevailing rates. However, though PMG 
Johnson stated in his PMG's Report of 1848 that "all 
matter sent in the mails should be prepaid" and, further, 
reported that nearly two million dead letters and a similar 
number of newspapers and periodicals remained 
unclaimed each year and, thus, were handled and carried 
by the post office without reimbursement/ prepayment 
still was not required and the long-standing custom of 
payment by the recipient prevailed. Cave Johnson 
lobbied throughout his term of office ( 1 845-49) to make 
the new stamps compulsory, but he was unsuccessful. 

The 1851 Issue 

The Postal Act of 3 March 1851 (effective 1 July) 
altered the rate structure for domestic mails 
dramatically. The postage for a single inter-city letter 
was lowered by 40% if prepaid, but remained unchanged 
if sent unpaid with postage to be collected from the 
recipient. Thus, for the first time in the United States, a 
heavy penalty was exacted for sending a letter unpaid. 
Further, beginning in early July, the most widespread 
changes ever made in the handling, sorting, canceling 
and dispatching of the mails began to take place. 
Numerous innovations and experimental methods and 
devices for canceling and postmarking letters were 
introduced and tested, especially at the New York City 
Post Office where the volume of letters processed was 
the greatest and where labor-saving methods, therefore, 
were of great importance. 
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The rate changes required new adhesive stamps in 
new denominations to correspond with the towered rates. 
Though Rawdon. Wright, Hatch & Edson had printed 
the New York Postmaster's Provisional stamps and the 
St and 100 1847s, another engraver — Toppan, 
Carpenter, Casilear & Company— was awarded the 
contract to print the new stamps issued in 1851. Each 
of the three values issued 3c and I2e) was new to 
United States philately. An essay for a 6c value was 
prepared; it was never authorized nor completed. Later, 
50 f 1 856} and 1 0c ( 1 855 ) values were issued: these arc 
not included in this 1851 anniversary volume. 

Today, the three basic designs of the 185 1 issue are 
classified and catalogued as eleven separate stamps, 
with major listings separated by value, design differences 
in the reliefs and entries (1c value) and distinctly different 
colors caused hy deliberate changes in the components 
of (he printing ink (3c value). These eleven stamps are 
classified in the Scott Standard Postage Stamp 
Catalogue and Scott Specialized Catalogue of United 
States Stamps & Covers as Scott No. 5, 5A, 6. 6b, 7, 8, 
8A,9(I< value), 10 and 1 1 (3e value) and I7(12| value). 
Each of the eleven stamps offers an exciting and 



compelling field for specialized study, with a highly 
distinguished roster of past and present students of 
the 1 85 1 issues which is second to none other in United 
States philately. The chapters in this volume will attest 
to the high level of scholarship and intensive study 
currently directed to study of the 1851 issues. The 
original stamps of 1851 were not perforated; the 
perforated issues of 1857-61 are not included in this 
1 85 1 anniversary volume. 

Endnotes 

'In a variety of references, including Howard 
Robinson, The Brit ish Post Office: a history (Princeton, 
NJ: Princeton University Press, 1948). p. 269. 

: Hubert C, Skinner. "Early Cancellations of New 
York City," 1 Chronicle, Vol. 47, No. 3 (Whole No. 
1 67 )( August 1995), p. 171. 

'Stanley M. Filler. The New York Postmaster's 
Provisional (Wayne. NJ: Robert G. Kaufmann 
Publishing Co., 1991), p. vii. 

J PeterT. Rohrbach and Lowell S. Newman, American 
Issue: The U.S. Postage Stamp. 1842-1869 
(Washington: Smithsonian Institution Press. 1984), pp. 
67-68. 



Part IB. 

The Toppan Carpenter Plates and the Guide 

Reliefing Method 

by Richard Celler and Elliot Omiya 



Introduction 

This article provides new information about the plates 
of the U.S. 1851-57 issue and corrects misconceptions 
that have confused collectors and students over the years. 
It focuses on improving our understanding of the process 
that was used to transfer the stamp designs to the plates 
for all the various stamps produced by Toppan, 
Carpenter. Casilear & Co. (TCC&Co) from 1851 to 
about I860. In doing so it helps us to understand the 
full picture of why the major Scott numbered varieties 
(Type I. II, IN, etc.) exist on these issues. 

Very little has been written about how these plates 
were made, and most of that was written between thirty 
and seventy years ago. Some of that published material 
has proven to be wrong or incomplete, but has never 
been corrected, The early writers and pioneer specialists, 
such as Chase, Ashbrook. Perry and Neinken simply 
did not have alt the information we have today. We now 
have available two excellent books about postage stamp 
engraving and plate-making, which we refer to as 
"Baxter" and "Williams." 1 We also enjoy the benefits 
of an additional thirty to seventy years of study by 
serious specialists of the stamps of the 1851 to 1857 
issue. This article relates some of their key discoveries 
for the first time, and pieces together information from 
many sources into a comprehensive picture. 

Overview 

In late April of 1 85 1 . TCC&Co was awarded Hu- 
go v eminent contract to print the new postage stamps 
that were required because of the change in postage rates 
enacted on March 3. 1851 and effective July I, 1851. j 
TCC&Co's principal business was printing bank notes, 
and postage stamps were a new field to them. In 
examining the stamps of the 1851-57 issues 150 years 
later, it is clear that they encountered a great deal of 
difficulty creating the plates that printed these stamps. 

The methods TCC&Co developed to overcome their 
difficulties caused many of the varieties we find on the 
stamps of these issues, and the study of these varieties 
has provided countless hours of enjoyment for many 
collectors. Chase, Ashbrook and Neinken wrote 
definitive books about their studies of these stamps. 



including detailed sections on the stamp types, the 
plates, the process used to make the plates and the 
major plate varieties. Elliott Perry further advanced our 
understanding when he discovered what he called the 
"guide reliefing" process/ The U.S. Philatelic Classics 
Society was formed to promote the continued 
advancement of their work. Overall, the 1 85 1 -57 period 
produced the most studied series of stamps ever issued 
by the United Slates. 

Even with all that study, there are still new discoveries 
to be explained. Before getting into an in-depth 
discussion, the key findings can be summarized. 

First, the underlying reason why TCC&Co was 
unable to produce full-design stamps is a problem in 
the transfer process called "ironing-out." It arose 
because the stamps were placed ton close together on 
the plate. Ironing-out takes place when a transfer roll 
partially obliterates a previously entered design that is 
too close. As will be discussed, it was the combination 
of ironing-out and the apparent limitations of their 
transfer press that led to the need for multiple reliefs on 
the transfer roll. As will be seen, the use of these multiple 
reliefs did not fully solve the problem. 

Second, understanding the ironing-out problem helps 
explain the cause of many of the major types listed in 
Scott's Catalogue. The early writers on these issues 
proposed various explanations for the types. Some 
believed the stamp designs were shortened at top and 
bottom primarily to leave more room between the 
stamps. Some believed that the design was occasionally 
left intact only at the lop of the top row of stamps and 
the bottom of the bottom row of stamps for aesthetic 
reasons. We will demonstrate that ironing-out dictated 
why TCC&Co made the plates as they did. 

Third, a new theory is now presented which explains 
precisely what function the guide (or position) dots 
played in the transferring process. Even Elliott Perry, 
who discovered the guide reliefing process, did not 
understand why these dots were placed where we find 
them. Some of the dots seemed unnecessary in his mind 
because the use of the entry just above the one being 
rocked in should have been a sufficient guide. What 
Perry wasn't able to figure out was exactly what role a 
device called a "side point" played, and how certain 
adjustments were made during its use. 
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Figure I. Typical die from the mid-ISOOs. 
II-E2 essay. 



This die was used to print the 



Fourth, now that the use of these guide dots is 
understood, it can be demonstrated that the number of 
guide dots on a plate is a direct function of the number 
of reliefs on the transfer roll. For example, there are 
100 guide dots on 200-subject plates made with 3 -relief 
rollers. 60 guide dots for 4-relief rollers, and 40 guide 
dots for 6-re lief transfer rolls. 

Fifth, this understanding of the 
relationship between guide dots and the 
number of reliefs on a transfer roll has led 
to the conclusion that the 120 plate I was 
made using a 2-relief roller. This plate had 
180 guide dots, and was therefore made 
with a 2-relief transfer roll. Most prior 
students had concluded a I -relief rol ler had 
been used. 

Finally, it can now be demonstrated that 
TCC&Co made every stamp plate between 
1851 and sometime in 1860 using 
essentially the same procedure. Thus, the 
details of plate manufacture that will be 
discussed in the balance of this article may 
be applied to each of these plates. 

The sections that follow provide 
explanations of how these conclusions 
were reached, and include a detailed 
discussion of the processes used by 
TCC&Co in making the plates. 



The Intaglio Printing Process 

TCC&Co printed stamps from steel plates using the 
intaglio (or line engraving) process. This is the 
process used by the Perkins Bacon firm as described 
in Ashbrook." 1 All of the TCC&Co stamp plates had 
200 subjects, arranged as two panes of 1 00 side by 
side. There are five basic steps, which can be 
summarized as follows: 

1 . Engrave a stamp design (in recess) on a "soft" 
Hat piece of steel (the die, see Figure 1 ). 

2. Harden the die. 

3. Transfer (or "pick up") the stamp design onto a 
"soft" steel transfer roll (the master transfer roll). 
The stamp design on the transfer roll is raised, or 
"in relief," See Figure 2 and Figure 3, which 
illustrate a typical transfer roll. A transfer press is 
used for this purpose, and it rocks the transfer roll 
back and forth over the die. The design on the 
transfer roll will be referred to as a "relief." 

4. Harden the transfer roll. 

5. Transfer the stamp design from the transfer roll to 
the "soft" steel printing plate (in recess) by rocking the 
transfer roll back and forth over the plate (see Figures 4 
through 8). 5 




Figure 2. Transfer roll. Two oval reliefs ean he seen on the curved surface. The 
darkened lines at top mark the lop, middle, and bottom of each relief. These 
reliefs were spaced far apart, and were used one at a time. Courtesy of Michael 
Bean. 
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Figure 3. Tr 
Courtesy of 



ansfer roll mount* 
Michael Bean. 




not. This is 
outside the scope 
of the present 
article. 

In order to 
provide a feeling 
of how a transfer 
press operates. 
Figure 7 and 
Figure 8 picture 
several views of a 
transfer press 
circa the first half 
of the twentieth 
century. 

When trans- 
ferring the 
designs to the 
plate in Step 5, the 
transfer press 

operator (siderographer) must have a way to locate each 
plate entry in its proper position. The usual method 
used by engraving firms of the period was to incise or 
punch a guide dot into the plate's surface, one guide 
dot foreach transfer roll setting." The placement of the 
guide dots was carefully planned so that each entry 
would be in the proper position. All the guide dots were 
put on the plate before transferring began. 

The diagram in Figure *•) illustrates the layout of a typical 
100-subject plate with 1 00 guide dots. The arrows pointing 
to the left of the several small rectangles point to where the 
controlling guide dots would be located. 



d on mandrel (or axle). One circular relief cult be seen on tlte transfer roll. 



Figure 4. Transfer press built in 1X52 by W. L. Ormsby' 

Step 5 is repeated until the required number of stamp 
designs (200 in this case) has been transferred to the 
plate. 

There may be a sixth step, hardening the plate to 
make it last longer. 

Some TCC&Co plates were hardened, and some were 




Figure 5. Transfer press of the IHfills 
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Figure 6. Transfer press circa 1930 showing partially entered 
plate 




A device called a "side point'' was fastened alongside 
the transfer roll, around the mandrel (see Figure 10 and 
Figure 1 1 ). The siderographer would drop the tip of the 
side point into the guide dot. This assured that the 
transfer roll was in the correct position to transfer the 
entry to the plate. 

Thus, to create a 200-subject stamp plate from a 
transfer roll containing a single relief, it was necessary 
to have 200 guide dots on the plate. Each guide dot 
positioned the transfer roll for the entry of one stamp 
design. The 5t and 1 0e 1 847 issue stamps, produced by 
the firm of Raw don. Wright. Hatch & F.dson, were made 
using this method; 200 separate entries from a transfer 
roll containing a single relief. 

The Problem TCC&Co Faced When Using 
a Single-Relief Transfer Roll 

It appears likely that TCC&Co would have planned 
to use a single relief transfer roll. That was. and still is, 
the standard practice of engraving firms. The reason for 
not using multiple reliefs is described by Baxter: 

From lime to lime, experiments have been made in 
various engraving establishments in producing from 
two to as many as 26 reliefs on a single roll and entering 
that many subjects in a single operation. Because of 
the enormous pressure required (which has a tendency 
to distend the plate) multiple reliefs, in most cases, 
have been found impractical, and the practice of 
entering subjects one at a lime prevails in most 
engraving plants. s 




Figure ?. Two views o f an early 211"' century transfer press. Left: 
I lew from the siderographer 's viewpoint Right: I Jew from the 
buck of the press. Courtesy of Michael Bean. 
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Figure ft. Michael Bean demonstrating a transfer press. The 
large wheel in his right hand min es the sliding bed forwards 
and hack. The foot lever is pressed to create the pressure between 
the transfer roll and the plate. 



Based on the evidence seen by studying the printed 
stamps, all of the 1 85 1 - 1 857 plates were manufactured 
using closely spaced, multiple-relief transfer rolls. Two 
or more reliefs were entered on the plates in a single 
operation. The question that has plagued students is 
why"! What was wrong with using single relief transfer 
rolls? 

In the past, there have been a number of attempts to 
answer this question. Some authors have concluded that 
there was a top-to-bottom height restriction imposed by 
the transfer press. * They measured panes of stamps lop 
to bottom and found that the maximum height of a 
vertical column of ten stamps was 259 1 /:inm, and thus 
concluded that this was the maximum effective distance 
the bed of the transfer press could travel. Others have 
suggested multiple reliefs were used so that columns of 
stamps would be aligned vertically, with consistent 
spacing between stamps. 1 " Another reason proposed 
was that a multiple relief roll required fewer transfer roll 
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Figure 9. Diagram showing layout of a 100-subject plate. A 
guide dot is located at each cross-hatch point in this diagram. 
The small rectangles represent several illustrative stamps, and 
the arrows point to the guide dots which were used to position 




Figure 10. Early side point invented by E. C, (Cap.) Kittle, ft 
clamps around the mandrel alongside the transfer roll. 
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far enough upwards so that the blank part of the roll 
{above the design) passed over and partially ironed 
out the recessed lines at the bottom of the first entry. i: 
Ironing-out of the design occurred because the slumps 
on the plate were spaced too closely together vertically. 

It can be seen in Figure 12 that the delicate and 
elaborate bottom ornaments would have been 
particularly susceptible to the ironing-out process. 
Engraving firms were well aware of the ironing-out 
problem (also sometimes referred to as "press out"), 

Williams states; 



Over-rocking of the relief roller . . . can produce the effect of 
Weakening the lines, or some of them, of an entry already 
made. Because of the plasticity of the metal, (this tends] to 1111 
in the lines of adjacent subjects, causing them to yield 
unsatisfactory prints in the parts affected. Many instances of 
"short transfer" and "incomplete transfer" result from these 
causes, termed "ironing out"." 

Figure It. Transfer roll slum-inn " more modern side point 
fastened al left, around file mandrel. Illustration courtesy of 
Settit Publishing Co., as shown in current editions of the Scott 
Standard Postage Slump C atalogue, p. 254, 

! ' 

settings, and thus saved time and effort. 
The authors, however, believe the 
fundamental reason TCC&Co chose 
multiple reliefs was to overcome the 
ironing-out problem." 

* 1-| ... _ 

The Problem of Transferring 
Closely Spaced Stamps to the 
Plate 

The ornate U design posed the most 
serious ironing-out problem, and 
therefore we will use it for illustration (see 
Figure 12). 

A siderographer could successfully 
transfer the first entry to a plate using a 
1 -relief transfer roll. The difficulty, 
however, lay in transferring the second 
entry, the one below the first (see Figure 
13). The problem was that the blank area 
on the transfer roll, immediately above 
the relief, damaged the bottom part of the 
previous entry. The third entry then 
damaged the bottom of the second, and 
so forth. 

In order to transfer the top edge of the 
second entry to its full depth, it was 
necessary to "over-rock" the transfer roll 

Figure 12, le full-design die proof 
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Baxter describes it as follows: 

Care must be taken in rocking-in the second, as well as the 
subsequent impressions, or the blank section uf the transfer roll 
will overlap the design previously transferred. If the pressure is 
not slightly decreased as soon as the bottom edge of the relief 
contacts the plate on the return roll, the transfer roll will 
invariably press into the lop of the intaglio impression below, 
ironing-out some of the lines. Almost all the so-called "•short- 
transfers," especially those incomplete at the lop. are formed 
in this manner, and not, as is commonly supposed, by an 
incomplete passage of the relief roll over the plate." 

This is the crux of the problem that led TCC&Co to 
"guide reliefing." It seems obvious that they could have 
avoided it b\ siinpK putting ihe stamps further apart. 
\s already discussed, there nui\ have been a restriction 
on how far the bed of their transfer press or presses 
could move, thus limiting the total distance from top to 
bottom available for entering the designs on the plate. 
One thing to keep in mind is that the typical plate 
TCC&Co was accustomed to making for printing 
banknotes was about two-thirds the size of a 200-subject 
stamp plate, so larger stamp plates might well have tested 
the limits of their transfer presses. 

Since they apparently couldn't put more space 
between stamps, TCC&Co devised the guide reliefing 
method of transferring designs to the plates to get around 
the ironing-out problem. Their solution was to use a 
guide relief, 15 an additional relief on the transfer roll. 
The raised lines on the guide relief exactly meshed into 
the recessed lines of the previous entry. Thus, instead 
of having a blank portion of the transfer roll iron out 
the lower edge of the previous entry, the guide relief 
would cause little or no damage to it. provided it was 
properly fitted into the previous entry. 

While this concept appears straightforward, 
TCC&Co obviously had serious technical problems 
creating such a closely spaced 3-relief transfer roll when 
making the first le plate. The difficulties become 
apparent when the steps required to make the transfer 
in II arc studied in detail. 1 " 

Laydown Is Used to Create Multiple 
Relief Transfer Rolls 

A laydown (or bed-piece), a small piece of "soft" 
steel somewhat larger than a die, is used in the creation 
of a multiple relief transfer roll. Baxter describes the 
process in this manner: 

When a multiple relief is employed, however, it is 
customary to utilize a laydown since it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to lake up additional reliefs on a transfer 




Figure /.J. Illustration of what the entry of three le designs to a 
plate using a single-relief transfer roll might look like 

roll when the designs are so close together. " The usual 
procedure is la lake up a single subject on a roll, to 
harden the relief roll, and then to enter the required 
number of impressions in a bed -piece with this master 
roll. This laydown. when hardened, becomes the die 
from which the multiple-subject working roll, used in 
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Figure 14. The 1c 1851 Complete Die Design Diagram 



rocking-in the impressions in 
printing plales, is produced." M 
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Three entries from the single-relief 
master transfer roll were transferred, 
one by one. to the lay down (instead 
of the plate) exactly as previously 
described (see Figure 13). The 
identical ironing-out would have 
occurred on the laydown. damaging 
the bottom edges of the designs on the 
top two entries. A proof printed from 
the laydown would have made this 
obvious. To avoid printing the 




Figure 15. Hk full-design die proof 
(Courtesy of Michael I'erlmtin) 



disfigured bottom ornaments on 
the stamps. TCC&Co decided 
that the solution was to remove 
the bottom edges of the stamp 
design. Since it is much easier to 
remove such lines from a transfer 
roll (where the raised ridges can 
be scraped or tiled off), this 
trimming of the bottom would 
have been done as part of the 
succeeding step. 19 

The laydown was then 
hardened, and a new, blank 
"soft" steel transfer roll (the 
"working transfer roll") was 
placed in the transfer press. All 
three designs were picked up 
from the laydown in one 
operation. The remains of the 
left and right full plumes and 
balls (see Figure 14) were then 
scraped from the bottoms of 
each relief on the working 
transfer roll. This process also 
caused some design shortening 
at the tops of the reliefs. These 
alterations were slightly different 
on each relief. This working 
transfer roll was subsequently 
hardened and used to enter the 
1c plates 1,2, and 3. : " 

Thus, the reason for trimming 
the 1c design and using a guide 
reliefing entry process becomes 
clear. The ironing-out effect 
made it mechanically impossible 
for TCC&Co to successfully 
transfer 200 closely spaced full-design 
stamps to the plate. It seems probable that 
the \ 0i stamp designs were trimmed for 
the same reason when plate 1 of the 1 00 
stamp was made in 1855 (see Figure 15). 

It also becomes apparent why some 
plates have top row stamps with complete 
designs at the top, bottom row stamps with 
complete designs at the bottom, and 
interior stamps that are incomplete at both 
top and bottom.- 1 ' The reason is simple: 
there was no ironing-out at the top and 
bottom of the plate. Suggestions have been 
made in the past that the designs were 
purposefully complete at top and bottom 
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Figure 16. Je and 

to improve the appearance of the sheets, i.e., make them 
resemble a sheet where all the stamps were full-design, 
so as to fool the stamp agent." This seems preposterous 
when one considers the poor quality of the millions of 
stamps actually accepted from TCC&Co over a ten-year 
period. 

The ironing-out problem was much less severe for 
the 30 and 12c stamps, because the designs were 
rectangular, with a simple frame line surrounding the 
design on all sides (sec figure 16). The bottom frame 
line of these stamps w as severely weakened by ironing- 
out. However, by recutting this frame line on each 
individual stamp on the plate {by careful use of a sharp 
engraving tool to deepen the recessed line), the 
weakened bottom frame lines were restored.- 1 ' 

The Use of Guide Dots 

Elliott Perry has demonstrated convincingly that 
TCC&Co used transfer rolls having two. three, four, or 
six closely-spaced reliefs when making plates, and that 
multiple stamps were transferred from a single setting 
of the transfer roll. :j Perry illustrated how over-rocking 
would change a previous entry's design when each relief 
was not completely identical {we call this "guide relief 
influence"). What Perry was unable to figure out was 
the reason for the various guide dot locations, and 
exactly how they were used in transferring the designs 




I 1 

12c die proofs 

to the plate. 25 The discussion that follows will make the 
procedure clear. 

The normal pattern of guide dots on the plate for 
each type of transfer roll (2-, 3-, 4- or 6-relief) is 
illustrated in Figure 17. h is apparent when examining 
the location of guide dots on the various plates that none 
of the plates contained as many as 200 guide dots. If a 
single relief transfer roll had been used. 200 guide dots 
would have been required, and further, each guide dot 
on the plate would have been located in the same relative 
position to the stamp whose entry it controlled (e.g., 
the guide dot would always be, say, at the lower right 
hand comer of the stamp). However, we find that on the 
same plate, some guide dots are located level with the 
tops of stamps, while others are level with the bottoms 
of stamps. 

Table I summarizes the plates TCC&Co made for 
the 1851-57 issues, grouped by the number of reliefs 
on the transfer roll. 2 "- 21 
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Entry of the Plates (3-relief Transfer 
Roll) 

In this section, we will describe a new theory of exactly 
how the guide dots were used to position the transfer 
roll. In this detailed illustration, we will use as an 
example one of the 30 plates made with a 3-relief transfer 
roll. Figure 18 is a diagram showing the guide dot 
locations on a 3-relief plate. Figure 1 9 is a drawing of the 
3-relief transfer roll used to enter the early 30 plates, 
with relief "C" at the top. relief "A 11 in the middle and 
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Figure 19. Drawing of S -relief transfer rail with marks \eribed 
an the flat side even With the top and bottom edge of eaeh 
relief 

relief "B" at the bottom. Other plates entered with a 3- 
relief transfer roll would have been entered in a similar 
manner.-" 

Engrav ing firms normally incise marks on the side of 
transfer rolls level with the center, top and bottom of 
each relief on the roll."*" The siderographer uses these 
marks as an aid in affixing the side point alongside the 
transfer roll, as well as in judging where to end each 
rock of the transfer roll ( see Figure 20). 

It is not known what the actual transfer press (or 
presses) used by TCC&Co looked like. It may have 
resembled the contemporary ones shown in Figures 4 
and 5. It no doubt was not as advanced as the presses 
shown in Figures 6, 7 and 8, but the principles of 
operation would have been very similar. In the ensuing 
discussion, the more modern transfer press will be used 
for ease of illustration. 

The plate is placed on the bed of the transfer press, 
where it is free to move in any direction. A transfer press 
usually has an adjustable guide at one or both sides to 




Figure 21. Drawing of transfer roll with side point positioned to 
top of upper ("C") relief. Used for the entry of rows 1-3. 




Figure 20. Transfer roll in transfer press, showing marks on side of 
roll at top and bottom of relief. Courtesy of Michael Bean. 



make the plate parallel with the side of the transfer roll 
prior to applying pressure. 51 Once the plate is aligned 
properly, it can be fastened in place. The first entry is 
normally placed in the lower right-hand corner of the 
plate." 

Entry of the first three positions (10R, 20R, 
and 30ft) 

A side point similar to the one shown in Figure 10 
was placed around the mandrel at the left side of the 
transfer roll, and rotated so that the tip of the side-point 
was even with the top of the first relief, and then secured 
in position with the set screw (see Figure 21 ). 

The siderographer would take the transfer roll in his 
hand, set the roll on the plate with the top edge of the 
top relief closest to him and the side point facing down, 
and place the lip of the side point into the controlling 
guide dot. This dot is located at the upper right corner 
of position 9R. and the dot was plainly visible because 
position °R had not yet been entered. The lop of the 
first relief (the "C") was now flush with the plate surface, 
and thus the LL C relief would have been the first thing 
transferred to the plate. The guide dot on position 9R 
controlled the transfer of the first three positions: 10R, 
20R and 30B_ M See Setting 1 in Figure 22. 

The transfer press bed and plate, with the transfer 
roll sitting upon it, was slid back, away from the 
siderographer. until the mandrel was directly beneath 
the bearers, which press down on both ends of the 
mandrel (see Figure 23). u 

The transfer press has a large hand- wheel at the right 
side that is used to move the bed (and the plate upon it) 
forward and back (see Figures 7 and 8). It also has an 
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Figure 24. Drawing of transfer roll with side point positioned to 
bottom of upper ("C") relief. Used for the entry of rows 4-5, 6- 
7 and S'9, with the "C" relief used as the guide relief 



Figure 22. Diagram showing sea a en ee of entry for the first 
vertical column (us viewed on primed stamps). Arrows point to 
the guide dot used to position the transfer roll for eavh of the 
five settings. Stamps shown as connected were transferred in a 
single setting. Dotted boxes at left show where the second vertical 
column will be entered next. 

adjustable foot lever, which forces the bearers 





Figure 23. Transf er roll in transfer press with ends of mandrel beneath the 
bearers which apply the pressure. Courtesy of Michael Bean. 



Figure 25. Drawing of transfer roll with side point positioned to 
bottom of middle CA ") relief. Used for the entry of row 10. with 
the "A " relief used as the guide relief 



downward, and is capable of applying enormous 
pressure. The intense pressure applied by the 
bearers causes the transfer roll to turn as the bed 
and plate are moved forward and back. 

To begin, the hand -wheel was turned so that the 
sliding bed and plate moved toward the 
siderographer. This movement was continued 
until the bottom of the third relief was reached. 
The marks on the side of the transfer roll aided 
the siderographer in determining when to reverse 
the direction of the plate (see Figure 20). It took 
a series of back-and- forth movements of the 
plate, with the pressure being steadily increased 
on each pass, to completely transfer the full 
depth of all three stamp designs to the plate. 
After completing the transfer of the three entries, 
the pressure was released and the plate and 
transfer roll were slid forward from under the 
bearers to prepare for the next transfer." 
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Entry of Positions 40R and 50R 

The siderographer picked up the 
transfer roll, loosened the side point set 
screw, and rotated the side point until it 
was even with /he mark at the bottom 
of the first relief, and then secured it 
with the set screw (see Figure 24). 

The tip of the side point was placed 
into the guide dot that is found in the 
lower right ( LR) comer of position 29R 
(see Setting 2 in Figure 22). This 
positioned the bottom edge of the guide 
relief "C" over the bottom edge of the 
already entered position 3QR on the 
plate. The siderographer wiggled the 
transfer roll until the raised lines on the 
guide relief were meshed in with the 
recessed lines at the bottom of position 
30R."' The guide dot provided the 
approximate position for the transfer roll, and the 
meshing in (or "dropping in") ensured the exact position. 

The plate with the transfer roll sitting upon it was 
again slid beneath [he bearers and pressure applied. 
The back-and- forth rockings were repeated, transferring 
the two lower reliefs on the transfer roll, "A'" and "B" to 
the plate (positions 40R and 50R). The guide relief was 
rocked partway over the lower part of position 30 R to 
assure that the top of position 40 R would be entered to 
its full depth. However, the bottom of 30 R was not 
pressed out, because of the mesh of the guide relief. 
Due to (he minor differences in each 3jf relief, the 
characteristics of the bottom of the "C" (guide) relief 
would be superimposed over the bottom of the guided 
into position 30R. a "B" relief." The extent of the guide 
relief infl uenee depended largely on how far and how 
strongly the siderographer happened to rock the guide 
relief into its guide position."* After positions 40R and 
50R had been entered, the pressure was released and 
the plate and transfer roll were slid forward to get ready 
lor the next transfer. 

Entry of Positions 60R and 70R 




shotting 



Entry of Positions 80R and 90R 

Again, no adjustment was needed 
to the side point for these entries. The 
tip of the side point was placed into 
the guide dot found in the LR corner of 
position 69 R (see Setting 4 in Figure 
22). The procedure described above 
was repeated to enter ROR and 90R. 

Entry of Position 100R 

At this point, the siderographer 
needed to adjust the side point so that 
the middle relief (instead of the top 
relief) would be the guide relief. He 
repositioned the side point until it was 
even with the mark at the bottom of 
the second relief and secured it (see 
Figure 25 ). We call ibis change in guide 
relief the "Kith row adjustment." Its purpose will be 
described below. 

The siderographer placed the tip of the side point 
into the guide dot found in the LR corner of position 
89R (see Setting 5 in Figure 22). This positioned the 
bottom edge of the middle relief on the roll (the "A" 



PO" Top Edge 
"OS" Top Edge 





No adjustment was needed to the side point to enter 
these two positions. It remained as shown in Figure 24. 
The tip of the side point was placed into the guide dot 
found in the LR corner of position 49R (see Setting 3 in 
Figure 22 ). The same procedure used to enter 40R and 
: "R was repeated to enter 60R and 70R, 




Figure 27. Close-up of top edge of .it stamp design appearing 
in the bottom margin below position lOORIli. The stamp below 
has been superimposed m order to demonstrate that this line is 
the fop edge of another stamp. 
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53R1E (A-Relief) 

Figure 28. It "A," "B" anil 9th row "IS" reliefs It/ illustrate "the dingle' 



relict) over the bottom edge of position 90 R on the plate. 
Thus, the "A" relief became the guide relief. The third 
relief on the transfer roll. (the"B" relief), was transferred 
to the plate as position 100R, The over-rocking of the 
"A" guide relief into position 90R (which was a "*B" 
relief) superimposed "A" relief characteristics into 
position 90R, instead of "C" relief characteristics, which 
had been superimposed into 
positions 30R. 50R and 70R. 



Reason for the 10th 
Row Adjustment 

The purpose of the 1 0th 
row adjustment was to 
prevent the transfer of the 
top of a partial additional 
entry (an L M 1th row") into the 
bottom margin below the 
tenth row stamp. If the top 
relief had been used as the 
guide relief when entering 
position 1 00 R (or any bottom 
row position), the middle 
relief would have rocked in 
position 100R. The over- 
rocking needed to fully enter 
the bottom of 100R into the 
plate would have entered a 



small portion of the top 
part of the bottom "B" 
relief on the transfer 
roll into the bottom 
margin of the plate. 

Undoubtedly the 
best example of an 
"1 1 th row" transfer is 
found below position 
I00R1 liofthe3estamp, 
illustrated in Figure 
26. 39 An irregular 
horizontal line can be 
seen in the bottom 
margin 1 .0mm below 
the bottom edge of the 
stamp. This line is 
actually the top edge of 
the "US POSTAGE" 
label, as demonstrated 
in Figure 27. The 
removal of these 
extraneous marks on 
the plate would have required additional work during 
the plate tlnishing process, and it was in order to avoid 
this extra work that TCC&Co devised the 1 0th row 
adjustment. 




64L1E <B-Relief) 88L1E (B-Relief with dingle) 





Figure 29. 97RII, showing traces of an 
1 1 Ih row 



Figure SO. 
II 111 row 



IDDR2 showing traces of an 
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Evidence of 10th Row Adjustment (10 
Stamp) 

The three reliefs on the 1 transfer roll used to enter 
plates 1 . 2 and 3 are called "T," "A" and "B" ( instead of 
"C" "A" and "B"). Most ninth row ("B" relief) stamps 
on these plates show in the lower left comer a fragment 
( irreverently named "the dingle" by Nathan Shmalo) of 
the partly erased left full plume that exists only on the 
"'A" relief (see Figure 28). 

This fragment was superimposed over the bottom of 
the 9lh row "B" reliefs because of the 10th row 
adjustment. In the cases where the siderographer failed 
( forgot?) to make the 10th row adjustment, the 9th row 
positions do not show this dingle. This is because the 
top ("T") relief was used as the guide instead of the "A" 
relief, and the "T" relief does not have the dingle. 

TCC&Co entered the first five full vertical columns 
on the 10 Plate 1 Early (the 10R, 9R, 8R, 7R and 6R 
columns) without making the I 0th row adjustment. 
Positions 96 through 1 00R are therefore all "A" reliefs, 
and these positions show traces of the 1 1th row in the 
bottom margin (see Figure 29). Positions 86 through 
90 R do not show the dingle. The remaining 1 5 entries in 
the bottom row are all "B" reliefs, so it appears that 
TCC&Co became aware of the 1 1th row problem after 
fully entering the first live columns on the plate.""' 

In addition, when plate 2 of the lfi was made in the 
fall of I 855, the 10R column was also entered without 
making the 10th row adjustment, resulting in position 
I00R2 being an "A" relief, and traces of an 1 1th row 
being created (see Figure 30). It may well be that TCC&Co 
made stamp plates so infrequently that they simply forgot 
this adjustment was needed. 

There is also a slight difference in spacing between 
the reliefs on this transfer roll. The top ("T") and middle 
("A") reliefs are 0.5mm apart, while the middle ("A") 
and bottom ("B""> reliefs are 0.6mm apart. Measuring the 
distance between a 9th and 10th row stamp is another 
method of determining which relief w as used as the 
guide relief for entering the 10th row position. These 
guide relief effects were first discovered by Nathan 
Shmalo and Mark Rogers,"" 

Evidence of 10th Row Adjustment (Franklin 
Carrier Stamp) 

The Franklin Carrier plate was entered using a 3-reiief 
roll, and the spacing between the upper and middle 
reliefs is noticeably wider than the spacing between the 
middle and lower reliefs. As can be seen in Figure 31, 
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Figure 31. The left three vertical columns, left pane, of the 
Franklin Carrier reprint showing variation in the space between 
horizontal rows. The upper five rows are India white paper 
proofs and the lower five rows are the first issue of reprints on 
rose paper (Scott LOS). 

the horizontal gutters below rows 1,3,5 and 7 are wider 
than below rows 2, 4, 6, 8 and 9. The narrow gutter 
below the ninth row demonstrates that the middle relief 
on the transfer roll was the guide relief when the tenth 
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row was entered, proving 
that the 10th row 
adjustment was made. 

Figure 32 shows two 
enlargements from Figure 
31 lo belter illustrate the 
spacing di (Terences. The 
left pair, positions 61- 
71 LI, shows the wider 
spacing below 61 LI (a 
seventh row stamp) and 
the narrower spacing 
below the sixth and 
eighth rows (above 61 LI 
and below 71 LI). The 
right pair, positions 81- 
9 1 L I , show s llie narrower 
spacing below 81L1 (a 
ninth row stamp) as well 
as the narrower spacing 
below the eighth row 
(above81Ll). 
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Figure 12, Enlargements front figure 31 to illustrate differences in horizontal spacing. 




Figure 33. 7H-80R2/98-IWR2 showing the misplaced entry of 99R2 



Additional Evidence in Support of the 
Guide Dot Usage Method 

The distance and alignment of many guide dots 
do not line up precisely with the position(s) they 
controlled. This can be explained because the guide 
dots were used to provide an approximate location 
of the transfer roll before the siderographer dropped 
in the guide relief. What happens when a guide dot is 
severely misplaced? 

Two examples of grossly misplaced guide dots on 
the 10 plates can be cited. The first misplaced guide 
dot is in the lower right corner of 88R2, and it 
controlled the entry of 99R2, the well-known Type III. 
This dot was placed significantly lower than it should 
have been.' Ii was used to control the original entr\ 
of 99R2, which was entered noticeably low and to the 
right (see Figure 33). 

An enlargement of positions 98-99R2 from the block 
in Figure 33 is illustrated in Figure 34, and it shows 
the misplaced guide dot used for 99R2, as well as the 
normally-placed guide dot used for the entry of 98R2. 

It isn't known why the "dropping in" of the guide 
relief did not locate the bottom of 89R2. It probably 
was too far away to mesh in, and the siderographer 
did not detect this until it was too late. 

It also isn't known why the first entry of 99R2 is 
shifted to the right when the guide dot is shifted down 
but not to the right. We leave this for the next 
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Normal Guide Dot 



Misplaced Guide Dot 




89R2 Double 
T ansfer 



Short 
Transfer 



98R2 



99R2 



Figure .14. '}H-')9R2 with 'i'JflJ showing Ike misplaced guide din (imi low) at the lower right corner of 8SK2 



generation of students. 

Since the guide relief had failed to mesh into posit ion 
89 R2. the upward over-rocking during the original entry 
of position 99R2 created the strong double transfer at 
the bottom of K9R2. as can be seen m Figure 34, 

In order to correct the out-of-place entry of 99R2, 
TCC&Co erased and fresh-entered 99R2 to make it even 
with the other bottom row stamps. This fresh entry was 
not rocked in fully at the top (i.e., it was short- 
transferred), evidently to avoid further disfiguring 89R2 
and having to fresh-enter that position as well, 43 
Ashbrook states that 99 R2 was also short-transferred 
at the bottom, although "there was no occasion to do 
so." Another plausible explanation is that the bottom of 
99 R2 is incomplete because there were significant 
remnants of the too-low original entry in the bottom 
margin even after the fresh entry, and the burnishing 
needed to remove them erased the bottom of 99R2. 

Many (races of the misplaced original entry of 99R2 

Figure 35. Arrows at right point to strong remnants of first entry 
of 99R2 




9 9R2 jK v' 
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Misplaced (Low) Guide Dot 




Figure .ifi- 6 1 -62 ft 9 pair showing low placement of 62R9. The htiri-ontal 
dotted line even with the rap of the head has been added to illustrate this. 



are visible as the double transfer, particularly at the right 
side (see Figure 35). The likely reason the fresh entry of 
99R2 was not moved further left to where it should have 
been is that the strong right-side remnants from the 
original entry would then have been obviously visible 
in the margin between 99R2 and I00R2. During the 
erasure procedure, these remnants could not be 
completely removed without damaging the 100R2 entry 
because the original 99R2 entry was so close to it. 

The other misplaced guide dot, which is also much 
too low, is on 5 1 R9.~" This plate was entered using a 6- 
relief transfer roller, and the dot on 5 1 R9 controlled the 
entry of 62-72-82-92R9. These four positions, entered 
from one setting, are too low relative to the rest of the 
plate, but mi correct ions were attempted. Illustrated in 
figure 36 is a horizontal pair, positions 61-62R9. which 
shows the misplaced guide dot that caused the 
alignment problem. Additionally, the figure clearly 
shows that 62R9 is lower than 61 R9. 

The over-rocking at the top during the entry of these 
four positions did not mesh with position 52R9, which 
caused a pronounced double transfer at the bottom of 
52R9 (see Figure 37), similar to the one found on 89R2. 
In this case, 52 R9 is an "F" relief, and the doubling at 
the bottom is from the bottom part of the "B" guide 
relief". 

The 10c! Plate 1 - An Oddity 

On the face of it. the pattern of guide dots on the 10c 
plate I , a 3-relief plate, do not appear similar to any of 
the other 3-relief plates {see Figure 38, showing guide 
dots in the lower left corner), but the reason is simple 
the transfer roll was flipped around and used in an 




Figure .* 7. Diagram at S2R9 




Guide Dots 



Figure 38, lite type I stamp from the bottom row showing guide 
dots in lower left earner. If the stamp is viewed upside down, the 
guide dots fit the top row dot pattern show/) in Figure 22. The 
reason there is a second dot is unknown. 
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inverted position. In this way. the bottom 
of the third relief on the transfer roll was 
the first thing put on the plate, and not 
the top of the first relief as was done on 
all other plates. If this plate is viewed 
rotated 180". with upside-down stamps, 
the guide dot pattern matches the other 
3-relief plates precisely. 

This plate was made in 1 855. It seems 
probable that TCC&Co nipped the 
transfer roll to protect the bottom "full 
shells" of the Type I "C" relief based on 
their experience with the bottom of the 
Type 1 le design. 4 ' This inversion would 
mean that the full shells were the/f'r.v/ thing 
transferred to the plate, and they would 
not risk damage by being guided into.""' 
In addition, the full shells being at the 
top of the first relief meant that they 
would only be used when entering the 
"top row," and never for the rest of each 
column, where they would be subject to 
ironing-out (see Figure 22). 

The 2-Relief Plate 



Left 
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t ijinrc 39. Guide dot locutions on 2-relief plate 
Left Right 
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TCC&Co appears to have made only 
one plate from a 2-relief roller, the 1 2e plate 

I (see Figure 39). JT Each column required 
L ) separate settings of the transfer roll. To 
enter the 1 OR column, the side point was 
positioned at the top of the first relief as 
in Figure 2 1 , the tip of the side point was 
placed in the guide dot at the UR corner 
of position °R, and positions I OR and 20R 
were rocked in. Next, the side point was 
moved so it was even with the bottom of 
the first relief as in Figure 24, The side 
point tip was placed into the guide dot at 
the LR corner of position 1 9R, the bottom 
of the first relief was dropped into the 
bottom of position 20R. and position 30R 
was entered. Positions 40R through 100R 
were entered by repeating this step seven 
additional times. 

With only two reliefs, there was no 
need for a 1 Oth row adjustment the upper 
(guide) relief went into the Mill row. and 
there was nothing beneath the lower relief to cause an 

I I th row partial entry. 

This understanding of how the first 12e" plate was 
made allows us to settle the long-standing debate over 
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Figure 41. Guide dot locutions on 6-relief plate 
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whether it was made with a I -reliefer a 2-relief transfer 
roll. The top row stamps were entered with a different 
relief than the balance of the plate, and James Allen has 
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identified the differences between the two reliefs. See 
his article. "The 1851 !2e Imperforate (Scott U.S. #17); 
Plating Update and Additional New Findings.*' 
elsewhere in this volume. 

The 4-Relief Plates 

Each column in the 4-Relief plates required only three 
settings of the transfer roll (see Figure 40). To enter the 
1 OR column, the side point was positioned at the top of 
the first relief, the tip of the side point was placed in the 
guide dot at the UR corner of position 9R, and positions 
I OR. 20R. 30R, and 40R were rocked in as a unit. Next, 
I he side point was moved so it was even with the bottom 
of the first relief. The side point tip was placed into the 
guide dot at the LR corner of position 39R, the bottom 
of the first relief was dropped into position 40R, and 
positions 50R. 60 R, and 70 R were entered. The side point 
was then fit into the guide dot at the LR corner of 69R. 
and positions 80 R, 90R, and 1 OOR were similarly entered. 
The "D" relief used to enter 1 OOR did not have another 
relief beneath it. thus there was no 1 1th row problem. 

The bottoms of the 4th and 7 th row "D" reliefs show- 
guide relief influence at the bottom, due to the bottom 
of the "A" relief being guided into it. The bottom row 
M D" reliefs do not exhibit this influence." 18 

The 6- Relief Plates 

As can be seen in Table 1 . TCC&Co made numerous 
6-re!ief plates (see Figure 4 1 ). These plates were primarily 
created for stamps that would be perforated. The 6-relief 
plates did need a "i 0th row adjustment" (actually a "7th 
to I Oth row adjustment"). Each column required only 
two settings of the transfer roll. To enter the 1 OR column, 
the side point was positioned at the top of the first 
relief, the tip of the side point was placed in the guide 
dot at the UR corner of position 9R. and positions I OR, 
20R. 30 R, 40R. 50R and 60R were rocked in. Next, the 
side point was moved so it was even with the bottom of 
the second ("ET) relief. The side point tip was placed 
into the guide dot at the LR corner of position 59R. the 
bottom of the "B" relief was dropped into position 00R. 
and positions 70R, 80R, 90R and 1 OOR were entered. 

The bottoms of the Oth row "F" reliefs show guide 
reliefinfluence at the bottom, from having the bottom of 
the "B" relief guided into it. The bottom row "F" reliefs 
do not exhibit this influence.* 1 



Entry by Vertical Columns Dictated by the 
Placement of the Guide Dots 

At one time, plating enthusiasts and other students 
of the 1 85 1 issues argued whether plate entry was done 
in complete vertical columns or horizontally row by row. 
For example, the theory was proposed that after 
positions 10R, 20R and 30R were entered, the next 
positions entered were positions 9R. I9R and 29R. etc. 
The conclusion they generally reached was vertical 
entry, and our findings show that is correct. As we have 
demonstrated, all 10 stamps in a vertical column were 
entered top-to-botlom before starting to enter the next 
column. Actually, the placement of the interior guide 
dots prevented any direction of entry other than vertical. 

Assume, for a moment, that the plate was entered 
with the 3-relief transfer roll by moving horizontally 
across the top of the plate (e.g.. positions 10R, 20R, 
30R. followed by positions 9R. I9R. 29R, positions SR. 
1 8R, 28R, etc.) instead of vertically. After the first three 
horizontal rows had been completely entered, the 
siderographer would have next entered the 4th and 5th 
horizontal rows. 40 R and 50R. 39R and 49R. etc. As can 
be seen in Figure 22. the guide dot in the LR comer of 
29R is used to position the transfer roll for the entry of 
40R and 50 R. However, this dot would now be obscured 
because position 29 bad already been entered on top 
of it. This proves conclusively that it would have been 
impossible for the order of entry to have been in a 
horizontal direction.'" 

Conclusion 

It has been more than 60 years since Elliott Perry 
published his explanation of the guide reliefing 
process, but few students have realized its 
importance. The lack of comprehensive examination 
of this technique, a lack of understanding of the 
function of the guide dots, and an unfamiliarity with 
the phenomenon of ironing-out has allowed certain 
myths and mysteries about the 1 85 I issue to remain 
far too long. The authors hope that this article will 
play a part in the better understanding of the 1851-57 
issues. 
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'James H, Baxter. Printing Postage Slumps by Line 
Engraving, reprint of original volume published 1939 
by the American Philatelic Society (Lawrence, 
Massachusetts: Quartennan Publications, 1981 )[ 14 1 pp., 
ill us. ] ; L.N. Williams. Fundamentals of Philately, rev. 
ed. (State College. PA: American Philatelic Society. 1 990) 
|S80 pp.. illus.] 

-John N. Luff, The Postage Stamps of the United 
Slates (New York: The Scott Stamp & Coin Co., Ltd.. 
1902). p. 65. 

; E 1 1 i 1 1 Perry, Pal Pai xigraphs, reprinted, ( Ta k o m a 
Park, MD:Bureau Issues Association.. Inc.. 1981) 
[xvi+648 pp, itlus.], pp. 76-80. "Guide Relieflng" is the 
use of an extra relief on a transfer roll to "guide into" a 
previous entry on a plate. 

4 Stanley B. Ashbrook, The United States One Cent 
Stamp of 1851-57 ( New York: H.L. Lindquist. 1 938), 2 
vols.fi, xiii+324 pp., illus,; II, xv+368 pp., illus.]. Vol. I, pp. 
21-28. 

'Figure 4 shows an early transfer press where the 
hand lever forces the beam to move back and forth on 
top of the transfer roll, thereby rotating it. Figure 5 shows 
another early transfer press where the transfer roll is 
turned, thereby forcing the plate to move back and forth. 
Figures ft, 7 and 8 show a later design where the 
siderographer turns the large wheel, forcing the plate to 
slide back and forth and thereby rotating the transfer 
roll. 

''W.L. Ormsby A Description o f the Present System 
of Bank Note Engraving. Showing its Tendency to 
f acilitate Counterfeiting: To Which is Added a New- 
Method of Constructing Bank Notes to Prevent Forgery 
(New York: W.L. Ormsby: London: Willoughby. 1 852) 
|viii, 101 p.. [12] leaves of plates : illus.] 

"Baxter, p. 55. 

*Ibid., p. 52. Indeed, modern postage stamps printed 
using the intaglio process are invariably produced using 
a single relief transfer roll. 

''Mortimer L. Neinken. The United States One Cent 
Stamp of 1851 to 1861 ([United States: U.S. Philatelic 



Classics Society. Inc.. 1 972) [xix+552pp„ illus.], pp. 167- 
168: Neinken. Tin. I. nited Stales Ten Cent Skimps o) 
1855-1859: The Plate Reconstructions, Some Postal 
History and Postal Markings of the Stamps (New York: 
The Collectors Club, 1960) [252 p., ill,], p. 30. 

'"As will be seen, the good vertical spacing is a 
serendipitous byproduct of guide reliefing. but not the 
cause for guide reliefing. 

"Ironing out has been suggested before, but no one 
seems to have grasped its fundamental importance. 

,; Eiliott Perry, "Discovery of the Guide Reliefs on 
the Multiple Relief Transfer Rolls of 1851-60," 
Chronicle, Vol. 17, No. 3 (Whole No. 50)(June 1965), 
p. 99. 

"Williams, pp, 225-226 
l4 Baxter, pp. 60-61. 

"Perry named the extra relief a "guide"relief, 
believing its purpose was to guide the transfer roll into 
the proper position. It would seem a more accurate name 
might have been something like a "non-ironing-out" 
relief. 

"'Baxter, p. 52. 

"When taking up the second relief on the roll, the 
raised lines at the bottom of the first relief would have 
been crushed when they came in contact with the blank 
part of the die. 

'* Baxter, p. 52. 

'"Williams, p, 216. 

: "The problems TCC&Co encountered with the 10 
stamp were actually more involved. The reader is 
referred to the Ashbrook and Neinken One Cent books 
for further information. Ashbrook, pp. 87-88, Neinken, 
One Cent. pp. 43-44 and the article "Reexamining the 
Origin o f Plate I of the U Stamp of 1851" in this 
volume. 

: 'For instance, the 10 plate 4 and the 100 plate 1. 

"Ashbrook. Vol. I. p. 233; Eugene C. Reed, "Toppan 
Carpenter: Another Chapter," Collectors Club 
Philatelist, Vol. 67, No. 5 {Sept-Oct 1988), p. 304. 

- ,; The other three frame lines did not transfer well 
either (but not due to ironing out), and most of them 
were also reeut. 

:J Elliott Perry. United States 1S57-1 860 Issue. 
Mekeel Booklet #39 (Beverly, MA; Portland, ME: 
Severn- Wylie-Jewett Co.. [19 — j) [63 pp.. illus. J; Perry, 
Pat Paragraphs #35, pp. 76-80. Perry, Chronicle 50. pp. 
97-99. Perry. "Relief-Roller Entry on Certain Plates for 
1 851 -Issue Stamps." Chronicle. Vol. 18, No. 3 (Whole 
No. 53 )( October 1966), pp. 120-121, Perry, "Guide Relief 
Process foi Manufacture of 1 85 l-'60 Plates," ( hronich, 
Vol. 20, No. 4(Whole No. ftOKNovember 1 968). pp. 126- 
128. 
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-Ashbrook correctly describes which dot controlled 
which stamp entries on p. 111 of his I e book. How ev er. 
in the very next paragraph, he proposed other 
possibilities to explain Plate 1 Early of the 10. See the 
article "Reexamining the Origin of Plate ! of the 1c 
Stamp of 185!" in this volume for a more complete 
discussion. 

-"There is documentary evidence that plate 6 of the 
10 and plate 2 of the I2£ were made, but as no stamps 
have ever been identified from these plates, they have 
been omitted from the summary. 

"The last five plates made by TCC&Co. namely the 
1 e plates 1 1 and 1 2. the 1 2t plate 3, the 300 plate 1 and 
the 90p plate 1 , are exceptions. These plates, made 
beginning mid-1860, have the second type of imprint 
reading "Toppan Carpenter & Co. Philadelphia" 
(TC&Co) and were made using somewhat different 
methods. Neinken. One Cent, pp. 478-79. TC&Co's non- 
stamp business merged with six other banknote 
companies on May 1, 1858 to form the American Bank 
Note Company, and it may be the stamp plate transferring 
operation had been phased out by mid- 1860. The 
presence of the "secret mark" on the 1 1 plate 1 1 and 1 2 
stamps (see Neinken. One Cent. p. 469) suggests the 
original die had left the possession of TC&Co, so 
perhaps the manufacture of these five plates was 
contracted out to another engraving firm. 

The 120 plate 3 appears to have been made from a 
2-relief roll, but using a somewhat different procedure. 
This issue is under study at the present time. 

■"The Franklin Carrier plate is a "mirror image" of the 
other 3 - relief plates. 

"'Baxter, p. 52. 

"If this guide was not properly adjusted parallel with 
the side of the transfer roll, a vertical column of entries 
can be out of alignment. The ninth vertical column of 
the left pane of plate 3 of the 3e stamp ("the three rows") 
is probably the best example of this to be found on the 
TCC&Co plates. 

'^Baxter, p. 59. 

; 5 Standard plate notation used by philatelists gives 
the position followed by the "pane" of the plate, ( Every 
TCC&Co plate had two panes of 100. left and right). 
Positions 1 0. 20 and 30 of the right pane of the plate are 
denoted as "10R." "20R" and "30R" and are the top 
three stamps in the right-hand vertical column. For a 
complete designation, the position is followed by the 
plate number. If the plate has an early, intermediate and/ 
or late state, the state is denoted last. For example, 
position 10 of the right pane of plate 1 in its early state 
is denoted as 10RI E. 

' 4 Baxter. up cit., p. 49. 



'The designs here are actually being transferred to 
the lower right corner of the plate in an inverted position. 
It is simpler to understand the process if we rotate 
everything 1 80" and assume that the siderographer starts 
in the upper left corner of the plate (with right-side up 
designs) and works downward. Stamps printed from the 
upper left corner of the plate are those in the upper right 
comer of the printed sheets. We will describe the plate- 
making process from the viewpoint of the printed stamps 
rather than the siderographer's orientation to the plate. 

"Williams, pp. 221-22. 

1T See the authors' "A Detailed Study of the 30 1 85 1 
Relief Characteristics" in this volume for a very detailed 
description of guide relief influence on the 3c stamps. 

"It appears that sometimes the over-rocking went at 
least halfway up into the previous entry'. As Perry noted, 
the "gash on shoulder" from the "C" guide relief was 
occasionally imparted into a former "B" relief. This issue 
is covered in depth in the authors' "A Detailed Study of 
the3e 1851 Relief Characteristics" in this volume. 

'"This variety, caused by forgetting the 1 0th row 
adjustment, occurred when plate ! 1 was reentered in 
1 N58. and not when the plate was lirst made in 1 857. The 
cause was still the same. 

J,, Plate I of the 1 0c was entered "upside down" by 
flipping or inverting the transfer roll. This plate also 
required an adjustment when making the last entry in a 
column. (/.«., any position in the top row). Interestingly, 
when this plate was made in the spring of 1855. 
TCC&Co neglected to make the "1st row adjustment" 
when entering first two columns ( 1 L 1 and 2L1 are from 
the middle relief on the roll). 

"The ( air nr. private newsletter by Mark D. Rogers. 
November 1994. p. 3. 

J -Neinken, One Cent. pp. 181-85. 

■"Ashbrook. Vol. I, p. 202 (and repeated by Neinken, 
One Cent, p. 184). 

-"Neinken, One Cent. pp. 424-25. 

J5 Baxter, p. 49. 

"The Neinken 1 Oe book had it almost right in the 
diagram on page 31. How ever, the diagram shows 18 
of the 20 Type 1 "C" reliefs pointing to the wrong guide 
dots, 

4 Plate 3 of the 120. apparently made in 1 860. appears 
to have been made using a 2-relief transfer roll, as 
previously mentioned. 

J> Perry. Pat Paragraphs, p. 77. 

"Perry, Pat Paragraphs, p. 79. 

"There are many "footprints" on the stamps that 
provide clues to the order of entry. Perhaps the best- 
known examples are the shoulder curls on plate 7 of the 
|0 stamp. Neinken, One Cent. pp. 366-70. 
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Part II. 

An Introduction to the One Cent Stamp of 

1851-1861 

by Hubert C. Skinner 



"On the tlrsi day of July in the year eighteen hundred 
and fifty-one, the United States Government issued its 
first stamp, bearing a value of One Cent."' With these 
words. Stanley B. Ashbrook introduced his classic study 
of the I c stamps. The near poetic phraseology and meter 
of this, his first sentence, reveals Ashbrook's deep 
affection and dedication to the subject of this work, his 
widely revered two volume opus magnum on the le 
stamps. For example, Dick Graham reported that these 
two volumes are "Called by some the greatest philatelic 
work ever written . . ." J It is to Stanley B. Ashbrook and 
his successor. Mortimer L. Neinken. that we owe so 
much of what is known today about the 1 1* stamps of 
the eighteen fifties. 

It is not intended here to review the complete history 
of research on the first 1 e stamps, but a few notes seem 
appropriate. At the turn of the last century. John N. 
Luff's Scott Standard Catalogue listed three types 
(designs) of U stamps: I. II and III. By 1902, Luff had 
added a Type IV (the recut design) and three subtypes — 
la, lb and Ilia — to the catalogue listings. 5 These types 
are substantially the same as those listed today. 

In early 1914. Dr. Carroll Chase, in his Notes on the 
it U. S, iS5t-7, reviewed this previous history and 
suggested the addition of a Type 1UB for all "Type 111 
with the side ornaments more or less cut away," 
reserving Type 111 A for those with "fit!! s ide 
ornaments."* 

in February 1922 , in a pamphlet of only 35 pages. 
The Types of the United States One Cent of 1851-1857, 
Stanley B. Ashbrook added Type Ic, reaffirmed Type 
IHA to include only those Type III stamps broken at 
either top or bottom but not both, and renamed Chase's 
Type 1 (IB as Type V (side ornaments incomplete ).' h'our 
years later, Ashbrook expanded his study to include 
notes on plate layout, the original die, the T. A, and B 
reliefs, the twelve plates [including plates 5-12 From 
which only perforated stamps were issued], and plate 
varieties. This work includes many descriptions and 
diagrams of individual plate positions, shifts, double 
and triple transfers, etc.. representing his exacting and 
extensive study of the le stamps." Ashbrook's lengthy 
study of the I c stamps culminated in his definitive two 



volume work published by H.L. Lindquist in 1938, The 
United States One Cent Stamp of 1851-1857. The careful 
study by Ashbrook and other students of the 1 stamps 
and their varieties continued unabated until Ashbrook 
died in early 1958. Neinken and others continued this 
work until {a full third of a century later, in 1972) the 
United States Philatelic Classics Society published 
Neinken's detailed revision of Volume One of Ashbrook's 
magnum opus, '["his magnificent volume presented the 
results of many years of extensive study and refinement 
on the original work, corrected some errors that had 
become apparent and added much additional plating 
data and a fresh approach to the 1 stamps. This volume 
did not include nor revise the postal history and other 
data from the original Volume Two. nor did it replace the 
usefulness and value of Ashbrook's Volume One as a 
classic reference. Rather, it stands alongside the original 
Ashbrook as an additional classic reference work on 
the 10 stamps of] 85 1 -185 7. 

Endnotes: 

'Stanley B. Ashbrook, The United States One Cent 
Stamp of 1851-1857; The Study and Stoiy of a Single 
United States Stamp, the First of a Value of One Cent 
to Be Issued by Our Government ; Also a Review of the 
Postal History and Postal Markings of the above Period 
(New York: H.L. Lindquist. 1938), Vol.!. p. I, 

-Mortimer L. Neinken, The United Slates One Cent 
Stamp of 1851 to 1861 ([United States]: U.S. Philatelic 
Classics Society, Inc.. 1 1 >~2 i. p. x\ i. 

'John N. Luff, the Postage Stamps of the United 
Slates (New York: Scott Stamp & Coin Co. Ltd., 1902), p. 
52. 

4 Cairoll Chase. Notes on the 1c United Slates 1851- 
7 (New York : Stanley Gibbons, Inc., [ 1918]), a 5 page 
pamphlet reprinted from the Philatelic Gazette of 
January 1914. 

-"Stanley B. Ashbrook. the Types of the United States 
One Cent of 1851-1857 ([United States : The Author?], 
1922). 

"Stanley B. Ashbrook. the Types and Plates of the 
U.s. One Cent 1851-1857 (New York: Scott Stamp & 
Coin Co., 1926 ). 
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Part IIA. 

The Types and Plates of the \i Stamp of 1851- 

1857 

by Hubert C. Skinner 



The 1c stamp with the portrait of Benjamin Franklin 
as the eenlral design was printed from eleven plates 
over ten years extending from mid-1851 to early August 
1861.' Stamps with this design were in use Irani 1 July 
1 85 1 until late I K(S1 when they were demonetized due to 
the advent of war and the apparent necessity to 
invalidate the stamps remaining in stock in Southern 
post offices. These eleven plates were serially numbered 
with two states of Plate One due to re-entry in May 
I852. : These two states have been designated Plate One 
Early and Plate One Late by early students of the 10 
stamps (Luff. Chase. Ashbrook. el ai). The other ten 
plates used were plates Two, Three, Four, Five, Seven, 
Eight, Nine, Ten, Eleven and Twelve. Recent scholarship 
and examination of the Travels Papers indicate that Plate 
Six was made, but not completed successfully, and, 
therefore, not used to produce finished stamps. 

The I i stamps issued in 1 85 1 were printed from Plate 
One Early with left and right panes of 100 subjects each 
(in ten rows often entries: all of the plates had this 
configuration). Based on the three different reliefs (T. A 
and B ) on the transfer roll used to enter Plate One and 
differences in the completeness of the entries from the 
reliefs, four design types have been designated on Plate 
One: Types I, IB, II and IHA. All 200 subjects on Plate 
One Late were re-entered (in May 1 852) and all but one 
were recut. producing stamps of Type IV (recut) in 1 99 
positions and a single Type II in position 4R which 
escaped the recutting tool. Plate Two (late 1855) 
produced 198 Type II stamps and single examples of 
two other types. Ill (99R2) and 111 A ( 100R2; this position 
can be either Type II or I11A depending on plate wear). 
All 200 positions from Plate Three are Type II and the 
stamps printed from this plate exist only imperforate. 
Plate Four (April 1 857) produced stamps of five types. 
Type i A, [C, II. Ill and IHA. Types IA and IC exist only 
on this plate. Two plates. Plate One Early and Plate Three, 
produced only imperforate stamps; Plate One Late. Plate 
Two and Plate Four exist imperforate and beginning in 
July 1857 sheets from these plates were issued 
perforated. All stamps from Plate Five and Plates Seven 
through Twelve were issued only with perforations. 

Because stamps of the various types exist on more 
than one plate and the distinctions between these types 
are not easily discerned by nonspecialists, it appears 



necessary to review all of the It' types here in this 
anniversary volume to provide accurate descriptions of 
the types used to define the \ t stamps during the last 
several decades. Thus, for purposes of clarity, all of the 
imperforate l£ stamps are included herein, but the 
perforated stamps from Plate Five and Plates Seven 
through Twelve are excluded from consideration in this 
volume. 

The Types of the 10 Stamps of 1851-1857 

The review presented here of the type designations 
of the le stamps is not the work of this writer. These 
descriptions and diagrams are drawn from the previous 
literature, most of which is cited above, and are the 
product of decades of study by the dedicated and gifted 
students listed in the preceding paragraphs. It is an 
awesome responsibility to summarize these works and 
this task is not undertaken lightly. It is hoped that few 
mistakes or errors of interpretation will mar this section. 
For purposes of clarity and presentation, some 
bibliographic citations will be omitted here. These type 
designations are well known to specialists and their 
original sources are well documented in the previous 
literature. This writer is indebted to Harvey Bennett of 
Matthew Bennett. Inc.. who illustrated the 1 1 types in 
brilliant color in his sale catalogue for the Anthony M. 
Smith Collection (sold on June 27. 2002). Harvey 
graciously consented to allow us to use these 
magnificent illustrations here. 

The production of the plates from which these stamps 
were printed and the methodology utilized in their 
manufacture is described elsewhere in this volume. The 
methods and techniques of plate production are 
responsible for creating the different types as recognized 
by students of the 10 stamps and as listed in standard 
catalogues. As stated above, each of the eleven plates 
consisted of two panes of 100 stamps. 200 positions in 
all. Each pane is sequentially numbered from the tipper 
left corner to the lower right corner; each individual 
position in each pane is designated 1 L to 1 00L in the left 
pane and 1 R to 100R in the right pane, followed by the 
number of the plate from which it was produced. Thus, 
the Type One imperforate stamp, the only one of this 
type among the imperforate stamps, is designated 7R1 E 
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top left top curved top right 

ornament frame line ornament 




right side 
ornaments 



figure I. Proof of the /* 7 5 Ic Rei\stti> 

as it is from position seven in the top row of the right 
pane of Plate One Early, 

The 1 e 1 Types 

The le stamp is one of the most beautiful stamps 
ever produced, a magnificent artistic design that is a 
tribute to the engravers art. The beauty of the 1 1 design 
can be viewed above in the diagram for Type 1. complete 
exactly as it was engraved on the original die with all of 
the top and side ornaments, the scrolls, the balls, the 
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plumes and the outer lines framing the design full and 
complete. The illustration of the Type I design shown 
here is taken from a proof of the 1 875 reprint (re-issue). 
The most important of the marginal design elements are 
labeled here; these descriptive terms are used to 
discriminate the various types and subtypes designated 
by Stanley B. Ashbrook and other students of the It 
stamps. 

Type I is illustrated here by a proof from a new design 
engraved in 1 875 to produce reprints for the Centennial 
imposition in 1876. All of the marginal elements of the 
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design are complete as they were on the original or master 
die in 1 85 1 . These marginal elements arc labeled above. 
Small portions of these elements are missing from most 
of the 10 stamps printed from the imperforate plates 
( Plates One Early, One Late, Two. Three and Four) due 
to short transfers, burnishing or wear. Further, elsewhere 
in this volume. Dick Celler discusses how "ironing out" 
or "press-out" is another significant cause of missing 
elements in the designs. Of the 1 ,000 different positions; 
only position 7R 1 E exists with a design virtually complete 
among the stamps issued without perforations. 

The Design 

According to Stanley B. Ashbrook and Mortimer L. 
Neinken, "No Model or preliminary design" for the 1(4 
stamp is known. 5 The central design is a handsome 
classic bust of Benjamin Frankin. the colonial postmaster 
general who was appointed by the Continental Congress 
as the first PMG of the independent colonics in 1775 
and. later, of the United Slates of America ( 1 787). John 
K. Tiffany, in his classic work on United States stamps, 
described the central bust of Franklin in detail but did 
not record the source of the design. 4 John N. Luff did 
not indicate the source of the design for the Franklin 
bust in his 1902 book. In his first volume on the Ic 
stamps, Ashbrook reported: 

I he earliest reference I have on this subject is an \rticlc 
in the American Philatelist by Joseph B. Leavy some 
seventeen or eighteen years ago. Mr. Leavy stated: 

The head Of Franklin portrayed on the le stamps was 
taken from a bust executed by Guiseppc Cerrachi, an 
Italian sculptor, horn in Rome, July 4, 1751. The bust 
»a> made in I'M during franklin's residence in I'. in-, 
and is now one ol" the treasures of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts in Philadelphia. Cerrachi 
endeavored to secure the giood offices nl 1 rnnklm !r 
the furtherance of his ambition to come to America 
commissioned to execute a moiuunenl commemorative 
of the Revolution." 

(Cerrachi was guillotined in 1 792. according to Helen 
Henderson's book on the Pennsylvania Academy 
collections.)'' 

This bust, attributed to Cerrachi and known as the 
"Cerrachi bust." is almost certainly the source of the 
central design on the 10 stamps. Further, Ashbrook 
reported that the "Cerrachi bust," after more than a 
century had elapsed, was determined in 1928 to be "in 
reality the work of Jean Jacques Caffieri." The Franklin 
bust on the 10 design in combination with the 
Washington vignette from the 3e stamps appeared as 



part of the design used by Toppan, Carpenter & Co. to 
print S10 bank notes in the 1850s: the two vignettes, 
thus, may have been stock dies already prepared and in 
possession of the printers. 

The Franklin bust design may have been engraved 
by John W. Casilear in 1 849. the year he joined the firm, 
which then became Toppan, Carpenter. Casilear & Co. 
The Ic design was originally intended as a 60 stamp as 
shown by the original essay submitted by Toppan et 
al? The design was changed to the 10 value "because 
of the necessity for this low value stamp."* William C. 
Smillie, a letter engraver, may have executed the lettering 
and possibly the scrollwork in the frame of the 1 stamp 
design. Henry Engard Saulnier. another member of this 
firm, probably was the siderographer who entered the 
designs onto Plate One, 

Initially, a transfer roll bearing three subjects with 
the complete design as engraved on the master die was 
prepared; this roll remains unnamed. It was intended to 
enter three positions in vertical rows of three with one 
setting of this transfer roll. After the first vertical row of 
three positions was laid down, the process was stopped 
probably because the workmen realized that the designs 
w ere spaced too far apart or due to some other procedural 
difficulty. The steel plate was then turned over, 
hammered from the back, smoothed with a burnishing 
tool and polished." Then, the plate was placed back into 
the transfer press, but inverted from the first position 
and the ten positions 1 0-9-8-7-6-5-4-3-2- i R were entered 
in that order forming the top row of the right pane. Eight 
positions of these were burnished and reentered, but 
1 R 1 E and 2R I E were erased, leaving only eight positions 
entered with the unnamed original transfer roll. All eight 
show double transfers due to the reentries in these eight 
positions, A new roll designated Transfer Roll No. 1 
was prepared with three reliefs. Relief "T."" A" and "B " 
It was used to transfer the remaining positions on Plate 
One. The original transfer roll was discarded and its use 
was abandoned. 

The foregoing is based on the earlier studies of Plate 
One by Ashbrook ( 1 926, 1 938) and Neinken ( 1 972). a 
different theory is presented in Dick Celler's article. 
"Reexamining The Origin of Plate I of the I e Stamp of 
1 85 1 ." which follows immediately in the present volume. 
That article presents the results of more recent studies 
of Plate One by Celler. et a/., and incorporates 
information from key documents not known to Ashbrook 
and Neinken. The Celler Theory is designed to point 
out inconsistencies in the older studies of how Plate 
One Early was laid out and to present a more plausible 
explanation of how Plate One was made. 
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Un fortunately for fortunately, if you 
revere the many types of It' stamps), 
as the original design could not be 
lilted into the 200 positions within the 
space available on eaeh of the steel 
plates, the reliefs on the transfer roll 
were trimmed to allow them to fit into 
this space without touching or 
overlapping the designs of adjacent 
positions."' Only one position. 7R1E. 
the seventh position in the top row of 
the right pane of Plate One Early, has 
a virtually complete design and. thus, 
has been recognized as the only full 
Type 1 position on the imperforate 
plates. This is the rarest of the general 
issue United Slates postage stamps 
and is the "cornerstone"' of a 
collection of i 85 1 1 c postage stamps. 
Ail of the other positions on the plates 
from which the imperforate stamps were printed have 
elements of their designs missing at top. or bottom, or 
both. The Type I stamps from Plate Twelve were 
produced from a new die and differ in minor details of 
their design from 7R IE. All of the Plate Twelve stamps 
were issued perforated. 

Type I 

A Type I engraved stamp from position 7R 1 E exhibits 
a virtually complete design as it was engraved on the 
original master die. Only miniscttle elements of the left 
plume, the left ball and the tight ball at the bottom of the 
design did not transfer clearly enough to be visible on 
the issued stamps from this position. Actually, the design 
was entered twice in position 7R1 E. The first entry was 
approximately one millimeter to the right of the final 
design and was largely erased. As a result, the design 
of 7R!E is distinctly doubled by remnants of the first 
entry and is "shifted" approximately one millimeter to 
the right of the final design. This major double transfer 
is clearly visible in the letters of "POSTAGE" in the 
upper label and "ONE CENT" in the lower label. The 
best known doubling is exhibited by radial dashes in 
the "0" of "POSTAGE" at two, four, eight and ten as 
compared to the face of a clock and by the fully doubled 
scrolls at the top of the top right ornament. Also, close 
examination will reveal that the oval double line frame 
"encircling" the vignette is obscured along its right side 
by the right ward shift of the lined background 
surrounding the head of Franklin. The details of the 
ma jor double transfer evident in the design of 7R1 E add 



greatly to the interest and fascination 
of this position for those privileged 
to examine an actual copy of the rare 
Type t stamp with a magnifier. 

This adhesive stamp, the 
imperforate full design Type 1 Ic 
stamp issued in 1 85 1 , is known widely 
and colloquially as "the 7RIE." The 
interest in and passion for this stamp 
is comparable to that shown for the 
50 1847 and the Penny Black of Great 
Britain. The serious collectors of 
United States stamps who do not 
hold a reverent attitude toward the 
7RIE are probably fewer in number 
than the very few who actually do 
possess an example on or off cover. 

7R 1 E is a truly rare stamp. 
It is the rarest genera! issue United 
States postage stamp and has its own 
Scott Catalogue number. Scott No. 5. We exclude here 
accidental errors from the printing, perforating and 
grilling processes even though some of these may have 
their own Scott number. Among the classic inverts only 
the 24e inverted Jenny is known to exist in a larger 
number of copies than 7R1E, but the "upside down 
Jenny" and the other recognized classic inverts were 
accidental, not generally issued. Certain listed grilled 
stamps, considered great rarities, could have been 
produced by accidental variations in machining the grill 
areas on the grilling rollers or by coincident double grills. 
The Ip "Z" grill may have been some sort of essay or 
trial grill not intended for general issue. At the very 
best, the grill varieties and sizes are confusing and 
controversial. How many examples of 7R 1 E are known 
to exist? Many dealers, collectors and even some 
seasoned auctioneers are inclined to underestimate the 
number. Recently, Scott R. Trepel provided an analytical 
list of copies confirmed and tabulated in the Wagshal 
census." There are 90 confirmed examples. These 
include: 22 covers (one is a front); 3 unused copies (one 
is in an irregular block of eight, 4-9/14- 1 5R IE: one is 
rejoined to a matching pair in a strip of three; one is an 
unused single); 65 used copies off cover (six with an 
adjoining stamp in a pair; three as part of a strip of 
three); and 56 off- cover used singles. 

The Subtypes of Type I 

Three subtypes of Type I have been designated. Type 
I A. Type IB, and Type IC. 13 These types are listed in the 
Scon Specialized Catalogue of U.S. Stamps & Covers 




Figure 2. The only imperforate Type I 
Mump issued shewing the full design as it 
Mm engraved <m the original muster die 
is position ?Rlf:. 
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(and, thus, in many auction sales 
catalogues) with small letters: Type la. 
Type lb and Type Ic. However, as Mortimer 
L, Neinken continued to use the capital 
letters in his classic 1 972 revision of Stanley 
B. Ashbrook's Volume I ( 1938), we will use 
the capital letter designations herein. 

The Type I A design (Scott No. 6, 19 
[perforated]) is full and complete at the 
bottom but is incomplete at the top. This 
subtype is present in 1 8 of the 20 positions 
in the bottom row of Plate Four and 
nowhere else; the other two bottom row 
positions are Type IC. Both of these types. 
Type I A and Type IC . are known only from 
Plate Four and were entered from a new 
transfer roll with six reliefs, all different from 
those on the 3-relief transfer roll. The old 



Figure 3. In Type IA, the 
design is complete at the sides 
and bottom, but the lap 
elements of the ornaments 
and the outer line at center 
are missittg at the top. 

transfer roll with three reliefs was discarded and never 
used again. The Type 1A and Type IC designs from the 
bottom row of Plate Four were entered from Relief "F" 
on the new roller which had been made in early 1857. 
The eight or nine Type IC positions 1 - 1 were altered 
slightly by burnishing after the 200 positions on the 
plate had been laid down. 

The design of Type IB is fully complete at the sides 
and top but the balls and plumes at the bottom are 
slightly incomplete as the burnishing tool removed small 
portions of the balls and plumes to make the somewhat 
too tall Ic design fit into the space allotted for each 
position. This accommodation became necessary after 
the ten top row positions of the right pane had been 
entered and the siderographer who "laid down" the 
images on the plate realized that the design was too tall 
to fit into the space available (Ashbrook, 1938; and 
Neinken, 1972). Dick Cellers 10 article which follows 
this one presents a new and different theory based on 
more recent research and plating studies. 

Each of the six positions classified as Type IB differs 
slightly in the elements missing at the bottom of each 
design. As described above, position 7R1 E escaped the 
burnishing tool and is classified as Type I. Type IB 
stamps were printed from positions 3-4-5-6 and 8-9R1 E. 
The tw o positions flanking 7R1 E, the full design Type I. 
are 6 and 8R I E. These two Type IBs are the most nearly 
complete at the bottom and are considered prime 
examples of the type. The other four are somewhat less 
complete and, thus, are less satisfying as examples of 
Type IB. The two best examples and the four lesser 
examples are listed and valued separately in Scott's 
United States Specialized Catalogue; however, all six 
are listed under Scott No, 5A, 



1 00 R4 Type IC is described by Ashbrook as 

a "cross between a [Type] III and 111 A or 
[Type] I A. as the top of the design 
conforms to all three of these types, and 
only these three, The bottom of the design 
is far too complete to classify as a Type 111 
A, and too short at right) to classify as a 
Type 1 A," 14 The two bottom row positions, 
91 R4 and 96R4 (both entered from Relief 
"F") are the "two finest examples of the 
sub-type I C."" They differ from Type I A 
by being less complete at bottom right. Six 
or seven other positions on Plate Four are 
classified as examples of Type IC. Neinken 
states: "Actually most impressions of 49R4 
are Type IC. which would make nine. Most 
impressions of 41R4 are Type 1IIA, but 
early impressions are Type IC." 1 " These 
other seven Type IC positions were 
produced from Relief "E" on the new 6-relief transfer 
roll. All of them occur in the fifth and ninth rows on the 
finished plate and all are less complete in the "balls" 
and "plumes" than 91 R4 and 96R4, 17 Once "unlisted" 
and well known only to advanced collectors. Type IC 
stamps are now listed in the Scott Catalogue as Scott 




No. 6b (imperforate) and Scott No. 1 9b (perforated). 
Type IA 

The Type 1 A stamps come only from the ten positions 
in the bottom row of the left pane of Plate Four and 
eight of the ten positions in the bottom row of the right 
pane. Positions 9 1 R4 and 96 R4 are both Type IC and are 
the finest examples of the Type IC stamps on Plate 4. All 
twenty positions were entered from Relief "F," the sixth 
relief on the then new 6-subject transfer roll used for the 
first time on this plate. Type IA is beautifully complete 
at the bottom but woefully incomplete at the top due to 
the "shortness" of Relief "F." 

Type IB 

There are six positions in the top row of the right 
pane of Plate One Early that are classified as Type IB. 
These six positions, 3-4-5-6 and 8-9R1E, are the only 
examples of Type IB. The two most highly desired 
examples of Type IB are positions 6 and 8R1 E that adjoin 
the full design position, 7R1 E, to the left and right. These 
two positions exhibit the most nearly complete designs 
among the remaining types and examples of the le 
stamps of 1 85 I . Positions 3-4-5 and 9R | E are even less 
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complete than positions 6 and 8R1E, are less sought 
after by collectors, and are listed and priced separately 
in Scott's United Slale.s Specialised Catalogue. Each 
of the Type IB stamps exhibits a double transfer, ranging 
from a minor to a major double transfer. In fact, all ten 
positions in the top row have double transfers, including 
the three Type II stamps in positions 1, 2 and I0RIE. 

The handsome pair of Type IB stamps shown 
below(from the Anthony M. Smith Collection) exhibits 
the incomplete bottom characteristics of both the 
premium position 8R 1 E (at the left) and one of the lesser 
IB stamps, position 9R1 E {at the right). Thus, it allows 
us to compare directly one of the best examples with a 
lesser example of this rare type. 

TypeIC 

The best examples of Type IC are positions 91 R4 and 
9ft R4 from the bottom row of the right pane of PI ale- 
Four; both were entered from Relief "F" on the 6-subject 
transfer roll. The other six positions generally classified 
as Type IC are 8 1 , 82 and 89R4 from the right pane and 
47, 49 and 83 L4 from the left pane. All of the six positions 
less complete than 91 R4 and 96R4 are from the fifth and 
ninth horizontal rows of the two panes and were entered 
with Relief'E" which has a Type IC design, incomplete 
at the top and missing small portions of both balls and 
the right plume at the bottom. Neinken states: "In this 
author's opinion there are seven such positions of the 
E" relief. 49R4 should be listed as Type IC," 17 If we 
accept Nein ken's opinion (and this writer suggests we 
should), there are seven lesser examples and two best 
examples, a total of nine Type IC stamps from Plate Four. 

8-9R1E 





Figure 4. In Type IB, the design is full and complete at the top, but the 
plumes and balls at the bottom arc slightly incomplete in the best 
examples of Type 111. positions CiRlE and 8R1E, and are even less 
complete in 3-4-5 and 9RIE. 



Further, Neinken comments: 'There are two other 
positions, which in very early printings were Type IC 
and later became Type 111 A, viz.: 41 R4. and in a few very 
early printings, 45R4."' a Type IC is so similar to Type I A 
that it is considered a subtype of Type 1A. It was so 
designated by Ashbrook in 1922 el xeq. and he 
suggested that it should not be listed in the standard 
catalogue. Some years ago, Scott began listing the 
subtype and 

more recently 91R4 
gave it separate 
status with its 
own catalogue 
number. Scott 
No. 6b, 

Type II 

The imperf- 
orate complete 
Type I design 
and each of its 
subtypes. 1A, 
IB and IC, occur 
on a single plate. 
Type II. how- 
ever, occurs on 
each of the five 
plates from 
which the im- 
perforate 
stamps were printed. 

Position 10R1 E is quite unusual as it is a Type II 
stamp entered from the original full design roller but 
"erased" more at (he bottom than positions 3-6 and 
8-9R1 E (all Type IB) and, thus, too incomplete to be 
classified as a Type IB. Aside from position 10RIE 
and the Type II stamps from Plate Four, each of the 
Type II positions was entered from one of the three 
reliefs shown above (each distinctive from the others) 
on the new Transfer Roll No. 1 that was made to replace 
the unnamed original transfer roll after the single Type 
I (7R1E), the six Type IB designs (3-6, 8 and9RIE) 
and I OR 1 E {Type II; see above) had been entered in 
the lop row of the right pane of Plate One Early and 
the original transfer roll had to be discarded and 
replaced by a new transfer roll (see the discussion of 
"The Design" above). The drawings shown here are 
reproduced from Ashbrook, 1 938, Vol. 1, pp. 98-99. 
The outer curved frame line is complete (but not recut) 
at both the top and bottom on all three reliefs ("T." 
"A" and "B") and this is one of the constant 



Figure 5. Type IC. a subtype of Type IA, 
is the same as Type 1.4 at the top with the 
top ornaments cut away and the top line 
missing. It differs in that, at the bottom, 
the right plume and the halls are not 
complete. 
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figure ft. The three reliefs: Relief "7" - Relief "A" - Relief "B 

characteristics of Type II. Only the Type II stamps from 
Plate Four and position I OR IE (described above) are 
complete at the top. Otherwise, the Type II stamps are 
incomplete at both the top and bottom. The lower 
portions of the left and right plumes and the left and 
right "turned under" balls are missing due to trimming 
the bottom of all three of the Type II relief's. Small portions 
of the top ornaments are missing from each ofthe three 
designs due to trimming the designs on the transfer roll. 
The lop of Relief "B" is nearly complete at the top but 
very small portions ofthe top ornaments are missing. 
The drawing shown below (from Ashbrook. p. 99) 
illustrates the minute differences in the design at the 
top and the bottom ofthe three reliefs on Transfer Roll 
No. I . It should be noted thai, except for the recut outer 
curved frame line(s). Type II - Type IV. 1 " The Type II 
stamps are listed as Scott No. 7. 



In Figure 8a, a wide-margined top sheet margin single 
shows the incomplete design at the bottom and at the 
top of a premium example of a Type II stamp from the 
top row of Plate Three. Top row stamps from this elusive 
plale arc highly desirable and this is a line example of a 
top row Type II stamp printed in a rich early shade of 
the intense blue that is characteristic of Plale 3, The lop 
row stamps on this plate were entered with Relief "T" 
from Transfer Roll No. 1 (three reliefs: "T," "A" and 
' L ET). In Figure 8b, a wide-margined single Type II stamp 
from the top row of Plate Four illustrates the rare Plate 
Four Type II which occurs only in the twenty top row 
positions of Plate Four. These twenty positions were 
entered from the new Transfer Roll No. 2 (six reliefs: 
"A." '%» y » "D." "E" and "F"). Note that the top of 
the design is complete and that small portions of the 
turned under balls at both left and right can be perceived 




Figure 7. The three reliefs in Type It stumps 
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Figure $a. Type II - lop row Figure ttk: Type II - titp row 
of Plate i of Plate 4 



in this relief <Reliet'"A"). The Type II stamps from the 
top rows of Plate 3 and Plate 4 are relatively rare and are 
eagerly sought after by specialists. Even though Type 
II stamps from Plate One Early and Plate Two are the 
most common of the Type II le imperforate stamps, 
choice examples clearly showing the type characteristics 
generally command premium prices when sold. Further, 
even though almost 600 of the 1,000 positions on the 
five imperforate plates are Type II. the Scott value of an 
ordinary example of Type 11 is significantly higher than 
the value of a Type IV stamp (Scott No. 9) which occurs 
in only 1 99 positions on Plate One Late. This is because 
far more stamps were printed from Plate One Late than 
from plates One Early. Two, Three, or Four. : " 

Imperforate Type II stamps (Scott No. 7) occur on 
Plate One Early (at least 160 positions), Plate One Late 
(one position only). Plate Two (198 positions), Plate 111 
(200 positions) and Plate Four (20 positions). The total 
count cannot be exact as there are several "swing 
positions" that are Type II or Type 11IA depending upon 
the amount of plate wear during the life of the plates 
(see Ashbrook. Neinken, Celler et al.) Type II stamps 
occuralso on Plate Eleven and Plate Twelve, but stamps 
from these plates were issued only perforated and thus 
are beyond the scope of this volume. 

Plate Two - The "Big Flaw" 

The reconstruction ofthe"Big Flaw" from Plate Two 
(shown below) illustrates the most spectacular crack or 
Haw from any It' plate. Further, it shows examples of 
Relief "T" (top row). Relief "A" (second row (and Relief 
"B" (third row), the three reliefs used to enter the 
positions on Plate Two. The top row on both panes was 
entered with Relief "T": the other nine rows alternate, 
w ith Relief "A" used to enter rows two, four, six and 
eight on both panes. Relief "B" was used to enter rows 
three, five, seven, nine and ten on both panes. An 



important exception is position I00R2 that was entered 
with Relief "A." not Relief "B." :i The illustration of the 
"Big Flaw" reconstruction allows the reader to see 
examples of the three reliefs from Transfer Roll No. 1 in 
position as they were used to enter the top three rows 
of Plate Two. 

The big Plate Two flaw is a major defect in the left 
pane of Plate Two that is readily noticeable in the issued 
stamps from positions 2L2. 1 2L2, 13L2 and 23L2 and is 
somewhat less noticeable in 33L2. It extends nearly 
vertically through the three top rows of the left pane 
(see illustration}. Many specialists in the 10 1851 stamps 
have referred to this major plate variety as the "Big 
Crack." Stanley B. Ashbrook, the premier early student 
of this issue, preferred to use the term "Big Flaw" as he 
believed that the defect was caused by a Haw in the 
steel of the plate rather than damage caused by trauma.- 
This illustration is included here both to demonstrate 
the differences in the three reliefs ("T," "A" and "B") 
used to enter Plate Two and to show one of the 
outstanding plate varieties of the 10 value. Ashbrook 
illustrates an intact upper left corner block of nine ( 1- 
3L2. I LI3L2.2I -23L2) with the "Big Flaw" extending 
from the top margin above 2L2 down through 12 and 
I3L2 and down the full length of23L2 terminating at the 
point where it would have extended into 33 L2 had this 
position been present. : ' In 1999. Gerald L. Moss 
published a lengthy article titled "New Views of the I- 
Cent 1855 'Big Crack'.""' 

Type III 

In the Type 111 stamps (Scott No. 8) the top and 
bottom curved frame lines above and below the 
inscription labels reading "U. S. POSTAGE" and "ONE 
CENT" are broken at the middle and various other 
elements of the design are missing at the top and bottom. 
The side ornaments are virtually complete. On Type III 
stamps from plates Two and Three (as in Type 11), the 
turned under balls and parts of the plumes at the bottom 
are missing and portions of the top ornaments at left 
and right have been removed. On Type III stamps from 
Plate Four, the turned under balls arid parts of the plumes 
at the bottom are not missing but are incomplete with 
portions of the turned under balls visible. In Type II 
stamps, the outer curved frame lines are unbroken. In 
Type 111 stamps, the outer curved frames lines are broken 
at both the top and the bottom. In Type IIIA (Scott No. 
8A). the outer curved frame line is broken at either the 
top or bottom but not at both. Due to excessive plate 
wear a Type I] position may develop a break in an outer 
curved line and, thus, is a Type IIIA stamp and a very 
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late printing from a Type I II A position may 
produce a Type III stamp with breaks at both 
the top and the bottom of the design. 

The best example of Type III is position 
99R2, the next to last position on the right 
pane of Plate Two. It has enormous breaks 
in both the top and bottom outer curved 
frame lines (see illustration below ). [t is t he 
only example of Type III on Plate Two. In 
addition. 99 R2 has a distinctive major double 
transfer that is clearly visible in Ashbrook's 
drawing of this position. ~ 

The color illustration on the left shows 
the handsome full-margined example from 
the Anthony M. Smith Collection. The 
drawing in Figure 1 1 from Ashbrook's classic 
work shows the prominent double transfer 
along the right side of the design, below the 
"O" of "ONE", and in the hair of Franklin's 
head. For further details of the elements of 
the double transfer and of the placement of 
l he original entry and the reason for the short 
transfer of the "fresh entry" see Ashbrook's 
description of this position-" and Celler and 
Omiya's article on the guide rebel Ing method, 
earlier in this book. 

Type IIIA 



The Type IIIA stamps are similar to the 
Type 1 1 1 stamps except that the outer curved 
frame line is broken at either the lop or bottom, but not 
at both. Imperforate Type IIIA positions occur on Plate 
One Early, Plate Two and Plate Four. Type IIIA stamps 
occur also on Plate Eleven and Plate Twelve, but stamps 
from these plates were issued only perforated and thus 
are beyond the scope of this volume. 

The Type 1UA stamp illustrated in Figure 12 is from 
Plate One Early and is from the position directly below 

the rare Type 1 stamp, 
7R1 E. A tiny portion of the 
left plume of the rare Type 
One can be seen at the top 
of the design of 17R1E in 
the example shown here. 
Both the nice wide break 
at i he lop and the 
unbroken outer curved 
frame line ai the bottom are 
clearly visible in this 
stamp. A Type IIIA stamp 
Figure 10. Position 99R2 




Figure 9. The Big Plate Two Flow /Crack) 




from Plate Four with a very wide break at the top is 
shown in Figure 13 

As noted by Dick Celler. the preponderance of Type 
IDA positions have the top line incomplete. Only 
positions 81L1E.59R1E, 100R1E, 1 00R2 and 3 L4 are Type 
IIIA with the bottom line incomplete. Of these five 
positions, only 81 LIE is Type 111A in all primings. The 
other four are "swing" positions that started out as Type 
II stamps with weak bottom lines, which in later printings 
became broken. 

Type IV 

About late May, 1 852 (EKU 8 June 1 852), Plate One 
was re-entered, 199 of the 200 positions were recut, and 
the plate was hardened to improve Ihe printing quality 
and to enable the plate to be used for further printings.-'" 
This re-entered and recut plate is known as Plate One 
Late. The stamps from Plate One Late (with one to four 
recut lines) are designated Type IV (Scott No. 9). Only 
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Figure 11. Ash brook sketch 

Line position. 4R 1 L. escaped the reeutting tool and is 
thus a Type II design (Scott 
No. 7). ' 

A Type IV stamp reci.it 
at top and bottom is 
illustrated at right above. 
At the right, position 4R1 L 
is shown, the only position 
on Plate One Late that is 
not recut. It is a Type 11 
stamp eagerly sought after 
by specialists, especially in 
a pair or a larger piece 
showing both types. In 
addition to the Type 11 

position, there are seven different varieties of recut 

stamps designated Type 
IV. These are: 

Outer curved frame 
line recut at both top 
and bottom ( see 
illustration above) - 
113 positions 
Outer curved frame 
line recut at top only 

40 positions 
Outer curved frame 
line recut at bottom 

Figure /.?. Plate Four 



Figure 12. Position I7R1E 





Figure 14. Type IV, recut 
top and bottom 




only - £ positions 

Curved frame lines 
recut once at top. 
twice at bottom - 
21 positions 

Curved frame line 
recut twice at top, 
once at bottom - 4 
positions 

Curved frame lines 
recut twice at 
bottom, top lines 
not recut - I I 
positions 

Curved frame lines 
recut twice at 
bottom, twice at 
top (quadruple 
recut) -- 2 positions 



The presence of any 
recut line(s) makes a 
stamp Type IV by 
definition. "Type IV is 
essentially a Type II with 
recuts," Many collectors 
confuse the two types. 28 

In the 38 positions with double recuts at top or bottom 
or both, the inner recut lines are at the mid-points of the 
"U.S.POSTAGE" label at the top and the "ONE CENT" 
label at the bottom. Examples of these double recuts are 
shown in Figures 16a and 16b in the examples of Type 
IV recut varieties illustrated here. Neinken describes the 
double recuts as follows: 

The extra line recut at the top consisted of a reeutting 
of the top label just above the letters "POST" of 
"POSTAGE. "The extra line at the bottom consisted of a 
reeutting of the bottom of the bottom label, between the 
"E" of "ONE" and the "C" of "CENT." These double 
bottoms are called the EC double recuts. Certain 
positions show this extra line recut from the "E" of 
"ONE" to the "E" of "CENT" and are called the EE 
double recuts. : " 

It is of interest to note that Stanley B. Ashbrook 
commented on Plate One Late as follows: 

"The Late state of Plate One is the most interesting 
and extraordinary of any and all plates from which were 
printed United States postage stamps from 1 847 to date. 
In fact this plate is positively unique and is in a class by 
itself. No other U.S. plate regardless of value, or issue, 
can even attempt to compare with it. In addition 1 know 
of no plate used to print any stamps issued by any 



Figure IS. 4RIL - Type II 
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Figure Ida. Recut Varieties 




Figure I (it; 



foreign government that offers greater possibilities for 
philatelic study and reconstruction than this remarkable 
plate, its plating is a most absorbing study for the embryo 
student or advanced specialist and a close study of the 
stamps from this plate will furnish a diversion unequaled 
in my opinion in any other side line of philately. " 1 ' 

This is a remarkable statement for any specialist or 
student to make and may be questioned by many 
advanced philatelists. Mortimer L. Neinken lakes issue 
with Ashbrook's comments and infers that he does not 
believe it is true even among the 1 p plates, stating "Plate 
5 of the one cent offers extraordinary opportunities for 
study and reconstruction." 31 (Note: Ashbrook's 



Figure i 6tl. 

comments and notes on his "Plate Six" should be 
considered to refer to Plate Five. It is doubtful that Plate 
Six was ever completed or used to print proofs or 
stamps.) 

Examples of Recutting on Type IV Stamps 
(Scott No. 9) 

The recognition and understanding of the recut 
varieties confuses many collectors. The illustrations of 
the Type II (Figure 16a) and Type IV (Figures 16b-d) 
stamps presented above may assist collectors in their 
efforts to identify the different reeuts exhibited by the 
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Type IV stamps. Figure 16a is a Type 11 i 
stamp with no lines reeut. Figure 16b j| 
illustrates a single recut at the top and at H 
the bottom. Figure 16c shows a double c 
reeut at the top and a single recut at the E 
bottom. Figure 16d is a stamp with a | 
double recut at the bottom, no recut at the I 
top. The second recut at the bottom is 
commonly difficult to detect; here it is a 
short line extending from the "E" oP'ONE" 
to the "C" of "CENT." 

Type V and Type VA 

Type V occurs on Plates Five. Seven. Eight. Nine and 
Ten, and Type VA occurs only on Plate Five. New reliefs 
were used to enter the designs on these plates which 
produced stamps that have portions of the design 
missing on ail four sides. In addition, many examples 
show side scratches that apparently were caused when 
portions of the side ornaments were removed to reduce 
the width of the design. Some positions on Plate Five 
have side ornaments on the right that are almost 
complete; these are designated Type VA. Dick Celler 
notes that: all Type V and Type VA stamps are missing 
the top and bottom curved frame lines and thus 
frequently are confused by collectors with the scarce 
Type 111. However, the side ornaments on Type 1 1 1 stamps 
are essentially complete, but on Type V and Type VA 
the side ornaments are much less complete.' 2 

The stamp illustrated above in Figure 17 is a Type V; 
note the prominent side scratch at right center. The stamp 
shown below is a Type VA, a scarce sub-type with side 
ornaments at the right thai arc nenrh complete. Type 
VA stamps never exhibit side scratches; any stamp with 
even a trace of side scratches is not a Type VA. The 
absence of side scratches does not necessarily make a 
stamp Type VA — roughly half of all Type V stamps have 
no side scratches." 

All of the stamps issued from the plates cited above 
were perforated and therefore are beyond the scope of 
the present volume. Brief descriptions of Types V and 
VA are presented here only to complete the type 
descriptions of le stamps and to make these types 
understandable to collectors. 
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Reexamining the Origin of Plate 1 of the 1 £ 

Stamp of 1851 



by Richard Celler 



Introduction 

The variety, and varieties, found on the stamps 
printed from the first le plate made for the 1851 issue, 
Plate I Early, are perhaps as great as found on any other 
plate of the classic issues. The printed 1 jf stamps, which 
are the artifacts of the production of this plate, show 
various degrees of completeness of the stamp design, 
remnants of erased entries I including several inverted) 
and other features that have led to a great many 
collectible varieties. Existing explanations of the 
production of the printing plate, and therefore the 
characterizations of 
the printed stamps, 
have not been 
entirely satisfactory. 
By considering the 
relationship among 
these stamp 
Varieties, and using 
the latest 
information 
available to re- 
searchers, we can 
better attempt to 
understand the 
procedures used in 
manufacturing the 
printing plate, and 
thus understand the 
reasons for many 
important varieties 
and sub-varieties of 
the 1 e stamp. Plate 1 
was reentered and 
recut (creating the 
Late State of the 
plate) less than a 
year after these 
stamps were first 
issued, but the I .ale 
State is outside the 
scope of this article. 

This article f lgltre /. 7/}/£ (Type J) and I -RIE 
points out the (Type HIAj Courtesy of Hubert C. Skinner 




inconsistencies in previously published explanations 
of how Plate I Early was created, and presents a far 
more plausible explanation of the steps Toppan, 
Carpenter, Casilear and Company (TCC&Co) went 
through to make the plate. It provides new insights into 
how Type 1 (7RIE, Scott #5) and other notable plate 
varieties from Plate 1 Early were produced, ft 
incorporates key documents and recent observations 
from plating studies, and, in addition, shows the effect 
of the misreading of a single key word in a hand-written 
document. 

According to Ashbrook 

In 1938. Stanley B. Ashbrook published his ground- 
breaking 2-volume book on the 1 stamp of 1 85 1-57, in 
which he described his theory about the origin of Plate 
1 Early as follows: 

Plate One of the One Cent was in all 
probability the second stamp plate made by 
Toppan, Carpenter, Casilear & Co. after they 
received the Government contract in 1851. In 
their initial attempt to transfer the plate, they 
prepared a transfer roll with three reliefs on its 
surface. Each of these three reliefs had the full 
die design, or what we call the Type I. It 
evidently was the intention to transfer these 
three full design reliefs in vertical rows of three. 
with one setting of the transfer roll. After 
transferring three positions to the plate, further 
work was stopped, an attempt was made to erase 
these three positions, a new transfer roll was 
made and with this new roll the work of 
transferring the 200 positions was completed. 

We have been able to reconstruct the history 
of the early stages of the transfer of this plate 
from the study of stamps coming from the erased 
original positions on the plate where were first 
transferred the three Type I designs. 

These three original entries were made in 
the upper left corner of the steel plate, and if 
impressions had been taken, they would have 
been stamps we would call 1 OR, 20R. and 30R, 
We are not certain of the exact reason why the 
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original roll was abandoned and a new one 
made. The three designs may have been spaced 
too far apart on the roll, or trouble may have 
been encountered in transferring the fine lines 
of the lower corner ornaments of the Die design 
to the plate. I am inclined to think this was the 
real reason because for almost ten years 
thereafter the manufacturers made no further 
attempts to transfer stamps of the full design to 
plates. 

When the three original transfers were 
erased, the plate was evidently laid face down 
and the plate hammered from the back, after 
which the surface was smoothed out with a 
burnishing tool and polished. Perhaps to the 
eye there was tittle if any trace left of the three 
original entries. When the second roll was made 
and the plate was replaced in the transfer press, 
it was not placed in its original position. 
because what had been the top edge of the 
plate, became the bottom edge, putting the three 
erased original entries in the lower right 
corner (steel plate, not printed stamps ) instead 
of in the original upper left hand corner. When 
the entire plate was entered three new entries 
were made over the three erased original 
transfers. Thus traces of the three original 
entries arc found upside down on stamps from 
Plate One. On the printed stamps these are the 
positions we call 7 1 L 1 , 8 1 L I , and 9 1 L 1 ... . 

After the "erasures" were made and the plate 
replaced in the press an attempt was made to 
use one of the Type 1 reliefs of the original roll, 
to enter the twenty positions in the top row. 
The order of entry was reversed from the 
original vertical entry of three reliefs, to a 
horizontal row of entry of one relief. 

Starting in the upper left corner of the steel 
plate, ten positions were entered with the Type 
1 relief in the top row. giving us the stamps we 
know as I0RIE to 1R1E inclusive, the former 
being the first transfer and the latter the last. 
There exists no doubt but what much difficulty 
was encountered in making these ten entries, 
and the last two ( I Rl, 2R1 ) were so poor they 
were erased from the plate. Heretofore it has 
been stated that only eight entries with the Type 
I relief were made in the top row, but this was 
because of the failure to note that the first entries 
of 1 R I E and 2R I E had been erased. In an effort 
to improve the other eight transfers, 3R1E to 
1 OR 1 E. the Type 1 relief was re-entered, thus 



accounting for the double transfers found in 
the stamps from all eight of these positions. 

After making the first ten transfers in the top 
row of the right pane, the "Type I Roller" was 
removed from the transfer press and its use for 
transferring full die designs was abandoned. It 
was at this time that the Second Roll was no 
doubt made, and latest research leads me to 
believe this new roll had three reliefs on its 
surface. Perhaps all three of these reliefs were 
properly spaced and therefore close together 
but of this we have no actual proof. It is 
possible, but hardly probably, that two rolls were 
used, one roll with one relief, the other roll with 
two reliefs, the former to enter only the top row. 
and the latter to enter the remaining 180 
positions on the plate. 

We do not give the Original Roller a number, 
because only eight stamps in the top row of the 
Right Pane were produced from it. We call the 
Roller used to complete the Plate, Transfer Roll 
No. I , and the three Reliefs - ReliePT", Relief 
"A", and Relief "B."... 

In transferring Plate One. the "T" relief was 
used for 12 positions in the top row of the plate 
only. It will be recalled ten positions - 1 OR to 1 R, 
had previously been entered from a relief on 
the "Original Roll", and two of these had been 
erased. ( I R, 2R). Thus the "T" Relief on Roller 
No. 1 was used as a "fresh entry" for I R 1 , 2R 1 
and as an original entry for I0LI to 1L1 
inclusive, ... 

A Her the entry of the entire top row of the 
Plate as above explained, and prior to entering 
the second row and the balance of the plate, 
the spacing below 10R1E to 1R1E was 
burnished, and during this process seven of the 
eight. Type I positions, lost their Type 1 
characteristics. The only one that entirely 
escaped the burnishing tool was 7R 1 E, and thus 
the origin of this rare stamp is accounted for. ... 

\ Iter completing the ten transfers in the top 
row of the right pane, we believe the ten 
positions in the top row of the left pane were 
then entered. With the completion of the entire 
top row of the plate the two reliefs "A" and "B" 
were then used to complete the full plate. 1 

Ash brook's steps may be summarized as follows: 

1 . Enter the invert positions from a 3-relief roller 
containing full designs. 
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2. Erase them. 

3. Rotate the plate 1 80" and enter 1 OR 1 -1 R 1 using 
one relief from the 3-relief roller. 

4. Erase two of these positions. 1R1 and 2R1 
due to poor entry. 

5. Re-enter the remaining eight entries (3RI- 
1 OR 1 ), causing double transfers. 

6. Enter the remaining 1 2 top row positions ( 1 L I - 
10L 1 , i R I -2R 1 ) with the top relief from a new 3- 
relief roller containing trimmed designs spaced 
closer together vertically. 

7. After entering only the top row, burnish off 
the bottoms of 3R 1 E-IORl E, but fail to burnish 
7R1E. 

8. Enter the remaining 180 positions using the 
new transfer roller. 

Ashbrook has presented one possible explanation 
of how Pl ate 1 Early was created. However, there are a 
number of technical issues that indicate it was not 
possible to make the plate as Ashbrook has described 
it. To be fair, the mechanics and limitations of plate 
making, and the process we term "guide reliefing" were 
not understood in 1938 as well as they are today. See 
•'The Toppan Carpenter Plates and the Guide Reliefing 
Method" in Part 1 of this volume for more information 



on the subject of guide reliefing and plate production. 
In addition, certain of Ashbrook's steps do not appear 
to be logical. By altering his sequence of events, and 
considering other factors, such as the possibility that 
more than one plate may have been involved, other 
possible explanations emerge. One such explanation, 
which appears far more consistent with the evidence we 
now have, will be presented below. 

Inconsistencies in Ashbrook's Theory 

What are the problems with the explanation as given 
by Ashbrook? First, Ashbrook did not appreciate the 
process of guide reliefing as it was developed by 
TCC&Co. Second, Ashbrook's sequence of steps to 
make the plate is illogical. Third, Ashbrook drew 
conclusions based on incomplete or inaccurate records. 

In Ashbrook's Step i, he assumed TCC&Co was 
planning to complete the plate with the first, full design, 
3-relief roller. That is not possible, because there is only 
one guide dot on the plate as set up for the inverted- 
orientation entry. When making a plate, the standard 
procedure is for all guide dots to be put on the plate 
before any entries are transferred. : It therefore appears 
that TCC&Co had no intention of transferring more than 
these three entries. It must have been a trial or test of 




Figure 2. Sheet Margin Pair of 91-92 1. IF. (Type I/) Courtesy of Ruben R. flegltnul 
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Ashbrook's Ornament "S" Remnant 

Figure 3. Villi Slnneing Inverted Entry RenmuMs in littttmn Margin 



Guide Dot for Inverted Entry 



some kind. Why would TCC&Co waste an expensive 
and hard-lo-obtain new plate for a trial? They would 
not. The inescapable conclusion is that the inverts were 
not the first thing on the plate. 

The guide dot which was used to position the entry 
of the three inverts can be plainly seen in the bottom 
margin of 9 1 L 1 E. due south of the "T" of "CENT" (see 
Figures 2 and 3). This guide dot is 3.5mm to the right of" 
the larger dot in the bottom margin (the remains of 
Ashbrook's "Ornament S") due south of the "E" of 
"CENT" illustrated in Figure 3. The guide dot has the 
same relative position to the inverted 91 LIE entry as 
the guide dots that controlled the top row entries on 
Plate 1 Early. In addition, there are no guide dots for 
inverted entries on 7 1 LIE or 81 LIE, This provides 
confirmation that a 3-relief roller, requiring one guide 
clot, was used to enter the inverts, rather than three 
individual entries from a I -relief roller, which would 
require three guide dots. 

The logic of starting with a 3-relief roller to make 3 
simultaneous vertical entries, and then later deciding to 
enter the top row with single entries, appears reversed. 
It seems far more probable that TCC&Co would have 
started out planning to use a 1 -relief roller to enter 
stamps individually, the method used by Rawdon, 
Wright, Hatch & Edson to make the 1847 5p and ] 0j£ 
plates, and the method used for the British stamp plates 
of this period. Trial and error would have showed them 
that they would not be able to successfully complete 
the le plate with a I -relief roller, and we know they 
created and used a 3-relief roller. 

In Ashbrook's Step 3, he describes TCC&Co as 
having entered positions I OR I through 1RI from the 



lop rel ief of the original roller. As described in the ( mule 
Relief article, the whole idea of a 3-relief roller is to make 
3 vertical entries from one setting (or else 2 entries, 
while using the top relief as a guide relief). It makes 
mure sense that a horizontal row of single entries would 
be made from a single-relief roller. 

In Ashbrook's Step 4, he states that TCC&Co erased 
positions 1RI and 2RI due to poor entry. Entries are 
generally not erased due to "poor entry" — they are 
erased because they are out of place, or have suffered 
severe damage. "Poorly entered" positions are further 
rocked with the transfer roll until the impression is 
satisfactory. 5 

In Ashbrook's Step 5, he describes the re-entry of 
positions 3R1 through I OR I to explain the double 
transfers found on these stamps. These double transfers 
are actually the result of fresh entries (erasing and 
entering again) and not the result of re-entries (making 
additional, but misplaced, roekings of the transfer roll 
into an existing entry). 

In Ashbrook's Step 6, he describes using the top 
relief of the second roller to enter the remaining 12 
positions to complete the top row. There is no reason to 
make single entries here. As will be described below, 
these 1 2 top row positions were entered as part of vertical 
units of three. 

In Ashbrook's Step 7, he describes the burnishing of 
the bottoms of positions 3R1 through 1 OR I prior to 
entering the final 1 80 positions. Why would TCC&Co 
voluntarily want to do this? Why would TCC&Co do it 
before entering the res! of the plate'.' This makes no 
sense. Such burnishing would normally lake place only 
after all 200 positions had been transferred to the plate. 
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and be part of the 
finishing process 
which prepares the 
plate for printing. The 
partial erasure of the 
bottoinsof3RlE-6R]E 
andSRIE- I OR IE was 
largely caused by the 
transfer roll when 
transferring the 
second-row designs 
immediately below 
these positions. 

New Evidence: 
The Plate Inven- 
tories 



4i 

JL 
Ji 

/ 

/ 
/ 

/ 

/ 



4<# 



There are two 
inventories of the 
printing plates and 

transfer rolls which 

TCC&Co turned over 

to the government 

when their contract to 

print postage stamps 

expired in August of 

I 86 1 . These inven- 
tories are found in 

receipts for the plates 

and rolls. An 

examination of these 

receipts provides some 

very interesting 

information that 

Ash brook was una- 
ware of when he wrote 

his book in 1938." 

The first receipt, 
shown in Figure 4. is 
dated August 14. 1861. the last day that TCC&Co 
delivered stamps tothe Post Office. On August 15, 1861, 
National Bank Note Company began stamp deliveries.-" 
This receipt was provided when TCC&Co turned over 
the plates, dies, and transfer rolls to the U. S. Mint. 

Ashbrook actually published a transcript of this 
receipt (shown to him by Philip H. Ward Jr.) in 1 95 1 ,« but 
unfortunately someone had misread one important word. 
Ashbrook printed the receipt as follows: 



acts/ ^tiUt*/* 



figure 4. Picture of 8/ 14/1 lib I Receipt 



Received Phila. Aug. 14th 1861 of Toppan, 
Carpenter, and Co.. the following stamp plates; 



29 
14 
2 

2 7 
3 



viz. 

Plates of Three Cent Stamps 
" " One " 
" ' L Five " " 
" " Ten " 
* L Twelve " 



I plate 
I .. 



Twenty- four 
Thirty " 
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J** 



Figure 5. Enlargement of Figure 4 (Showing lite "4 Pla/e\ Trial <S Broken") 

plates, boxed and sealed by Henry A. Chambers. 
U, S. Stamp Agent, Sept. 6th 1 877, and left in 
the custody of the Continental Bank Nate 



l " Ninety '* 
4 plates " Frail and broken 
I plate " Carrier's Stamp Franklin Head 
I " " " Eagle 

also 

1 Dies of Stamps 
24 Rolls of Stamps 

The above Rolls. Dies and Plates are the 
property of the U.S. Government and delivered 
in accordance with the terms of the Stamp 
Contract between the Post Office Department 
and Toppan. Carpenter & Co., as verified by 
Jonathan Guest, as Special Agent. P.O. Dept. 

L B, Walton 

Treas. U.S. Mint. 

As can be seen in the enlargement in Figure 5, the 
line Ashbrook transcribed as "4 plates Frail and broken" 
actually says "4 plates Trial and broken," The word 
"frail" makes little sense in this context of steel plates, 
because solid steel plates would hardly be considered 
"frail." However, "trial" makes a great deal of sense, 
because in 1 85 1 TCC&Co was just beginning to learn 
about the challenges of multiple relief plate production. 
It is obvious from looking at the printed stamps that 
they were going through a great deal of trial and error at 
this time. The existence of plates described as "trial" 
opens some interesting possibilities. These are 
discussed below. 

The second receipt, shown in Figure 6, is dated 
September 6. 1 877 and was signed in conjunction with 
an inventory relating to Special Primings. It provided 
more detail about the plates and rolls than the first receipt 
did. Philip H. Ward, Jr. published a transcription of this 
receipt in Mekeei's Weekly. May 4, 1956. p. 1 46, but it 
unfortunately was marred by typographical errors. 

This receipt reads as follows: 

Memorandum of U. S. Postage-Stamp rolls, and 



Company of New York City, 

One box, marked "F" - containing cancelled 
plates of the issue of 1 85 1 as follows. 

One ( I ) Cent plates Nos. 1 , 2. 

3.4.5.6.7.8.9. 10. I I. 12 = 12 plates 
Three (3) 1,2. 

3,4.5.6,7, 8,9. 10, 12. 13. 

14, 15. 16. 17, 18,20,21, 

22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28 = 26 plates 

Five (5) Cent = I Plate 
Ten (10)" =3 Plates 
Twelve (12)" = 3 Plates = 7 plates 

I c broken, rusted and warped 3 plates 

3c 1/2 plain 1/2 rusted I plate 

Ic 10 heads, balance plain I plate 

3c broken, warped, and rusted 2 plates 
One ( I ) plate 56 of Ic, 

10 of 30c and 15 of 12c 1 plate 

One ( I ) plate plain and rusted 1 pla te 

= 9 plates 

Total 54 plates 

One box marked "G" - containing cancelled rolls 
of the issue of 1851 as follows. 



Ic rolls. 


7 Rolls, 


3c " 


3" 


5c" 


2" 


10c" 


2" 


1 2e - 


2" 


24c " 


2" 


30c" 


2" 


90c" 


2" 


Carrier 


1 " 


Franklin 


11* 



Total 



24 rolls. 
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Figure 6. Phi lire of 9/t>/}H77 Receipt 

Of special interest regarding the 10 stamp are the lines: 
Ic broken, rusted and warped ... 3 plates 
1c 10 heads, balance plain ... I plate 
0m(1) plate 56«flc, 10 
of 30c, and 15 of 12c ... 1 plate. 



The description of these live plates is tantalizing. These 
plates are in addition to the separate listing of the 10 
plates numbered 1 through 12. Unfortunately, there is 
no indication of when these five plates were made, or 
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Roll "A' 



Figure 7 



Roll "B" 
The Three Transfer Rolls 



Roll <( C" 



the exact configuration of stamps on them. Apparently 
no stamps were ever issued from these plates. Surely 
one or more of these plates had heen included in the "4 
plates trial and broken" category shown in the 1861 
receipt. 

Could Any of These Additionally Plates Have 
Originated in 1851? 

There is a very good possibility that one or more of 
these I e plates were made at the same time that Plate 1 
Early was created in 1 85 1 . As Ash brook noted, TCC&Co 
obviously had difficulties completing the first lc plate, 
so perhaps another plate or two were ruined during their 
attempts to make the first 10 plate. The possible 
existence in 1851 of a second or third lc plate, one or 
two ruined and never used, allows a rethinking of how 
the varieties we see on the Plate I Early stamps might 
have been created. 

A Revised Scenario Using a Second Plate 

After having described the inconsistencies in 
Ashbrook's theory of how the plate was made, can a 
more probable sequence of events be constructed? The 
idea of having additional 10 "trial" plates opens an 
abundance of new possibilities, and allows numerous 
plausible scenarios involving the use of two or more 



plates. 

One possible scenario is set forth below, and it 
involves the use of two plates. The "trial" plate 
(eventually discarded) will be called "Plate 0" for 
convenience. In this scenario, it will be assumed that 
"Plate 0" is the plate described in the 1 877 inventory as 
"lc 10 heads, balance plain." This would account for 
one of the additional plates from the inventory for which 
we have no additional information. "Plate 0" could well 
have had as many unusual things on it as Plate 1 did. 

The diagrams below are intended to show which 
transfer roll was being used at the time, and what the 
plate looked like after each step of production. The plate 
diagrams show the entries as seen on the actual printing 
plate, as opposed to a sheet of stamps, which is a mirror 
image of the plate. For example, position 1 OR is the upper 
right comer stamp on a printed sheet of 200 stamps. 
However, it is in the upper left corner of the priming 
plate, and therefore is shown in the upper left corner in 
the diagrams. Thus, what is referred to as "the I OR 
column," the right-most vertical column on a sheet of 
stamps, will be shown at the far left in the diagrams. 

Where two or three vertical positions are shown 
joined by shading in the illustrations, it indicates multiple 
stamp images entered with one setting of the transfer 
mil. 
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Transfer Rolls 

In this scenario, the assumption has been made that three different transfer roils were created, and for convenience 
they will be called Roll A, Roll B and Roll C (see Figure 7). 

Transfer Roll "A": The first roll has a single relief, with the Type I full design. Ash brook makes no mention of such 
a roller. 

Transfer Roll "B": The second roll has three vertical reliefs, all with the Type I full design. This is Ashbrook's 
Type I "Original Roller" to which he did not give a number. 

Transfer Roll "C": The third roll also has three vertical reliefs, but with the Type 11 trimmed designs. These reliefs 
are spaced closer to each other than are the reliefs on Transfer Roll "B." This is Ashbrook's "Transfer Roll No. 1 ."' 

The transfer roll being used in any particular step below will be shown to the left of the plate diagram. 

The Detailed Steps to Create the Plate 

Step 1, Create the Type I, full design, 1 -relief transfer roller (Roll "A' 1 ), and enter ten positions, 1 0R1 -I Rl on plate 
I . [The author is unable to suggest a good reason why Plate 1 Early does not have 200 guide dots, supposing a single 
relief roller was initially used and the intention was to complete the plate of 200 subjects. It may be that "Plate 0" was 
laid out with the 200 guide dots intended for single relief entry, rather than plate 1.] 



10R 




Roll "A" 




Plate 1 



f-'igure H. Step 1 



Step 2. Erase all ten positions, perhaps because they were poorly spaced side- to-side. The double transfer on 7R1 E 
shows that the final entry is to the right of the original one, and the double transfers on 1 R I E. 2R I E. and 3RI E are to 
the left of the original ones. This suggests that the original spacing may have needed improvement. 
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Plate 1 



Figure 9. Step 2 



Step 3. Fresh-enter eight positions. ) OR I -3R I with Roll # I . spaced more evenly. Then conclude (perhaps from work 
on "Plate 0") that the plate cannot be completed using Roll "A." perhaps because of ironing-out. and abandon plate 
I . ["Ironing out" is the partial obliteration of part of the design of an entry already on the plate. It happens during the 
entry of the stamp adjacent to it, and is described in detail in the Guide Relief article.] 




Roll "A" 



10R 

3d: 



□□□□□□ 



3R 



Plate 1 



Figure 10. Step 3 
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Step 4, Create the Type 1, full design, 3-relief transfer roller (Roll "ET in illustrations), rotate abandoned plate I 180". 
and enter the three inverts as a trial of the roller. This may have shown TCC&Co that the use of three type I reliefs on 
one roller was not feasible because of the ironing-out problem. 



fur\ 



o 



Roll "B" 



□ 




□ 




□ 






□□□□□□□□ 



Plate 1 



Figure II. Step 4 



Step 5. Create the Type II. trimmed-design, 3-relief transfer roller (Roll "C" in illustrations), and begin entry of plate 
with Roll "C" Enter 10 (vertical?) entries and encounter an unknown (and apparently catastrophic) problem with 
plate that forced TCC&Co to abandon plate permanently. 



□ 



A 




Roll "C" 



□ 




□ 




□ 




□ 




□ 


? 


□ 
□ 


■ 


□ 




□ 




□ 





Plate 



figure 12. Step 5 



Step 6. Because of a limited supply of blank plates. TCC&Co may have been forced to resurrect the abandoned 
Plate 1 (which at this time contained eleven entries. 10R1-3R1 and the inverted 71LI-8ILI-9ILI). Erase the three 
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inverts from plate 1. leav ing 10R1-3R1 remaining on the plate. Do not attempt to erase positions I0R1-3R1 a second 
time, which would prevent further weakening of the plate from a second erasure, and would be less work. Rotate Plate 
1 180" in preparation for further entries to complete the plate. 



□□□□□□□□ 













Plate 1 



Figure {3. Step 6 



Step 7. Enter positions 20R I -30R I using Roll "C* (attempting unsuccessfully to avoid having the transfer roll iron 
out [lie bottom of the existing I OR I ). 



□ 



A 
o 




Roll "C" 




Plate 1 



Figure 14. Step 7 



Step 8. Finish transferring the remaining seven entries in the 10R column in the standard guide reliefing manner 
(see Guide Relief article), This is done with three further settings which transfer two designs each, followed by a 
fourth setting which trans fers the last single design to the bottom row of the plate. 
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a 

□ 



A 





Roll "C" 



i — 1 1 — i i — i r~i i — 1 1 — 1 1 — 1 1 — i 

□□□□□□□□ 
□ 

n 

B-" 40R 

□ 




□ 

n 
U 

□ 

j^^100R 





Plate 1 



Figure 15. Step It 



Step 9. Enter seven more vertical columns using Roll "C" in the same manner as in Steps 7 and 8. Attempt to avoid 
ironing out the bottoms of the top row positions 9R I - 3R 1 , 




Roll "C" 



□□□□□□□□ 




□□□□□□□Q^ 




□ □□□□□□□ ^13R 




□□□□□□□□ 




□□□□□□□□ 




□□□□□□□□ 




□□□□□□□□ 




□□□□□□□□ 




□ □□□□□□□ ^93R 




□ □□□□□□ 





Plate 1 



Figure 16. Step % 



Step 10. Enter positions 2RI-12R1-22RI from a single transfer roll setting of Roll "C'Note that position 2R1 is 
entered on top of the original entry erased in Step 2 above. 
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a 
□ 



A 
o 



Roll "C" 



□□□□□□□□□ 

□ □□□□□□□□\, B 

□□□□□□□□q 2R 

□ □□□□□□□ \ 2 2R 
□□□□□□□□ 

□□□□□□□□ 

□□□□□□□□ 

□□□□□□□□ 

□□□□□□□□ 

□□□□□□□□ 



Plate 1 

Figure 17. Step 10 

Step 11. Finish 2R column using Roll "C" in the standard guide rclieflng manner. 



D 
□ 



A 
o 



Roll "C" 



□□□□□□□□□ 

□□□□□□□□□ 

□□□□□□□□□ 

□□□□□□□□□^ 

□□□□□□□□□^ 

□□□□□□□□□ 

□□□□□□□□□ 

□□□□□□□□□ 

□□□□□□□□tr 



32R 



92R 



Plate 1 



Figure 1H. Step 11 

Step 12. Enter positions 1R1-1 1R1-21RI from a single transfer roll setting of Roll "C." Note that position IR1 is 
entered on top of the original entry erased in Step 2 above. 
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a 
□ 



A 





Roll "C" 



□□□□□□□□□□ 

□ □□□□□□□□□ 21R 

□□□□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□□□□ 



Plate 1 

Figure 19. Step 12 

Step 13 finish 1 R column using Roll "T" in the standard guide reliefing manner. 



□ 



A 


W 



Roll "C" 



□□□□□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□□□□□ 

□□□□□□□□□Q^ 

□□□□□□□□□□ 

□□□□□□□□□□ 

□□□□□□□□□□ 

□□□□□□□□□□ 

□□□□□□□□□□ 

□ □□□□□□□DO--' 



31R 



91R 



Plate 1 

Figure 20. Step 13 

Step 14. Enter the 10L column using Roll "C"the same way as in Steps 12 and 13. 
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o 

□ 



A 




Roll "C" 



□□□□□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□□□□□ 



□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

L-> VIOOL 

FT 



Plate 1 



Figure 21. Step I -I 



Step 15. Complete the remainder ofthe plate (nine additional vertical columns] using Roll "C" the same way as in 
Step 14. Note that the final three positions entered are made on top ofthe remains of the erased inverts, 7 1-8 1-91 LI . 
The plate, after finishing operations, is now ready to print the stamps. 



o 

□ 



A 




Roll "C" 



□□□□□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□□□□□ 



Plate 1 



□□□□□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□□□□0 

□ □□□□□□□0T] 

□ □□□□□□gM 
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Figure 22. Slop IS 
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f-Vfiov 2.1. Iinimiptfic Design ill Top of 17RIE 

To summarize, the scenario proposed here has 
illustrated a different sequence of events than that 
described by Ashbrook to arrive at the finished Plate 1 
Early. It is felt that it is much closer to the truth, but it is 
important to stress, however, that there is not enough 
information to be sure what actually happened. 

Reasons for Type I and Type lb 

In spite of the attempt in Steps 7 and 9 above to 
avoid ironing out the bottom of the entries above them 
(3R 1 -10R1 ). all but one of them (7R IE) did. in fact, get 
partially erased, thus resulting in what collectors call 
the Type lb in positions 3-6R1E and 8-9RI E.The bottom 
of position 10R1 E was erased so extensively that it is 
classified as a Type II stamp. These varieties were not 
created by selective plate burnishing. 

Position 7R1E, Type I (see Figure 1) shows the 
complete design at the bottom because the top of the 
position below (17R1E) was significantly short- 
transferred at the top (and thus incomplete). As a result, 
the bottom of 7R1E did not get ironed out and thus was 
preserved (see figure Students ilmnigfiout the 
years have come up with many differing explanations 
for the existence of 7R1 E. among them that it received 
special treatment." As shown above, 7R1E was not 
treated as "special." The full Type I design survived 
because of the short transfer of the stamp below it. 

Conclusion 

The production of the first 1 i plate was quite a 
learning experience forTCC&Co. They faced a number 
of challenges and met with varying degrees of success 



before they ultimately were able to print stamps from 
this plate. The outcome for TCC&Co was that they 
learned a great deal about stamp production. The result 
for collectors over the past 1 50 years is the multiplicity 
of types and varieties that we now associate with Plate 
1 Early. Because of TCC&Co's ordeal, collectors have 
enjoyed countless hours studying their work and 
techniques and developing explanations for what they 
have seen on the stamps. Perhaps had the answer been 
simple, all the burning issues would have been solved 
long ago. This article has suggested an alternate 
explanation for how the plate was produced, as well as 
providing a framework for other possible explanations. 
It has added further understanding of some of the major 
plate varieties known to exist. It is hoped that this article 
has set forth some new ideas that will stimulate 
additional study, leading to the further understanding 
of this fascinating plate. 
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Part IIC. 

Unusual Usages of the 1£ Stamp of 1851 

by Hubert C. Skinner 



Prior to 1851. there were few 1 fees or postage rates 
and. thus, little need for le adhesive stamps. 1c each 
was charged for drop letters (from 1794) and for way 
fees (from 1825). The Postal Act of 3 March 1851 
reduced rates for carrier delivery and for printed matter 
(i.e., circulars and newspapers, per ounce, for distances 
up to 500 miles) to 1 e: the le rate for drop letters was 
continued. In addition, a I e fee for advertised letters 
was established. The Postal Act of 30 August 1852 
lowered the printed mailer rale lo le anywhere in the 
United States and increased the weight limit to three 
ounces. 

With the reduced rates in 1 85 1 and the many changes 
in the handling and processing of the mails, new stamps 
in new values were issued, including le adhesives. The 
ordinary usage of the new 10 value was to prepay drop 
letters, way letters, circulars, and newspapers. In 
addition, three 10 stamps could be used to prepay the 
intercity letter rale and. in combination with other values, 
the 100 rate to California and other domestic destinations 
more distant than 3.000 miles or the rates to foreign 
countries. None of these are considered here to be 
"unusual usages" unless other factors are involved. 
Numerous examples of unusual usages of the 1851 



stamps are known, but onl\ a selected few can be 
presented here. Some unusual usages of 1 e stamps have 
been described previously by this writer in the Chronicle 
as "Quintessential Covers." 

A Quintessential Cover 

A Quintessential 1 Cover is collectible for numerous 
compelling reasons. Such covers are of intense interest 
to collectors and arc a great privilege to own because 
they represent a higher degree of uniqueness that is more 
than singular — in such cases there are degrees of 
uniquity (i.e., some covers are "more unique" than 
others!). The cover described here (see Figure I) is 
unique in several respects, thus meeting the 
qualifications for a quintessential cover. 

At first, the cover illustrated below appears to be an 
ordinary 30 rate cover — the inter-city rate — franked by 
a strip of three of the Type II le stamps of 1851. 
However, there is no town mark present and the strip is 
obliterated by four strikes of the remarkable "1" in 
shaded octagon struck in blue at Philadelphia (see Figure 
2). 
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NS-A 2 

Philadelphia. 

Pennsylvania 
blue 



This numeral marking (S-E NS-A 2) 
represents the new 1 e postage rate for drop 
letters and circulars (reduced rates 
effective on 1 July 1852). The folded letter, 
addressed to the Whelan firm in 
Philadelphia, was received there 
uncanceled and marked at Philadelphia as 
a drop letter. Inside, the letter is headed 
"New York 1 1 July 1 85 1." which explains 
the 30 postage placed on the letter and 
reveals that it was written only ten days 
after the stamps were issued and the new 
rates became effective, Thus, it is an early 
use of the 1851 issue. The letter was 
carried "out of the mails" from New York 
to Philadelphia where it was "dropped" 
into the post. It is not a "bootleg" cover, 
as the full inter-city rate of 30 was prepaid 
by the strip of 1 e stamps. However, it does 
present an anomaly — a strip of three 10 
stamps canceled by multiple strikes of the 
numeral "1" rate marking designed for a 
1 1 rate cover (see Figure 4). 

An early use, the strip of stamps 
(Figure 1 ) is a fresh, clear and crisp early 
printing from Plate One Early. Further, one 
of the stamps has iwo pre-print creases, 
which adds to its interest. More important, 
however, is the plate position of the strip, 
which is 64-65-66R1E, the middle stamp 
being a major double transfer, the "most pronounced" 




IMS | 



Figure 2. Skinnet'Eno listing 




Figure 3. S-E NS-A-2 on Jt 
ISS1 



struck twice 



on Plate One Early. For this reason, Stanley 
B. Ashbrook illustrated this caver in his 
classic work on the 10 stamps as a part of 
his description of this rare double transfer 
position. 2 He described 65R1 E as "equally 
as rare as the Type 1, 7RlE...[but] 1 have 
seen far fewer copies of 65R than I have 
of 7R" and examples of this "scarce major 
shift" as "eagerly sought by specialists of 
the I c Stamp." The stamps on this cover 
he termed "a very remarkable strip — tied 
four times by the Philadelphia blue numeral 
"1" in a double lined octagon. Quite a 
scarce numeral rate handstamp used as an 
obliteration." Ashbrook's pencilled notes 
can be seen on the face of this co\er and 
his analysis of this cover and of the rare 
double transfer position are quoted and 
illustrated in a Chronicle article. In 
addition, the signed notes Ashbrook placed 
on the reverse of this folded letter are 
shown in Figure 4 on page 1 06. 1 The cover 
was illustrated yet again in Thomas J. 
Alexander's revision of Simpson. 4 One 
might be tempted to consider this rare 
usage of the numeral "1" on an inner-city 
letter as an unique occurrence. Such is not 
the ease, however, as a revealing example 
of "postal history off cover" demonstrates, 
a 30 orange brown stamp (Scott No. 1 0) 
in blue with die same "1" in octagon (see 




Figure 4. A prepaid It circular (rum Philadelphia lt> Onvigsburg. Pennsylvania 
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Figure 5. The large quadruple rate valentine cover franked with three 3e vamps (Seat! \o. II j and three If 
stamps (Scott No. 5, 5 A and HA) addressed to Miss Eunice M. Chittenden in Westhrook, Connecticut. The caver 
was mailed on February 12, 1852, at Deep River, Connecticut, and the 12c total postage represents prepayment 
of the quadruple inter-city rate. 



Figure 3). Accordingly, at least one other cover, most 
likely a letter franked with the li 1851 stamp and rated 
at "it for the inter-city rate, existed at one time. 

A Remarkable Valentine Cover 

Another quintessential cover, a large valentine 
envelope bearing quadruple rate inter-city postage, was 



mailed on "FEB/12" [1852] at "DEEP RIVER/Ct." and 
was addressed to Miss Eunice M. Chittenden of 
Weslbrook. Connecticut]. Such large ornamental 
valentine envelopes, though not common, are fairly 
typical of the late 1 840s and 1 850s. A number of other 
similar valentine covers are recorded bearing the 1847 
first issue stamps or 1851-1861 adhesives. Some are 
stampless (almost all stampless valentines are prepaid) 
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H I 



f fi. /Jt'toY iwn- of the vertical pair C-l 'It Hi ) from the large valentine cover shown on the previous page. 
Ash brook \ drawing of the rare Type I. position "HIE, is shown to the right of the \tamps. 



or bear adhesives issued by the competing local posts. 
The 12e quadruple rate postage on the valentine cover 
illustrated here (Figure 5) was prepaid by three 3fi 
stamps {Scott No. 1 1) and three 10 stamps, consisting 
of a vertical pair and a single stamp; all three arc 
different types. The adhesives are arranged artistically 
at the four corners of the large cover with the vertical 
pair at lower left, a 30 stamp in each of the other three 
corners and a 1 c stamp placed on the reverse to seal the 
envelope. 

The unusual and quintessential nature of this cover 
pertains to the adhesive stamps used for prepayment of 
the postage. All three of the 10 stamps are from Plate 
One Early, each is a different type and each has a 
different catalogue number. The vertical pair (see Figure 
6) is 7-17 R1E and the single is from position 3RIE . 
The top stamp in the pair is Type I. the rarest general 
issue U.S. postage stamp (Scott No. 5). (There are fewer 
recorded examples of certain catalogue- listed "stamps" 
impressed with grills of unusual sizes, but these are not 
considered by this writer to be separate general issue 
postage stamps. Further, he does not believe the last 
words on certain Continental Bank Note printings have 
yet been voiced or written.). The bottom stamp in the 
vertical pair is a Type Ilia (Scott No. 8A) with a wide 



break at the top and the single stamp on the flap is a 
Type lb (Scott No, 5A). The three imperforate 30 stamps 
are brownish carmine (Scott No, 1 1 ), the typical color 
of the 3c stamps printed in 1852 after the mixture of 
pigments was changed late in 1851 from the 80% 
Venetian red (iron oxide pigment) and 20% vermilion 
(mercuric sulphide pigment) used for the earlier orange 
brown printings to what Chase described as "a very good 
quality of Venetian red without admixture of vermilion.'" 1 

Only one other cover is recorded with two other types 
of the 10 designs; however, it is a single rate inter-city 
cover and does not bear any additional adhesive stamps. 
Thus, our quintessential cover is unique in its 
combination of three 10 types with, in addition, three 
3t stamps. Further, this cover bears the only Type I 10 
stamp known used on a valentine envelope. One other 
combination usage is recorded, a Type I 1 stamp used 
w ith a single 3c stamp. 

This cover was described and illustrated previously 
in the Chronicle? in the Silver Anniversary Booklet of 
the USPCS;' and in Thomas J. Alexander's revision of 
Tracy Simpson's U.S. Postal Markings, 1 85 1 -1 861 . s A 
more detailed description of this cover and an illustration 
of the valentine enclosure can be found in the Chronicle 
article. 
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Figure 7. A single Type I slump (7RIE) from Philadelphia to Newbargh, N. Y. 



Another Type I on Cover 

Another wonderful Type I stamp on cover resides in 
a well-known Midwestern collection. It is a single 7R1 
E with full margins (Scott No. 5), showing the type 
characteristics at top and bottom clearly, used at 
Philadelphia on a printed circular (see Figure 7). The 
date of use appears to be February 1852, thus a 
contemporary usage with the valentine cover. This 
circular is postmarked at Philadelphia and is addressed 
to Newburgh, N.Y. It represents a normal usage of the 



10 single stamp to prepay the 10 circular rate. The 
unusual feature is the presence of a handsome eop\ til" 
the rarest general issue United Stales postage stamp. 
The blue stamp on a circular printed on blue paper makes 
a very attractive combination. 

A Rare New York City Delivery Cover 

Though a number of covers have been recorded with 
the 1 slamp used as early as 1 852 to prepay a way fee, 
few (if any ) can be identified with the carrier fee prepaid 




Figure X. A prepaid carrier delivery cover used at New York City on March 15, W5f> 
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Figure 9. An Eagle Carrier slump prepaying lite Ic pickup fee at Cincinnati, Ohio 



by the \t stamp of 1851 prior to 1856. At New York 
City, double-circular postmark/cancelers were 
introduced in early 1856. These markings consisted of 
two concentric circles with "U.S. MAIL" above and 
"CITY DELIVERY" below between the two circles. At 
center, a large removable rate numeral ("For "2") above 
and a smaller, abbreviated month and day below were 
present. A removable "PAID" logo was attached at the 
top outside the double circle. Illustrations and detailed 
descriptions of the usage of these markings (with and 
without the "PAID" logo) appear in Ashbrook's classic 
work on the 1 stamps.' 1 

Ashbrook's records show the earliest known usage 
of this marking as March 28, 1856. on a 3£ stamp 
representing overpayment of the delivery fee. 11 ' 
According to the Ash brook records, another cover from 
late March 1856 (then in the Harold C. Brooks 
collection) represents the earliest usage of the 10 stamp 
to prepay the carrier fee at New York (or anywhere? ). 
The cover at Figure 8 not only appears to be earlier in 
both categories, it also bears the octagonal hour marking 
in red which Ashbrook describes as the only known 
example not struck in black ink." I read the date on that 
cover as March 28 [1856]; and I have seen two 
additional examples of the hour marking struck in red 
including the cover illustrated above. It, as in the case 
of the ex-Brooks cover, bears a 1 stamp canceled by 
[he paid double circle marking with a numeral "I " 
showing pickup and delivery entirely within the carrier 
service, fully prepaid. Both covers now reside in the 



same collection of New York City postal history. The 
cover illustrated here bears a full margined 1c Type 11 
stamp (Scott No. 7) and the date appears to be March 
15 [1856]. Thus, this cover is the EKU for both the 
double circle handstainp (as a canceler) and the hour 
marking. I believe that the hour marking was struck in 
red only briefly (for two weeks?) and then changed to 
black for improved legibility. The rate marking with 
"PAID" logo continued to be struck in red as this color 
indicated paid and black indicated unpaid. 

Another Rare Carrier Cover 

Another rare 1 carrier cover is illustrated in Figure 
9. However, it bears the 10 Eagle carrier stamp (Scott 
No. L02), one of the two adhesives issued in 1 85 1 for 
this special carrier usage, rather than one of the 10 
general issue stamps. The 10 carrier stamp is canceled 
by a distinctive split squared target cancel (S-E SD-T 
45) used in 1854 by C.C, Williams to obliterate his own 
2c Williams' City Post adhesives (Scott No. 9LB1) as 
well as the I £ Eagle carrier stamps. Elliott Perry records 
this cancel in blue on the Williams stamp on a cover 
from the Stephen D. Brown collection and on a Eagle 
stamp (in blue) on another cover dated December 4, 
1854, which also bears a 30 stamp. 12 Clearly, the ex- 
Brown cover represents local usage and the second cover 
shows prepayment of the 1 e pickup fee on an outbound 
inter-city letter. Perry makes no mention of the split grid 
cancel struck in red; this represents the 10 pickup fee 
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"to the post office." However, both red and blue squared 
target cancels are listed on the Eagle carrier stamp in 
the 2001 Scott U.S. Specialized Catalogue. 

In late 1854, C.C. Williams received his official 
appointment as letter carrier at the Cincinnati Post 
Office, which Pern beiie\ eel took effect in October due 
to a public notice printed in the Cincinnati Daily Gazette 
on October 27. 1854." For a detailed account, see the 
brief articles in Put Paragraphs that illustrate this 
advertisement and quote from listings in the Cincinnati 
directory for 1 855. 1 4 That Williams was performing his 
pickup and delivery services as early as September I . 
though perhaps unofficially, is shown by the cover 
illustrated here which is dated "SEP/1" [1854]. As 
Williams left his post with the carrier service in the 
spring or early summer of 1 855, the above pictured cover 
could not be from 1855. Thus, Williams' City Post and 
Williams" carrier services lasted less than one year. 

The cover in Figure 9 documents the usage of the 
1851 1 1 Eagle carrier stamps in Cincinnati and 
demonstrates that Williams* split squared target cancel 
actually was used on the Eagle carriers. Further, this 
red target tying the Eagle carrier stamp to this cover 
indisputably links C.C. Williams to the carrier service 
at the Cincinnati Post Office, as this cancellation also 
was used by Williams on his own adhesive stamps. 
Elliott Perry's research and analysis of the Cincinnati 
carrier usages is documented and largely verified. The 
only factor left unresolved is the actual date that 
Williams began his work with the Cincinnati Post Office. 



A Transatlantic Circular Cover 

The rate for printed circulars to a foreign country 
during the 1851 period was 2j£. Prepaid circulars are 
scarce but certainly are not rare. The circular shown at 
Figure 10 is unusual in the rarity of the stamps used for 
prepayment of this 20 international circular rale. 

The printed circular was mailed at New Orleans on 
"NOV/1 7" | 1 856] and is addressed to Vienna, Austria, 
a somewhat scarce destination. It was carried by a British 
packet and was exchanged at Calais, a French port of 
entry. From Calais, the letter was forwarded to Vienna, 
where it was received and backstamped on "13 DEC." 
The unusual aspect of this folded letter is that the circular 
rate is prepaid by a pair of Ic Type II stamps from the 
left pane of Plate Three, a relatively scarce plate, 
positions 19-20L3. Multiples, even pairs, from this plate 
are rarely seen. Further, the stamps are in a deep Prussian 
blue shade, which renders them not only highly desirable 
but quite beautiful. This cover formerly resided in the 
Stephen D. Brown and Philip H. Ward collections. 

Prepaid Way Covers 

As noted above, covers with the le stamp used for 
prepayment of the way fee are recorded. Such covers 
are very scarce, but almost all exampSes consist of a 1 
stamp used together with a 3c stamp to pay the 3 e inter- 
city rate + le way fee. The cover shown in Figure 1 1 



AT 





Figure If). A transatlantic printed circular from New Orleans m Henna 
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Figure II. A prepaid "way" cov 

was picked up somewhere along the Mississippi River 
by a contract vessel bound for New Orleans, where the 
cover entered the mails on "MAR/6" [1852], as shown 
by the postmark at left. The two stamps were canceled 
with a characteristic black grid and the folded letter was 
endorsed "Way" indicating its origin, having been picked 
up on the "way" to New Orleans. 

The cover shown above bears a 1 *S Type 11 stamp 



•er which entered the mails at Mew Orleans in early 1852 



(Scott No. 7) and a 3(f stamp (Scott No. 1 1 ). This usage 
from March 1 852 represents an early use of a 10 stamp 
to prepay other than the circular or drop letter rates. 
Similar prepaid way covers, addressed to New Orleans, 
are fairly scarce but are not rare as some vendors claim 
when such covers are offered for sale. Similar covers 
from other way routes are relatively rare. 





/7< 



Figure 12. The Savannah "MAIL ROUTE- over described by Ashbrook 
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F to*™ &, The second known prepaid way covet from Savannah, Georgia 



The Savannah "MAIL ROUTE" Covers 

Covers bearing handstamped markings reading 
"MAIL ROUTE" have fascinated postal historians for 
many decades. The first definitive articles were 
published in Stamps magazine by Henry Meyer in the 
mid-1950s. Most of the "MAIL ROUTE" markings were 
applied to covers at New York. Philadelphia and 
Providence in the years 1827-1830 and do not occur 
with adhesive stamps. "MAIL ROUTE" as struck on 
these early covers has a totally different meaning from 
the "MAIL ROUTE" marking struck years later at 
Savannah, Georgia. 1 ' 

The Savannah "MAIL ROUTE" marking struck in 
red ink is known on stampless covers ( 1 846- 1 849), but 
only five examples are recorded. The same handstamp 
struck in black ink is recorded on only four covers. Two 
of these are prepaid way covers and were franked with 
1 e stamps (Scott No. 7, 9). adding 1 to the 3c payment 
for the ordinary inter-city rate; both are illustrated here 
(Figures 12 and 13). In addition, a very few off cover 
IC stamps are known with a part of the ""MAIL 
ROUTE" marking in black (S-E PM-RM 5) as sole 
cancel on the stamp. A third envelope bears a single 3c 
orange brown stamp (Scott No. 1 0) used "DEC/2" [1851 
- year dated enclosure]. The fourth is a Nesbitt entire 
(Scott No. U9) with a Savannah CDS dated "OCT/6." 
As this entire was issued in 1854, the known period of 
use in black ink on franked covers is from late 1851 to 



(at least) late 1 854. Clearly, the meaning of the Savannah 
"MAIL ROUTE" is "picked up on the mail route on the 
way [to Savannah]" by a contract vessel on a "mail 
route." At Savannah, the letters were postmarked, struck 
with the origin marking "MAIL ROUTE" and forwarded 
to destination. 

The cover shown on the previous page was illustrated 
in Ashbrook, with the 30 stamp missing. 1 " Here, another 
30 stamp is affixed to indicate the proper franking on 
this prepaid way cover (as it was sold in the Thomas J. 
Alexander Collection, 1990). The 1 stamp is the recut 
Type IV (Scott No. 9). The year of use is probably 1 852 
(the "2/JUL" on the restored stamp does not relate to 
the actual day or month of use). Ash brook's brief 
description reads (correctly) "Such items as these have 
been mistakenly termed 'Carriers,' when in fact this 
particular item shows a prepayment of the 'WAY' fee. 
Picked up enroute. it was deposited in the Savannah 
Post Office, postmarked, and the 1c 185 1 [sic] canceled 
'Mail Route."" Later articles by Arthur H. Bond and 
Thomas J. Alexander add little except that the 30 orange 
brown cover described above is illustrated on p. 21 1 in 
Alexander's book. 17 

The second prepaid way cover recorded bearing the 
Savannah "MAIL ROUTE" marking is shown at Figure 
13. It is franked with a single Ic Type II stamp (Scott 
No. 7) placed on a Nesbitt entire (Scott No. U9) . It is 
similar to the fourth in the list of known covers with the 
"MAIL ROUTE" marking struck in black ink. The 10 
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Figure 14. A Prussian Closed Mail Cover from 

adhesive is tied to the 3c indicium hy the Savannah 
CDS and, in addition to the "MAIL ROUTE" handstamp, 
the cover is endorsed "pr Steamer of 14th to NYork." 
This cover formerly was in the Cipolla Collection. No 
additional Savannah prepaid way covers have been 
located. Thus, the Savannah "MAIL ROUTE" marking 
is not only quite unusual, but it appears to be extremely 
rare. 



more to Alexattdroffskx. Russia 

An Unusual Transatlantic Cover 

The cover illustrated here (Figure 14) represents only 
one of many transatlantic covers with 10 imperforate 
stamps used to prepay a portion of the rate required to 
carry the letter to destination. However, this one is quite 
unusual in the franking used to make up the 37c" rate to 
Russia by Prussian Closed Mail routed via Great Britain. 
Only three covers, including this one, all addressed to 
William L. Winans, are recorded with this combination 




Figure 15. The 1851 stamps used in combination with a Seshitt entire to Canada West 
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Figure Id. Another combination I Of rate cross-border cover to Canada franked with a single It imperforate recut 
Type If" stamp from Plate One Late and two 3t perforated Type I stumps frmn the 1X57 issue on a 3f Nesbitt postal 
stationery envelope* A three way combination such as this is quite unusual. 



of stamps. Wtnans. nf Baltimore, worked foi the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad. The letter is addressed to him at 
Alexandre ffsky. H[is], M[ajesty's]. Works near St. 
Petersburg, Russia. The "works" was a railroad, the first 
railroad to he built in Russia, being built to the Czar's 
summer palace which was under construction at this 
time. Evidently. Winans was a consultant. 

This folded letter to Russia bears three full 
margined! 20 stamps and a single 10 recut Type IV stamp 
with wide margins used together to make up the 370 
rate by Prussian Closed Mail. It was posted at Baltimore 
on "APR/15" [1 856] and dispatched to Russia via Great 
Britain and Aachen, the exchange point for Prussian 
Closed Mail. Today, this magnificent cover is part of a 
prominent collection in Texas. 

Combination Covers to Canada 

In 1851, the single rate to Canada ('A ounce, up to 
2,500 miles) was set at 100. As no 100 stamps were 
issued until 1855, if prepaid this rate had to be made up 
with a combination of values, generally a single 1c stamp 
and three 30 stamps. After 1854, the 30 Nesbitt postal 
stationery envelopes could be used in combination with 
imperforate adhesives. 

The cover illustrated in Figure 15 originated in 
Cleveland, Ohio on "APR/30" [1856], was exchanged 
at "WlNDSQR[Oniario]/C.W." on "MY 1/1856" and 



was received at "COLLING WOOD HARBOR" [Canada 
West] on "MAY/2" as attested to by baekstamps. In 
addition, it is handslampcd "In My Opinion This Cover 
Is Genuine in Every Respeet/STANLEY B, 
ASH BROOK." together with the notation "10c Rate to 
CANADA" and Ashbrook's signature in manuscript on 
the reverse. The postage is fully prepaid by a recut 1 
Type IV adhesive (Scott No. 9) and a vertical pair of 30 
stamps (Scott No. 1 1) on a 30 Nesbitt envelope (Scott 
No. U9). This usage is late in the period of use of 
imperforate adhesives, and is a bit unusual only in that 
it represent a three-way combination of two different 
values with a postal stationery envelope. Most earlier 
covers are franked with three 30 stamps and a single 10 
stamp. 

The cover illustrated in Figure 16 carries a much 
scarcer combination. Superficially, this Nesbitt envelope 
resembles the Cleveland cover in its combination of a 
30 entire with a single 10 adhesive stamp and two 30 
stamps. However, closer examination will reveal that 
the two 30 adhesives are perforated Type I stamps (Scott 
No. 25). This combination of issues is quite unusual, 
representing late usage of an imperforate 10 Type IV 
stamp (Scott No. 9) with the perforated 30 stamps of 
1857 used together w ith a 30 Nesbitt postal stationery 
envelope to make up the 100 single postage rate to 
Canada. 

This cross-border envelope was postmarked at 
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Figure 17. The "Buckspori nan" on " H imer-chy 
to allow the "PAID" to full on the cover as a postal 

"DEDH AM/MASS" on "SEP/25" [1857] and received 
at "QUEBEC/L.C," on "SP 28/1857" as shown by a 
Quebec City double arc circular dalestamp on the 
reverse of the cover. The "DEDHAM/MASS" daieMamp 
is struck clearly in red ink. but inexplicably, the "SEP" 
is either underinked and, thus very faint or, for some 
reason, is missing entirely from the circular datestamp. 
The adhesives and the Nesbitt indicium are canceled 
by four strikes of the distinctive Dedham "PAID in 
elaborate grid" cancellation (S-E PM-PE 5) struck in 



inrc cover. \ote that the obliterator is positioned 
marking ami the grid to cancel the stamp. 

black ink. This attractive cancel adds to the interest and 
appeal of this cross-border combination cover. 

The Bucksport, Maine, Blue "Flag" 

As the 1851 issue is only the second series of 
adhesive stamps isstied by the United States Post Office, 
the evolution of canceling devices was still in its 
formative stages. The exciting pictorials and other so- 
called "fancy" and elaborate cancels were yet to make 




Figure IS. A drop letter from Bucksport. Maine, with the so-called "Bucksport Flag" OB a combination 
postal marking/obliteraior. Note the "PAID" falls on the cover and the grid capably cancels the le stamp. 
The salmon color adds to the heaaty of this remarkable cover. 
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Figure 19. An ornamented envelope pieked itp and delivered by the New York City Delivery (official carrier service) 
at "11/2 P. M. " as shown by the elongate octagonal hour marking at top venter. The "H " at the top of the hour 
marking indicated carrier delivery from Station B. The unusual corner card, embellished by a woodcut of the Croton 
Mills Building, is printed across the left end of the envelope. The stamp, a recut Type It, is position 6V from the left 
pane of Plate One Late, and is canceled by the red CDS of the NYCD carrier service. The cover is further enhanced 
by allegorical and heraldic design woodcuts on each of the four hack flaps as shown in Figure 20. 



their appearance. Only a very few truly pictorial 
obi iterators are recorded on the 1851 stamps. Perhaps 
this is the reason many cancellation collectors have been 
motivated to label this killer "The Bucksport Flag with 
PAID." This writer chose to classify it as a Simple 
Design-Grid (S-E SD-G 108) in the volume on United 
Stales Cancellations. 1 845- 1 $69, with cross listings 
under flag cancels and paid markings. Further, it is rather 
uncommon for fancy or otherwise distinctive cancels to 
appear on other than inter-city letters. Thus, covers such 
as the 3c cover illustrated and described in Figure 1 7 are 
highly desirable and eagerly sought after by cancellation 
and postal history collectors. 

The handsome cover represents the ordinary usage 
of this combination postal marking and cancelling device 
to obliterate a 3c stamp on an inter-city letter. Note that 
the image is positioned carefully such that the "PAID" 
marking falls on the cover as a postal marking and the 
square grid portion of the device cancels the adhesive 
stamp. The usage may be from early 1 852 as the 
docketing notation indicates at lower left. The cover 
has an ornamental blind embossed border and was 
postmarked on "FEB/19." Clearly, however, it is not a 
valentine cover as the sender was Henry Gihbs and the 
recipient was Thofmas] C. Farris. Esq [an attorney]. 

The uncommonly attractive item illustrated at Figure 
18 is another cover from the well-known Midwestern 



collection cited earlier. The salmon color, together with 
the blues of the adhesive and the postal markings, add 
to the appeal of this rare cover. As stated above, it is 
rather unusual for distinctive ob! iterators to be used on 
other than intercity letters. Again, the canceling device 
was positioned such that the "PAID" portion falls on 
the cover and is thus more legible. The square grid 
portion capably obliterates the adhesive stamp. Perhaps 
the fact that this device is a combination postal marking 
and killer explains this scarce usage. The I C stamp is a 
recut Type IV from Plate One Late, position 31RIL. 
Note the remarkably full margins on the 1 <t stamp which 
further enhance this beautiful cover. 

An Elaborately Ornamented Carrier Cover 

Woodcuts of buildings used to enhance printed corner 
cards are relatively scarce during the life of the 1851 
issue. Such a cover with the corner card embellished by 
a woodcut of the Croton Mills Building is illustrated in 
Figure 19. However, as the fully "exploded" cover shows 
(Figure 20), each of the back flaps also bears a handsome 
woodcut illustration. Lavishly decorated envelopes like 
this with all four back flaps ornamented by allegorical 
and heraldic designs in addition to demonstrative 
advertising are not only most unusual but are quite rare. 
Further, on the cover illustrated here in Figures 19 and 
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Figure 21. The "SAN FRANCISCO NEWS LETTER" of June 5, ISS7. franked with a It Type II 
stamp from Plate Two. The newspaper is addressed to the "Hon .1. W. Denver. Washington, D.C.," a 
Vnited States Representative from California earlier in 1X5?. and the same man Jar wham the City of 
Denver was named. 



20. the artistic images are printed in blue and the 
envelope bears a gem quality four margined I e Type IV 
stamp from Plate One Late (69LIL) printed in a dark 
shade approaching Prussian blue. It is no surprise that 
these magnificent woodcut illustrations are signed by 
both the artist and the engraver. Finally, the individual 
who addressed the envelope to ' L C.L. Noe, Esq." was 
inspired to use calligraphic flourishes to enhance the 
appearance of this missive. 

This fully prepaid cover is from the New York office 
of Croton Mills on Cherry Street. It was picked up. 
postmarked on "MAR/31," and delivered to No. 23 
Delancy St[reet] at "11/2 P.M." from carrier station B 
as shown by the octagonal hour marking (see Figure 
19). The distinctive dated carrier postmark is struck in 
red as was customary for prepaid letters and the hour 
marking is in black as it should be at this time [probably 
1 857]. Both markings are clearly struck and fully legible. 
To date, except for valentine covers, no other elaborately 
ornamented cover similar to this one (a commercial 
business envelope) used with the 1851 issue has been 
recorded by this writer. The stamp, position 69 from 
the left pane of Plate One Late, is a triple recut position 
(one of only ten positions on the left pane), recut once 
at top and twice at bottom. The wide bottom margin of 
this stamp is sufficient to show both recuts at the top of 
the quadruple recut, 79LIL, positioned jusl below tliis 
one. The circular date stamp of the NYCD service is 
struck in red on this cover (red is the color indicating 



prepaid) and the device has an attached "PAID" logo at 
the top of the marking outside the double circle. Unpaid 
(due) letters and circulars lacked the "PAID" logo and 
were struck on the cover in black ink. 

An Illustrated News Letter 

In 1857, a miniature newspaper was printed and 
distributed at San Francisco. The small paper, consisting 
of several pages, was folded and mailed to various 
destinations. An octagonal printed panel with space for 
the address (see Figure 2 1 ) formed the front of the cover 
and. if nothing was written inside, the News Letter could 
be sent cross country for 10 (printed matter, 10 up to 
three ounces). Several examples of these News Letters 
have survived. If any written message or notations 
appeared within the newsletter, the full letter rate was 
charged. An example of the San Francisco News Letter 
charged with the 20e' letter rate to Panama, used on June 
20, 1857, franked with a single 100 adhesive and 
handstamped "DUE 10," is illustrated in Thomas J. 
Alexander's revision of Simpson. 1 " 

This "SAN FRANCISCO NEWS LETTER" bears a 
1 c Type II stamp, a "B" relief from Plate I w o. The date 
printed inside is June 5, 1 857, which confirms the month 
and year of mailing. The addressee is the "Hon. J. W. 
Denver," at Washington, D.C.who was an United States 
Representative from California (March 4, 1 855 to March 
3, 1857). At the lime of mailing. J.W. Denver was no 
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Figure 22. An illustrated Temperance Cover franked with two lc stamps from Plate One Early, ll 
lias an allegorical figure at the left and proclaims that "THE STATE THAT GIVES THIS BOOS 
WILL BE IS BLESSING BLEST." and "KILL FREE ALL NATIONS FROM THE CURSE OF 
RUM. " 



longer in Congress but was serving on the Commission 
for Indian Affairs, representing the state of California. 
Later ( 1 858). the City of Denver was founded and named 
for him; this city was the territorial capital (1867), and 
became the state capital in 1876. This historic newsletter 
resides today in a prominent collection in Texas. 



An Illustrated Temperance Cover 

The cover shown at Figure 22 illustrates one of the 
allegorical or heroic designs which were motivated by 
political or social reform mo\cinem>. Tins temperance 
cover appeals for support for the cause that "WILL 




Figure 2 J. A hand-drawn illustrated cover from the well-known Puttee correspondence, depicting two men seated in a horse-druwn 
wagon moving to the left and pursued by a small dog. Several other hand-Illustrated covers are known addressed to John A. Pattee of Sew 
York City. 
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Figure 24. A primed Prices Current with the United States portion of the postage prepaid "ti> the lines," and the 
Canadian postage of one penny (I") to he collected upon delivery. The Ic stamp is a reeitt Type IV from Plate One 
Late (Scott No. 9). 



FREE ALL NATIONS FROM THE CURSE OF RUM." 
The probable year of use is 1 852, This handsome cover 
is in the same collection as the newsletter cover 
described above. 

The allegorical temperance cover is franked with two 
1 c stamps from Plate One Early. One, at upper left, is 
position 99RlE,aType I! "A" relief position (Scott No. 
7). The one at upper right is a similar stamp, an "A" 
relief design from Plate One Early, and is quite likely 
from a nearby position. The stamp at left is canceled by 
the double line oval postmark of "BROOKLINE/ 
MASS," applied on "J UN 2"; die one at right is 
obliterated by a red grid. 



An Elaborately 
Combination Cover 



Hand Illustrated 



This all-over hand-drawn design is one of several 
from the well-known Pattee correspondence; all are 
highly desirable for their artistic innovation and eye 
appeal. The one illustrated in Figure 23 is a combination 
cover with one 1 p stamp and one 3? stamp incorporated 
into the elaborate design picturing two men seated in a 
horse-drawn wagon in motion toward the left side of 
the cover. The 3 c stamp prepaid the inter-city rate and 
the 1 1 stamp evidently was intended to pay the fee for 
carrier delivery in New York City. 

The cover is addressed to "'John A. Part — e — e. No. 
192 Fulton Street, New York." It originated in West 



Cambridge. Massachusetts. The hand-drawn design 
extends over the two adhesives and makes it difficult to 
identify the stamps. The 1 stamp, however is from Plate 
Two and appears to be a Type II stamp. This intriguing 
cover is now in the well-known Midwestern collection 
cited earlier. 

A Circular to Canada 

A printed prices current, dated September 4. 1 854 
(Figure 24). illustrates the 10 imperforate stamp used 
to prepay the United States portion of the postage on a 
printed circular "to the lines" with the one penny 
Canadian portion, represented by the handstamp 
in black ink, to be collected from the addressee upon 
delivery. The circular is backstamped with a Brantford 
receiving mark. The oval handstamp reading 
"PRINTED/CIRCULAR" is a private marking, not a 
postal marking. 

The I e adhesive on this circular is a recut Type IV 
stamp from Plate One Late (Scott No, 9). It was posted 
in New York City on "SEP/6" [1854J and dispatched 
overland to Brantford, Canada West. The "1"" marking 
at the top center of this printed circular was struck on 
the cover in Canada and represents the postage due upon 
delivery. This circular was illustrated by Susan 
McDonald in her article on the cross-border markings 
in Alexander's revision of Simpson. 1 " Both (his cover 
and the one described next are from the same prominent 
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Figure 25. A second printed Prices Current with the United Stales portion of the postage prepaid "tu 
the lilies" by a le IHSI adhesive (Type If, Piute One Early, Scott No. ?). The large, slender "I" at 
venter represents the one penny Canadian postage due from the addressee in Hrome Center, C.E. 
The printed circular is dated I June 1X52. Curiously, the circular teas mailed on "MAV/Jf" (18S2J, 
one day earlier than the printed date. 



Texas collection as ihe San Francisco News Letter 
illustrated above. 

Another Circular to Canada 

Figure 25 shows another prepaid "to the lines" cover 
to Canada with the United States portion of the postage 
prepaid by a I p 185 1 adhesive and handstamped "\" in 
Canada, representing the one penny postage due from 
the addressee upon delivery at its destination in Canada 
East. It is another printed prices current. 

This folded circular bears a date printed inside, "1 
June 1852." It was mailed and postmarked at Boston 
on "MAY/3 1 " and received at Brome Corner. Canada 
East, on June 2. The long, thin "1" struck in Canada 
showing the one penny postage due upon delivery is 
rather unusual and distinctive. The adhesive on this 
circular is an "A" relief Type II stamp from Plate One 
Early. It seems a bit curious that the circular is dated 
one day after the mailing date. 

The It! Imperforate Stamp Used as a Legal 
"Seal" 

Certainly one of the more unusual usages of the lp 
stamp of 1851-1857 is that one shown at Figure 26. This 
writer has encountered (and acquired) three examples 
of trimmed-to-shape United States stamps, each used 
as a seal or imprimatur on legal documents. Only one 



of these is from the 1851 period; it is illustrated here. 
The second example is a portion of a 3c 1861 stamp 
(previously used) cut into an eight pointed stellate design 
and (re)uscd together with a 500 conveyance revenue 
stamp. It is attached to the document with a wafer and 
an impressed grid. The third item is a 20 Blackjack of 
1863 (previously used), cut into a rhomboid shape and 
used with a 50 imperforate inland exchange revenue 
stamp and similarly attached to a document. 

The document illustrated here is a Power of Attorney 
executed on the 10th of March 1858 by Thomas 
Black lock of Addison, Addison County. Vermont. A 
diamond-shaped portion of two If imperforate stamps 
is affixed beneath Thos. Blacklock's signature within 
the following declaration: 

in witness I have hereunto set my hand and seal 
this 10th day of March 1858 TW Blacklock 
Addison March 1858 

Evidently the diamond-shaped piece was utilized as 
a "seal," according to the term used in the statement 
quoted above. The type of the imperforate stamps cannot 
be determined from this small piece, but the left stamp 
shows the top right ornaments of the "B" relief (or 
possibly "T" relief, first condition). However, we can 
be sure that the left stamp in the small piece is not a 
mutilated example of the rare 7R1E. as the doubling in 
the ornaments at the top right of this rare position is not 
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Figure 26. An unusual, powtbty unique usage of the Ic stamp nf 1 85 1. A smalt, diamond-shaped piece of two imperforate I SSI stamps 
bridging the space between the two positions was used as a "seal" on a legal document, u Power of Attorney signed and witnessed in 
March IS5H at Addison, Vermont. The signature of Tho x Blacklock lies across the "seal, " tying the stamps to the document. 



present. The piece is stained but whether it was used 
previously cannot readily be determined. 

Concluding Remarks 

The usages selected to be described in this article 
arc intended 10 demonstrate the wide variety of unusual 
usages of the 10 value during the life of the 1851 issues. 
This writer makes no pretense of being complete or even 
comprehensive. Many other covers and unusual usages 



could have been included. If our readers have access to 
other unusual usages of the 10 stamp or any other 
denomination in the 1851-1861 issues, this writer would 
appreciate a description and a photocopy or scan of such 
unusual covers for possible use in the 1 85 l-l 861 section 
of the Chronicle, the journal of record in United States 
classic-period philately. 

A number of distinguished collectors have 
contributed to this article. Their most generous 
assistance in sharing their expertise, and their permission 
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to illustrate items from their collections is hereby 
acknowledged with sincere thanks and gratitude. 
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the Greek philosophers. 
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An Introduction to the 3^ Stamps of 1851-1857 

by William K. McDaniel 



A stamp with the value of 30 was issued for the 
first time on I July 1851. It was intended for 
prepayment of the postage on single inter-city 
letters. This represented a 40% reduction in the 
postage, a discount for prepayment that was 
designed to revise and change the then normal 
pattern of the recipient paying for the letter upon 
receipt. The 5e rate for unpaid letters remained 
unchanged. 

The early printings were in a bright and attractive 
color known as "orange brown." In late 1851, the 
ink formula was deliberately changed by adding 
Venetian Red to the ink mixture. This component 
was less corrosive than the iron oxides (ochre) that 
had caused rapid wear on the early plates. The 
color change caused by this alteration led Dr. Chase 
el al. to separate the catalogue listings of the two 
stamps and to consider them separate issues. Each 
of the two "issues" comes in a range of colors that 
adds to the interest and fascination of the 3e stamps 
to students of the 1851 stamps. 

The 3c Design 





There are three distinct types of the 30 stamps 
of 1851-1857, distinguished by the presence or : 
absence of frame lines. These types are referred to 
by students of the issue and so listed in the standard 
catalogues as Type 1, Type 11 and Type 11a. An 
explanation of the three types and their different 
characteristics follows: 

Type I: Exists both imperforate and perforated. 

There are frame lines on all tour sides, surrounding 
the central design. Within these lines, parallel to the 
outer frame lines at left and right, are the "inner lines" 
extending between the outer edges of the upper and 
lower "rosettes" on either side. Depending upon the 
plate from which an example was printed, a Type I stamp 
may have two inner lines, a single inner line on one side 
only (either left or right) or no inner lines at all. On 
stamps from the first printing of Plate One (Plate One 
Early), a stamp may have one complete inner line on one 
side and only a partial inner line on the other. 



fru:i:*t 
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Type II: Exists only perforated. 

In Type II. the top and bottom outer frame lines have 
been removed. The outer frame lines at either side of the 
Type 11 design are continuous, from the top to the bottom 
of the plate. With only rare exceptions, all Type II stamps 
are without inner lines. 

Type Ma: Exists only perforated. 

The top and bottom frame lines are missing as on the 
Type 1 1 stamps. However, the outer frame lines on either 
side are "broken" between each stamp. The majority of 
the Type II a stamps have no inner lines. In a very few 
positions, an inner line is present at either the left or the 
right, but none of these have both. 
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Part IIIA. A Detailed Study of the 3£ 1851 
Relief Characteristics 

by Richard Celler and Elliot Omiya 



Introduction 

Dr. Carroll Chase published his 
ground-breaking work. The 3c 
Slump of the United Slates 1851- 
1857 Issue, in 1929, the result of 
research begun in 1 907. Dr. Chase 
accomplished the phenomenal 
achievement of reconstructing 
("plating") the H 1851 plates 
largely using overlapping 
multiples. He did so without 
knowing how many plates there 
were or how many panes were on 
each plate. The process of plate 
production was not covered 
extensively in his book and. 
indeed, was not strictly necessary 
to accomplish reconstruction or plating. When the book 
was reprinted in 1 942. Dr. Chase himself stated that most 
errors corrected were "largely typographical." 1 During 
the 1950s. Elliott Perry published a series of articles 
concerning plate production processes and discovered 
the technique he called "guide relieting." The purpose 
of this article is to show the effects ol guide relielmg »n 
the imperforate 3 c' stamp, and in order to do this, highly 
detailed pictures and descriptions of the 3c Type I reliefs 
are provided. 

We will discuss the "imperforate" plates created 
starting in 1851 by Toppan, Carpenter, Casilear and 
Company (TCC&Co) to print the Type I stamps, [t is 
evident that somewhat different methods were used in 
making the first group of plates in 1 85 1 and early 1 852 
{plates 1 F . 2 e , 5 b , "0" and 3) than were used in making 
the second group of plates in 1 855 and 1 856 (plates 4. 6, 
7 and 8). In this article, the first group will be referred to 
as the "1851 plates" and the second group as the " 1 855- 
56 plates. " : 

Readers are encouraged to read the article entitled 
"The Toppan Carpenter Plates and the Guide Relielmg 
Method" in Part 1 of this volume (we will refer to this as 
the"Gu ideRclief "article). Familiaritywiihguidereliefing 
concepts will be helpful in understanding the text and 
illustrations presented here. 



The 3C Stamp Design 

Figure I shows the original 
1 85 1 30 die proof in black.' Figure 
2 overlays this proof with a 1903 
Roosevelt die proof and a 1915 
Panama-Pacific die proof for 
comparison. All of these were 
printed from the original die. 
However, the actual printed 1 85 1 - 
1857 issue 30 stamps are slightly 
different than these die proofs. 
The story of how and why these 
differences exist will be discussed 
in ihi- article. 

Certain terms will used to 
identify particular areas of the 
stamp design. These terms are 
indicated in Figure 3 and are defined as follows: 

The white oval is the colorless oval that 
surrounds the portrait of Washington. 

■ The inside oval line is the inner line creating 
the white oval, the line surrounding the portrait of 
Washington. 

The outside ova! line is the outer line creating 
the white oval. 

The solid background is the dark area 
surrounding Washington's portrait, enclosed by the 
inside oval line. 

The tessellated work is the band of geometric 
lathe work seen on all four sides, outside the oval line. 

The tessellation impingements are the parts 
of the tessellated work that extend into the white oval. 

On the original master die, the tessellation 
impingements protruded into the white ova! at the top. 
both sides and the bottom (see Figures I to 4). Because 
the impingements were not intended to be part of the 
stamp design, TCC&Co removed them from each relief 
during the production of the 3-relief transfer roll. 4 The 
removal was not done identically on each of the three 
reliefs, and it is primarily the differences in the removal 
of the impingements from the white oval that we use to 
identify the reliefs. 




Figure I. 1851 Jc Original Die Prnoj 
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1851 Die Proof 



1903 Roosevelt Proof 



1915 Panama- Pacific Proof 



Figure 2. Original Die Proof, Roosevelt Proof ami Panama-Pacific Proof 



Relief Characteristics 

It has been well established that there were three 
closely-spaced reliefs on the transfer roll, which Dr. 
Chase designated as C (top). A ( middle I and B 
(bottom). Every plate used in the production of the 3c 
Type 1 stamps (numbered 1 to 8, plus the unnumbered 
plate Chase called "0") was transferred using the 3- 
relief roll. 

Dr. Chase described and illustrated the major 
characteristics of the three reliefs on pages 46-47 of 
his book. Figure 5 pictures an example of each relief. 
A, B and C, pointing out the features Dr. Chase used 
to tell the reliefs apart. For the B relief, he describes 
the break in the outside ova! line at top and bottom, 
and the impingement of tessellation into the white 
ova! at bottom. For the C relief, he describes the gash 
on the shoulder. The A relief is essentially described 
as the lack of these B and C characteristics, "a smooth, 
continuous line outside of the white oval, both at the 
top and the bottom." 



However, there are a number 
of other less obvious 
differences between the three 
reliefs than those Dr. Chase 
describes. Many of [hem have 
been discovered in recent years, 
largely by Keiji Taira. It is the 
knowledge of these other 
features, illustrated and 
described in this article, which 
allows us to see the effects of 
guide reliefing on the 3t stamp. 
In addition, these subtleties can 
be very useful in identifying a 
relief where the characteristics 
Dr. Chase described are 
obscured. 

Figure 6 illustrates how the 
removal of the tessellation 
impingements at the top of the 
white oval differed on the three 
reliefs. At the top for reference 
is the 1 903 Roosevelt die proof, 
showing the impingements that 
w ere removed, and reliefs A, B 
and C are shown below. The 
arrows on reliefs A, B and C 
point to four spots where the 
removal was not identical, and 
they will be described from left 
to right. 



Wofk 




iae Ova Line 



Figure r f. .?c Die Proof wil/i Labels 
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Figure 4, Die Proof with arrows painting to the tessellation 
impingements in she white oral that needed to he removed 

The first arrow points to where the outside oval line 
is thinner on relief B than on A or C. The seeond arrow 
points to a notch in the solid hackground which occurs 
only on relief A. The third arrow points to a tiny break in 
the outside oval line found only an relief C. The fourth 



arrow points to the large break in the outside oval line 
found only on relief B. 

Figure 7 similarly illustrates how the removal of the 
tessellation impingements at the bottom of the white 
oval differed on the three reliefs. Pictured at the top is 
the die proof, showing the impingements that were 
removed. 

On relief A. the arrow points to a single large break in 
the inside oval line. On relief B, the two arrows at the 
right point to two small breaks in a similar location. The 
two arrows to the left of them point to the two small 
breaks in the outside oval line, located on either side of 
the tessellation impingement. I here is often a blur of 
color in the white oval towards the left, and the white 
oval is quite narrow above the tessellation impingement. 
On relief C, there are no breaks in the inside oval line. 
ReliefC often has a blur of color in the white oval where 
indicated. In addition, arrows point to where there is a 
weak spot in the outside oval line, and just to the right 
of this, where the white oval is narrow. 

Figure 8 is a comparison of the break(s) to the inside 
oval line on reliefs A and B, inside the two dotted lines. 
Note that at the left-hand dolled line, the inside oval 
line extends a bit further to the right on the B relief than 
it does on the A relief. 

figure 9 illustrates the removal of the tessellation 
impingements at the right side of the w r hite oval. At the 
left is the die proof, with reliefs A, B and C shown 
alongside. There is a slight impingement into the white 
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Roosevelt 
Die Proof J* 



Thick Outside 
Oval Line 




A Relief 



Thin Outside 
Oval Line 



C Relief 



figure d. Relief Characteristics at the Tup of the H'liite Oval 

oval on relief A. The upper arrows poini to the outside 
ova) line, which is weak on relief B. The lower arrows 
also point to the outside oval line, which is heavy on 
relief A, average on relief C and very weak on relief B. 

As can be seen in Figures 1 to 4. the die also had 
tessellation impingements at the left side of the white 
oval. The removal of them was done very carefully, and 
no differences between the three reliefs have been noted 
at the present time. 

It should be cautioned that well-printed early 
impressions sometimes do not hav e the expected breaks 
and weak areas described above. It is believed that these 
areas of the design were initially intact, and were 
transferred shal lowly to the plate. After the plate started 
to show a little wear, these faint lines disappeared, 
leaving the breaks. 



Plate Production and Guide 
Reliefing 

One might assume that any 
given stamp from one of the Type 1 
plates would show the distinct 
characteristics of one of the three 
reliefs, but this is not always the case. 
The process of making the stamp 
plates introduced variations that we 
see in the actual stamps, variations 
that can be explained through an 
understanding of the technique 
known as guide reliefing. The Guide 
Relief article provides a detailed 
explanation of this process. What 
happened, in brief, was that a stamp 
already entered on the plate was 
altered slightly by the guide relief 
when the subsequent position was 
transferred, 

The Influence of Guide 
Reliefing on the 30 Stamp 

As explained in the Guide 
Relief article, the normal pattern of 
reliefs for the 30 stamp was, by 
horizontal row, C-A-B-A-B-A-B-A-B- 
B. The B reliefs from the various rows 
will be referred to below as B3, B5, 
B7. B9, and B 1 0. Relief C should only 
be found in the top row/ However, a 
number of non-top row positions have the gash on 
shoulder. 

Figure 1 shows position 46 Rl Exposition Dr. Chase 
calls a C relief, because the stamp shows a distinct gash 
on the shoulder. However, a careful examination reveals 
that other details of the relief do not match the normal C 
relief characteristics that were previously shown in 
Figures 6-9. The insets in Figure 10 show (top right) a 
faint B relief break in the outside oval line at top, and 
(bottom right) the B relief tessellation impingement. 

Elliott Perry explains: 

The C relief of tin; 3e was a guide relief and has the 
"gash on the shoulder." On certain plates, its normal 
position is in Ihe lop row only [Authors' Note: plates 4. 
6-8 only]. It could occur on other positions whenever 
l ho transfer roll was rocked tar enough to enter the 
gash on a previous regular entry on which the C relief 
had heen superimposed us a guide. Since it was Ihe first 
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of three relicts known as C, 
A and B on a three relief 
roll, when used as a guide 
relief it was superimposed 
on a B entry. Hence, stamps 
showiny the yash that are 
found in B relief rows may 
he B designs \\ ith enough of 
the C relief entered on top 
of them to show the yash 
that is characteristic of the 
C relict'." 

It is important to 
emphasize thai while a small 
number of positions in B 
relief rows show a (usually 
faint) gash on shoulder 
from a relatively high over- 
rocking of the C relief no so- 
called misplaced C relief 
ever occurs on a position 
in an A relief row. The term 
"misplaced relief is a 
misnomer because these are 
not misplaced reliefs, but 
rather reliefs that are visibly 
influenced by guide 



Roosevelt ^ 
Die Proof 



A Relief . 



B Relief 

Blur of Color 




^Single Large Break 



Two Small Breaks * 
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Figure 7. Relief Characteristics at the Bottom of the White Oval 
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* Weak line 



A Relief 




B Relief 
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Two Small 
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Figure X. Detail of Inside Oval l ine lireakfs) on Reliefs A ami IS 
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Roosevelt 
Die Proof 



A Relief 



B Relief 



C Relief 



Figure 9. Relief Characteristic* at the Right Side of the I) hite Oval 




B Relief 




46R1E 
Interior C Relief 

Figure 10. Interior C Relief, Position 46R1E 
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B + C = B3,5,7 




C had min effect on B in B3,5,7 

Figure 11. B Relief with Guide Relief Influence from C Relief 

reliefing. fifth and se\ colli horizontal rows(B3. 135. H7) could be 

Figure 1 1 illustrates how the B reliefs in the third, affected by the over-rocking of the C guide relief. At top 
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B9 89R7 

9* Row B Relief 

B with A influence 



HO 93L1E 
lO 1 * 1 Row B Relief 
pure B 

Figure 13. ft'iitlh row B Relief showing Guide Relief influence from A Relief, with 
"pure B Relief fur comparison 

is shown a detail of a "pure" B relief from the bottom 
row ( B ! 0), one which was not affected by a guide relief. 
In the middle is a "pure" C relief ftom the top row. When 
the C relief was guided into the B3, B5 or B7 entry, and 
over-rocked far enough, a bit of the break in the outside 
ova) line (see arrow) was sometimes filled in. The inside 
oval line (between the dotted lines) remained basically 
unchanged. In particular, the width of the white oval 
between the center and right dotted lines did not change. 

When, however, an A relief was 
guided into a B relief entry, as was 
normally done to a ninth row B relief 
(B9) during the entry of the bottom 
row stamp, the fully complete outside 
oval line (at bottom) of the A relief 
was superimposed over the B relief 
to a much greater extent than did the 
C relief. 

Figure 12 is an enlarged 
comparison of the A and C reliefs in 
this area. The large arrows point to 
where much less tessellation was cut 
away on the A relief than on the C 
relief, resulting in a narrower white 
oval on the A relief (small arrows). 
Because of this more complete A 
guide relief, the outside oval line has 
been filled in on many B9s, and tends 
to be mostly complete. 

Figure 13 illustrates an example of 
a B9 relief, position 89R7. where the 



bottom of the white oval looks more 
like an A re lief than a B relief. Figure 
1 3 also shows a B 10 stamp (a pure B) 
for comparison, position 93L I E. The 
arrows at top and right point to two 
characteristics which show both 
stamps arc fundamentally B reliefs. 
The heavy arrow at bottom points to 
the B relief tessellation impingement. 

Figure 14 shows the bottoms of 
the two stamps in Figure 1 3, with an 
A relief in the middle. The arrow on 
the BIO points to the tessellation 
impingement area of the B relief. The 
arrows on the A relief and the B9 
show how superimposing the A relief 
over the B relief filled in the breaks in 
the outer oval line and narrowed the 
white oval, resulting in a stamp 
resembling an A relief more than a B 
relief. 

Figure 15 is an enlargement 
of a portion of the three stamps in Figure 14. It shows 
more clearly the two breaks in the outside oval line which 
were filled in (between the left and center dotted lines), 
and the narrowing of the white oval (between the center 
and right dotted lines). Also, the inside oval line between 
the center and right doited lines is faint, and resembles 
the A relief more than the B relief. Compare this with 
Figure 1 1 . 
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Figure 14. Detail Showing how the A Guide Relief Changed Sinth Raw II Relief 
Appearance 
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B + A = B9 




B10 = Pure B 



B9 = B + A 



Two Breaks Filled by A Relief 



Narrowed by A Relief 



96R6 



Figure 15. Detail Showing how the A Guide Relief Altered Breakts) in Outside Oval Line 

Examination of a great many 
stamps has led to the observation that 
the Aguide relief influence on B9s is 
actually less prominent or possibly 
even absent on the 1 85 1 plates, while 
it is prominent and consistent on the 
1 855-56 plates {especially plates 6, 7 
and 8). Indeed, on plate I Early, many 
B9s look almost like BlOs. The 
conclusion we draw is that when 
making the first plate, TCC&Co was 
very careful not to over-rock the 
transfer roll any further than 
necessary. When making later plates, 
they realized it did not make much 
dill e re n c e ho w fa r 1 h ey roc k ed . P 1 ate 
2 Early shows some evidence of this 
guide relief influence on some B9 
positions, notably 81, 84, 87, 88, 89 
and 90R2 I: , but not the very strong A 
relief influence we would expect. 




Figure 16. Tenth Ron- A Relief. Position 96Rb 
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86R6 




' B3.5.7 Breaks 

Figure 17. Ninth Row H Relief, Illustrating C Relief Influence instead of A 
Relief Influence 

Plate 5 Early shows a lot of influence on most B9 
positions (but still not as much as the 1855-56 plates). 
On Plates "0" and 3, some B9 positions have A guide 
relief influence and some do not. 

We have seen positions where an early impression 
B9 shows the guide relief in 11 uenee. but later impressions 



show little or no such influence. We believe this 
is because the guide relief influence was faintly 
impressed on the B9 entry, and after the plate 
began to wear, it disappeared. The depth of the 
guide relief influence depended on the distance 
of the over-rocking on each of the many passes 
of the transfer roll necessary to enter a position 
on the plate, as well as the amount of pressure 
applied during each pass. 

Tenth Row A Relief 

Figure 16 shows position 96R6, which is a 
misplaced A relief in the bottom row. Figure 1 7 
shows the position above it, 86R6. to illustrate 
the difference when a B9 relief had a C relief 
guided into it instead of the normal A relief. 7 The 
inset in Figure 1 7 shows the typical breaks in the 
outside oval line as found on the B3, B5 and B7 
reliefs. Compare this with 89R7 in Figures 13-15. 

"11th Row" Guide Reliefing Example 



In the Guide Relief article, the transferring 
process is described for the 3f plates utilizing a 
3-relief transfer roll and the "1 0th row adjustment" 
needed to be made to avoid creating a partial 1 Ith row 
entry. This adjustment required the use of the A relief as 
the guide relief instead of the normal C relief. If the 
siderographer failed to make the 10th row adjustment, 
the top of a B relief could be transferred onto the plate, 
into the margin below the bottom of the 1 0th row stamp. 




Figure IH. VIL5L Showing I Ith Ran- 
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T Relief 



C Relief 



B Relief 




Figure 19. Comparison of "T" Relief Rreak in Outside Oval Line with "("" Relief und "B " Relief 



The best example of an 1 1 th row on the 30 Type I 
plates is position 9IL5L. S Figure 18 shows both an 
imperforate and a perforated example of this position. 
The arrows point to the faint horizontal remnant of the 
1 1 ih row entry. 



The Mysterious 
"T" Relief 

Another intriguing 
topic is the top row 
stamps on the 1851 
plates. As previously 
mentioned, they are not 
the expected true C 
reliefs found on the 
1 855-56 plates. For this 
reason, we are naming 
them T reliefs (T for top), 
despite the fact that 
some of them have the 
gash on the shoulder, 
and Dr. Chase therefore 
called them C reliefs. 

Figure 19 illustrates 
one feature, a break in 
the outside oval line at 
the top of the T relief, 
and compares it to 
examples of the C and B 
reliefs. Both the T and 
C reliefs exhibit the same 
break (due South of the 
left part of the "0" of 
"POSTAGE"), which is 
more pronounced on the 
T relief. The char- 
acteristic break at the 
top on the B relief is in a 
slightly different 
location (due South of 
the center of the "O" of 
"POSTAGE"), a bit 
further to the right. 

We do not have an 
explanation for why 
these 1851 plate top row 
stamps are not all C 
reliefs. It has been 
conjectured that what 
Chase called a B relief in 
the top row" may have actually been entered with a 
single relief transfer roll which had a different relief from 
those already discussed. Another theory is that a 
different 3 -relief transfer roll may have been used to 
produce the 1851 plates than was used to produce the 
1 855-56 plates. It would have been possible forTCC&Co 
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to produce a second transfer roll in I 855 from the same 
aydnwn i]ic\ had used to make die first transfer roll. 
While this may explain the slight differences betvveen 
the top row C reliefs in the 1 85 1 plates and the I 855-56 
plates, it does not explain the pattern of different reliefs 
found in the top rows of the 1851 plates (a mixture of 
apparent A. B. C and T reliefs). 

Hie autliors suggest that main of these 1851 plate 
top row positions were strengthened hy re-entry during 
the initial creation of the plates, 1 " It seems unlikely that 
any "fresh entries" were made in the top row using the 
A or B relief from the 3-relief transfer roll, given what we 
know about guide relief] ng. However, there was no 
necessity for the siderographer to use the same relief 
that was used to make the original entry when going 
hack to deepen the entry. This may explain the presence 
of apparent A and B relief positions in the top row. but it 
still does not adequately explain why certain C relief 
positions lack the "gash on the shoulder." We leave the 
solution of this mystery to a future generation of 
philatelists. 

Conclusion 

We have documented for the first time a number of 
new ways of distinguishing among the three reliefs of 
the 3c Type I stamp. Furthermore, we are expanding on 
the work of Perry and are showing multiple instances 
where one relief rocked upon another relief position has 
"influence" on the plate position entry. This knowledge 
can be particularly useful when a stamp is poorly printed, 
or has key parts of the design obscured. Hopefully this 
article will be used as a reference by future platers as an 
aid in identifying the3e reliefs. 
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Endnotes 

'Carroll Chase. The 3c Stamp of the United States 
1 83 1-57 Issue (New York: H.L. Lindquist, 1938), Vol. L 
p. xvii. All page references will be to the 1 975 Quarterman 
reprint. 

The Type ! re-entered plates { 1 I 1 . 2 L and 5" > will he 
omitted from discussion, because the re-entry of a plate- 
does not necessarily follow the original guide relief 
methods. Re-entry patterns are an interesting subject in 
themselves. 

'Die layout lines can be seen at the left, and less 
prominently, at top and bottom. These lines are also on 
the Roosevelt and Panama-Pacific proofs, but they are 
much fainter, apparently because the primer did not want 
them to show. 

"•Because the design lines on the transfer roll are 
raised ridges, any removal of unwanted lines is invariably 
done on the transfer roll, and not on the die. 

"The top row stamps from the 1851 plates are 
markedly different from the top row stamps of the 1 855- 
56 plates. Whereas the Lop row stamps from the 1855- 
1 856 plates are all normal C reliefs, careful examination 
shows that most top row stamps from the 1 85 1 plates 
are not normal C reliefs, and indeed, are not the standard 
A or B reliefs either. Many of these positions show 
characteristics generally consistent with the C relief but 
do not exhibit a gush. We do not understand at this 
time why these stamps are not all C reliefs. See the T 
relief discussion at the end of this article, 

''Elliott Perry, Pat Paragraphs (Tacoma Park, Md.: 
Bureau Issues Association. Inc., 1981 ), pp. 77-78. 

T One unusual thing about 96R6 is that it has a weak 
bottom frame line which was not recut, and this is shown 
in the detail in Figure 16. Other BIO stamps from plates 
6 and 7 have strong bottom lines from the pure B relief. 

"This variety occurred when plate 5 Early was 
reentered in 1 855. Plate 5 Early originally had the normal 
B reliefs in the bottom row. For unknown reasons 1 8 of 
the 20 bottom row positions were reentered with the A 
relief instead of the B relief. 

"Chase, p. 45. 

"'A re-entry was the placement of a transfer roll relief 
into an already -entered position on the plate and re- 
rocking to make the impression on the plate deeper. 
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A Summary of the 3£ 1851 Recut Varieties: 
Their Origin and Relative Scarcity 

by William K. McDaniel 



One of the most fascinating fields of study relating 
to the 1 85 1 issue deals with the recut varieties found on 
the 30 stamps of that issue. The term "recutting," as it 
applies to this article, refers to the deepening, by hand, 
of one or more lines of the design after having been 
entered on the printing plate. On the plates used to 
produce the 3c stamps, every position was reeut at least 
to the extent of one or two frame lines. Thus, no two 
positions are exactly alike, with no position existing 
which shows the complete original design as rocked on 
the plate by the transfer roll. Thanks to the monumental 
work by Dr. Carroll Chase. 1 who eventually reconstructed 
all of the plates producing imperforate stamps, students 
of the issue can now identify individual stamps in 
relation to their position on the plates from which they 
came. This assumes that they are working with a 
reasonably complete stamp, with most of the design 
intact and not obscured by a cancellation. 

Plate Production 

To properly understand the reasoning behind this 
procedure, it is necessary to have knowledge of the 
methods used to manufacture the plates which produced 
the stamps. 

The first step in preparing to produce a stamp plate 
requires an engraver to reproduce the approved design, 
in reverse, on a steel master die. The die is then hardened 
and the design transferred to a steel transfer roll, which, 
in the case of the imperforate 3? stamps, held three 
impressions of the master die. The transfer roll is then 
hardened, and the final step of rocking the impressions 
on the softened plate is completed. The plate is then 
hardened and placed in service. 

When preparing the original die for the 3e stamps, 
the engraver drew a faint vertical line defining the outer 
edges of the tessellated work on either side of the central 
oval. However, these lines were so faint thai only traces 
were transferred when the impressions were rocked on 
to the plates. This is true for all plates used to produce 
the imperforate stamps. Thus, any stamp showing more 
than a faint trace of either inner line has had the line 
drawn on the plate by hand. 

There were nine plates used to produce the 
imperforate stamps. Eighl w ere numbered. I through 8, 



a ninth unnumbered plate being referred to by students 
as pJate "0." Three plates existed in two or more states, 
hav ing been removed from service at times due to wear. 
At such lime, the plate was softened, and any necessary 
recutting performed. The plate was then re-hardened 
and put back in service. No random recutting was done 
on any plate while it was in service. 

The three plates existing in two or more states were 
plates I (three states). 2 and 5 leach in two states). 
Recutting on plate I Intermediate and the late states of 
plates 2 and 5 was limited, while extensive recutting was 
done on the third, or late, state of plate 1 . Counting the 
different states of plates 1 , 2 and 5 as separate plates. 1 3 
plates were used to produce the imperforate stamps. 
Each plate consisted of two panes of 100 stamps each, 
for a total of 2,600 positions. Plates 2 Late, % 4, 5 Late, 6, 
7 and 8 also produced perforated stamps. Thus, reeut 
varieties existing on these plates may also be found 
perforated. All are scarce, as they accounted for just 
over ten percent of all perforated stamps issued 
(estimated at 38+ million out of a total of362+ million). 
Those from plates 2 Late, 3 and 5 Late, show ing inner 
lines, are rare, having produced less than one percent 
of that total (estimated at 1 .5+ million). 

Recut Varieties and Combinations 

There are thirty-nine major varieties of recutting 
existing on the imperforate stamps. The primary inner 
line varieties (those with one, two or no inner lines) 
involve 2,586 identified positions. The other varieties 
involve 861 identified positions, 16 of which also have 
either two inner lines or none (varieties #8 and #\\). In 
addition there are 63 variety combinations, involving 
149 identified positions, where two or more varieties 
exist on one position. These varieties and combinations 
are listed in the next section. To conserve space, 
combinations are listed only by the identification 
numbers of the varieties included in the combination. 
Plate positions are not included, as they are available in 
other Classics Socieiv publications. I he diagrams below 
identify the parts of the design referred to in the text 
which follows and the relative frequency of recutting. 
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Design Features 



Major Varieties 

Note: The number of identified positions showing each 
variety is listed after that variety. 

! Two inner lines ( 1.555) 

2. No inner lines (929) 

3. Inner line at right only (78) 

4. Inner line at left only (24) 

5. Frame line takes place of right inner line (2) 

6. Two extra lines at left: frame line takes place of right 
inner line (2) 

7. Frame line takes place of left inner line (4) 

8. One extra line at right (two inner lines) (5) 

9. One extra line at left; frame line takes place of right 
inner line (6) 

10. One extra line at right (no inner lines >( 1 1 ) 

1 L One vertical line recut in upper left triangle (37 1 ) 

12. Two vertical lines recut in upper left triangle (80) 

13. Three vertical lines recut in tipper left triangle (25) 

14. Five vertical lines recut in upper left triangle (2) 

15. One vertical line recut in upper right triangle (15) 

16. One vertical line recut in lower left triangle {41 ) 

17. One vertical line recut in lower right triangle (62) 

18. Two vertical lines recut in lower right triangle ( 1 ) 

19. Recut bust and medallion circle ( I ) 

20. Recut button ( 1 } 

21. Two horizontal lines recut above upper right 
diamond block (9) 

22. One horizontal line recut at bottom of lower left 
diamond block i 1 ) 

23. Left inner line runs up too far (112) 




Freqaenty ttf Reeatting 

24 Left inner line runs down too far (2 1 ) 
25. Right inner line runs down too far (26) 
26 Vertical line tics upper left corner of upper left 
diamond block to top frame line (2) 

27. Top label and upper right diamond block joined at 
lop (23) 

28. Top label and upper left diamond block joined at 
top (10) 

29. Bottom label and lower right diamond block joined 
at bottom ( 1 4) 

30. Line ties upper label to upper right diamond block 
and extends out to right frame line ( 10) 

3 1. Top label and upper right diamond block joined at 
top and bottom ( 1 ) 

32. Horizontal line joins top of upper right diamond 
block to right frame line (5 ) 

33. Horizontal line ties top of tipper right diamond block 
to top of upper left diamond block of adjoining 
stamp (4) [2 positions: pair needed to show 
complete recut] 

34. Diagonal line runs from upper right corner of top 
label, across diamond block nearly to frame 
lined) 

35. Lower label and lower right diamond block joined 
at top (I) 

36. Lower label and lower right diamond block joined 
at top and bottom ( 1 ) 

37. One horizontal line recut at top of upper left diamond 
block (9) 

38. Vertical line recut along left side of upper left 
diamond block ( 1 ) 

39. Right frame line extends downward, touching upper 
right comer of stamp below (7) 
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3e' 1851 Recut Variety Combinations 

This table lists those recut varieties that are found in 
combination with others. The number of positions 
having the combination follows each listing in 
parentheses. 

1.1+11+8(1) 

I. 1+11+15(2) 
3. 1-11-16(13) 

4. 1+11+16+17(2) 
5. 1 + 16+23(2) 
6. 1-1 1 + 16-24(1) 
7.1+11+16+25(1) 
8. 1 + 11 + 17(15) 
9. 1+11 + 17+23(2) 
10.1 + 11+21 (I) 

II. 1 + 11+23(21) 
12. 1 + 11+23+25(2) 
13.1 + 11+24(2) 
14.1+11+25(6) 
15. 1 + 11+26(2) 
16.1 + 11+27(5) 
17. 1 + 11+30(6) 
18. 1 + 11+32(2) 

19. 1 + 1 1+33 (2) [pair] 
20. 1-1 1+37(3) 
21.1+12+15(1) 
22. 1 + 12+16(3) 
23. 1 + 12+17(5) 
24. 1 + 12+17+24+25(1) 
25.1 + 12+17+29(1) 
26.1 + 12+23(1) 
27. 1+12+23+24(1) 
28,1+12+24(2) 
29.1 + 12+24+25(1) 
30.1+12+25(1) 
31. + 12+25+27(1) 
32. 1 + 12+25+28(1) 
33. 1 + 12+27(2) 
34.1 + 12+28(1) 
35, 1 + 12+30(1) 
36. 1 + 12+39(2) 
37.1+13+16(1) 
38.1+13+17(1) 
39. 1 + 13+23+24(2) 
40. 1 + 13+25(1) 
41. 1 + 13+27(2) 



46. 1 + 15+23(1) 
47. 1-16+17(1) 
48.1 + 16+17+27(1) 
49. 1-16+23(2) 
50. 1 + 16+25(1) 
51. 1 + 17+23(2) 
52. 1+23+24(4) 
53. 1+23+28+29(1) 
54. 1+23+29(1) 
55.1+24+25(1) 
56. 1+25-28(1) 
57. 1+25+37(1) 
58. 1 + 18+30(2) 
59. 1+30+33(1) 
60. 2+3+39(1) 
61.2+1 1 + 15(1) 
62.2+11+21 (2) 
63. 2+30+3 1(1) 

Relative Scarcity of 1851 30 Recut 
Varieties and Combinations 

Determination of the relative scarcity of the recut 
varieties and combinations on the 3c 1851-57 stamps is 
predicated on the estimated number of impressions 
printed from each plate. The best estimates available to 
date were established many years ago. by Dr. Carroll 
Chase, and have been published elsewhere. Varieties 
coming from plates used to print the orange brown 
stamps (plates One. Early and Intermediate; plate Two, 
Early; plate 5, Early; and plate LL 0") are, as a rule, scarcer 
than those from the other plates. However, this is not 
always the case, as a number of varieties and 
combinations found on the other plates exist on only 
one position. In fact. 14 of the primary varieties and 33 
combinations each exisl on onl\ one position. .Ml arc 
scarce, perforated examples are rare. Rated here on an 
ascending scale of 1-10. with "10" indicating a total 
estimated production of less than 3,000 examples of any 
individual position. Where a variety can exist in either 
the orange brown shade or one of the other shades, no 
distinction has been made with regard to color. 
Numbering correlates with the numbers in the listing of 
major varieties. 

Scarcity Level of 30 Recut Varieties 

I = imperforate. P = perforated 



42. 1 + 13+38(1) 


1 


P 




1 


P 




I 


e. 


43. 1+15+23(1} 


1. 1 




14. 


5 




27. 


7 


7 


44. 1+16+17(1) 


2. 1 


1 


15. 


3 


9 


28. 


3 


6 


45.1 + 14+15+17+23+37(1) 


3. 3 


9 


16. 




8 


29. 


3 


5 
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4, 


5 




17. 


i 




30. 




7 


5. 


4 


10 


18, 


9 




31. 




s 


6. 


4 


10 


19. 


6 


g 


32. 


4 


s 


7 


■i 

_7 





7ft 


5 


in 


ii 


7 




8. 


3 


9 


21. 


6 




34 


6 


10 


9. 


3 


9 


22. 


9 




35. 





10 


10. 


3 


5 


23. 


1 


8 


36. 


6 




It 


1 


5 


24. 


3 


9 


37. 


3 




12. 


1 


S 


25. 


3 


10 


38. 


X 




13. 


3 


9 


26. 


5 


10 


39, 


4 


ID 



Scarcity Level of 3c Recut Position 
Combinations 

Seven combinations exist on more than three 
positions. The rest are found on three positions or less, 
with 33 existing on only one position. Most are scarce 
imperforate, all perforated examples are rare. 





i 


1' 


1+11+8 


6 


10 


1+11+15 


7 


— 


i+n+16 


3 


9 


1+11+16+1 


4 


10 


1+11+16+17+23 


6 


t(i 


1+11+16+23 


4 


— 


1+11+16+24 


5 




1+11+16+25 


9 




1+11+17 


3 


9 


1+11+17+23 


5 




1+11+21 


9 




1+11+23 


3 


10 


1+11+23+25 


5 




1+11+24 


5 




1+11+25 


3 


10 


1+11+26 


5 


10 


1+11+27 


3 


10 


1+11+30 


5 


10 


1+11+32 


5 


10 


1+11+33 


9 




1+11+37 


8 




1+12+15 


9 


10 


1+12+16 


5 


10 


1+12+17 


3 


10 


1+12+17+23+25 


9 




1+12+17+29 


9 




1+12+23 


5 




1+12+23+24 






1+12+24 


7 




1+12+24+25 


9 




1+12+25+28 


9 




1+12+27 


4 


10 



1+12+28 


5 


10 


1+12+30 


5 


10 


1+12+39 


5 


10 


1+13+16 


4 


10 


1+13+17 


9 


10 


1+13+23+24 


9 




1+13+25 


5 




1+13+27 


5 


10 


1+14+15+17+ 3+27 


9 




1+15+23 


9 




1+16+17 


4 


10 


1+16+17+27 


9 


10 


1 + 1 6+2 1 


4 


10 


1+16+25 


9 


10 


1+17+23 


9 




1+23+24 


3 


9 


1+23+25 


4 




1+23+27 


9 




1+23+28+29 


5 




1+23+29 


5 


1') 


1+24+25 


5 




t +28+30 


5 


10 


1+30+33 


9 




2+3+39 


9 




2+11 


9 




2+11+15 


9 




2+11+21 


9 




2+15 


9 




7+1 1\ 
J o 


q 




2+21 


7 




2+30+3 1 


6 


8 


3+11 


7 




3+12 


9 




3+15 


9 


8 


4+11 


8 





Endnote 

'Chase's major writings on the plating of the 3 c 1 85 1 
issue start with his early handbook. The Three Cent 
United States Stamp of the Issue of 185!: On plating 
the 3c. 1851, United Stales postage stamp ; with a 
detailed description of the three right vertical raws of 
the left pane Oj ' plate three containing the principal 
minor varieties (Boston: : Handbook Committee, 
American Philatelic Society, 1909). They continue with 
an extended serial treatment in The American Philatelist 
(January 1923-July 1926). which was revised and 
published as The Three Cent Stamp of the United States 
/6'5/-/^57/,v,v»t"(Hammondsport, NY : J,0. Moore, Inc., 
1929). Revised editions appeared in 1942 and 1975; the 
latter, from Quarterman Publications, is highly 
recommended. 
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Part IIIC. 

July 1st 1851 Usages of the U.S. 1851 Issue 

by W. Wilson Hulme, II ©2006 



Introduction 

This article provides information about July 1st 1 85 1 
usages of stamps of the U.S. 1851 issue. It includes 
both a detailed census of such usages and unpublished 
information about initial shipments of these stamps to 
post offices. It also identifies over fifty cities that 
received stamps on or before July 1 . 1 85 1 . 

This article started as a request by Dr. Hubert Skinner 
to expand the listing of July 1st covers that A Ian Berkun 
and 1 jointly published.' That listing focused on the 3c 
stamp and provided top line information such as the 
city from which the cover was mailed, addressee and 
plate position of the stamp, but it contained few details 
on markings and tew pictures. Filling in these additional 
details has proven difficult. In some cases 1 could not 
locate desired information and in others I could not find 
a good quality illustration. Where 1 knew the current 
owner I was able to obtain the details, but in most cases 
I don't know who owns these covers so I used the best 
available published data. 

When Dr. Carroll Chase first published his book on 
the 30 stamp in 1928 he listed ten July 1st covers. By 
1950 the list had grown to 26.~ As is the case with any 
census there are always additional items just wailing to 
be found, such as three discoveries listed for the first 
time in this article. In total we have now identified 43 
covers, plus two July 1st off-cover usages. 

This article presents the answer to the long-standing 
mystery of how we can have July 1st covers from 
approximately two dozen cities, while government 
records apparently indicate that only two cities had 
received stamps by July 1st. In the early 1990s I 
researched early stamp production and deliveries by 
Toppan, Carpenter, Casilear & Co. (TCC) in an attempt 
to discover how this was possible. I found the answer 
but until this article 1 had not found the right forum to 
present it. 

Overview 

I have been studying and recording usages of the 
U.S. 1851-57 issue for over 25 years. My data col lection 
effort was initially just a manual system but when 
computers and databases became common in the early 



1980s I started tracking the information electronically. 
Vl\ database was primaril; intended as a tool to help 
me keep things straight, but I believed a computer and 
software would also enhance my ability to analyze the 
information. I hoped I would eventually gain better 
insights into a wide range of issues such as distribution 
patterns of the stamps, time frames of use of the printing 
pi ales and census information. 

Initially I focused on the 3e stamp and on recording 
covers where a month, day and year could be 
established. 1 entered as much pertinent data as available 
including addressees, postal markings and information 
about the stamp, plate position and color shade. This 
scope was later broadened to include all the values of 
the 1851-57 issue. I attempted to locate relevant data 
anywhere I could find it. while trying not to duplicate 
entries taken from different sources. These sources 
included data published by students such as Carroll 
Chase. Stanley Ashbrook, Tracy Simpson. Mortimer 
Nemken, Tom Alexander, as well as census information 
such as compiled by Ed Siskin and Henry Scheuer. 3 In 
addition to my own holdings 1 entered information 
provided by many collectors. Today this database 
contains about ten thousand entries and is still growing. 
This article focuses on usages dated July 1st 1851. the 
first day of issue for the le. 3e and 1 2c stamps. This is 
a very small subset, less than one-half of one percent, 
of the total information thus far collected. 

Many of the covers in this census have been 
reported at various times in the past by different writers. 
New fragments of information were frequently provided 
each time a cover was written up in the philatelic press. 
For example, one source might just list the city of origin, 
another might show a black and white photo, another 
would describe the color of the markings, or another 
would provide the plate position. Thus, it was necessary 
to read all the references to form a more complete picture. 
In doing so, I found occasional errors that, once made, 
were subsequently repeated by others. 

Thanks to Dr. Skinner's insistence, here it all is. I 
have put all the information together in one place with 
the best illustration I could obtain for each reported 
July 1st usage. This is the most comprehensive census 
on this topic that has been published to date. There 
may still be errors in the listing, although I have done 
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my best to correct them. 1 welcome additional information 
or better illustrations that readers can provide. 

Determining the Date of Use 

It is important to understand in broad terms why 
some items are recognized as "first day covers" for the 
U.S. 1 85 1 issue and w hy others are not. The reasons for 
this are not entirely intuitive. Over the years as July 1st 
covers were discovered and reported in journals such 
as The Chronicle, the criteria evolved. 

It is obvious that everything revoives around 
establishing and confirming the month, day and year of 
use. It would greatly simplify things if all the covers 
were postmarked "July 1 , 1 85 1 ," but they are not. As a 
matter of tact, only one cover in the census has a year- 
dated postmark. 

• We must be able to show that the cover 
entered the mail on July I. This is usually not a 
problem as most covers in the census have a town 
postmark that contains the date "July I" along 
with the town name. There are seven exceptions 
which are described and pictured in the census 
but excluded from the recognized first day covers: 

The first five exceptions are 1 1 circulars from 
New York or Baltimore that contain preprinted 
notices dated July 1 . 1 85 1 . but which do not have 
a July 1 postmark to confirm when they were 
processed by the Post Office. Collectors believe 
that these circulars are genuine. However since it 
cannot be pros en that any of them were actually 
mailed on July 1st. even though that was the 
apparent intent, they are not recognized as first 
day covers. Many instances are known where 
circulars were mailed after the preprinted date on 
the circular. 

The remaining two exceptions are "Way 7 ' 
letters, each with a 3c 1 stamp. Each letter has a 
"Mobile, July 1 . 1 85 1 " dateline, and is postmarked 
in New Orleans on July 2nd. These letters probably 
left Mobile on July 1st, but neither cover has a 
Mobile postmark to establish whether the letter 
entered the mail on July 1st or on July 2nd. 

• Everything else about the cover and stamp 
must be consistent with the year being 1851. 1 have 
worded it this way because there are items in this 
census that are accepted as being mailed on July 
1. 1851. but which do not include a dated 
confirmation that the year was 1851. Being 
"consistent w ith the year being 1851" includes: 

• The postal markings must be consistent 
with those found on other stamped covers from 



the same cil> postmarked within a lew da_\ s of 
July 1st 1 85 1 . This determination requires both 
knowledge and reference material on the part 
of anyone studying such covers. 

There are some cities that used a particular 
marking in July 1851, discontinued using it, 
and never used it again. In these particular 
cases, the presence of these markings confirms 
the year of use as ! 85 1 . For example. New York 
used a red 13-bar square gridiron on stamped 
mail only for the brief period from July 1st to 
about July 5th. Similarly. Boston used a 7-bar 
round gridiron only from July 1st to around 
July 9th before switching to the use of the small 
"Boston Paid" marking. 

However some cities used the same 
markings for several years. Thus, even though 
we can show that the markings are consistent 
with other ! 85 1 markings from that city, we 
cannot prove the year is 1851 from the markings 
alone. 

• Any enclosures, docketing, or other 
markings must be consistent with mailing on 
July 1 , 1 85 1 . Fortunately, over 75% of all covers 
in the census contain either an enclosure or 
docketing with the year 1851, While it is 
possible that the person writing such an 
enclosure or docketing could have made a 
mistake on the year, the presence of such a 
date is accepted as establishing the year as 
1851, 

• The stamp must be from Plate 1. Early 
State (Plate 1 E) of the 1 1 or 30 stamp, as other 
plates were not in use as early as July 1st 1851/ 

• Finally, care must be taken to be sure 
that the stamp has not been added to a 
previously stamp less cover, as many of the 
markings found on both stamped and stampless 
mail are similar. 

Included in the census are several 3c covers plus 
two off-cover 3e stamps that have been accepted by 
collectors as July 1st 1851 usages even though they do 
not contain a year date. This acceptance is based on 
the 3c stamps being from Plate I E. plus the absence of 
any "inconsistent" information. As we will discuss, the 
Post Office was unable to supply sufficient quantities 
of stamps for a number of weeks follow ing July 1st. 
This insufficient supply coupled with the short period 
(mid-June to early July of 1851 ) that Plate IE was in 
production led collectors to presume that nearly all Plate 
1 E stamps would have been used up long before July 
1st a full year (or years) later. 
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This belief has been corroborated by I he in forma lion 
collected in my database. ! have recorded about 2(10 3c 
covers from Plate It that have a year-dated enclosure 
or docketing. I have recorded only one exception where 
a Plate IE stamp was held for a year or more before it 
was used. In linn. neurh *>5% ol'lhcsc covers were mailed 
within the first two months (between July 1st and 
August 30, 1 85 1 ). This exception was used July 2 1 . 1 852." 
No doubt other exceptions exist but the scarcity of such 
occurrences suggests that very few Plate IE stamps 
were held onto for very long hefore they were used. 
I he odd.s are overwhelmingly in favor that these ,lul\ 
1 st Plate I E usages were in 1 85 1 . 

Top Line Observations 

There are 53 items listed m the census, of which 45 
arc recognized as used on July I, 1851 (Table I). The 
other eight items are included lor reference purposes 
and are not recognized as first day covers. These include 
the previously mentioned five circulars with preprinted 
July 1st dates and the two Mobile "Way 1" covers, 
none of which have a July 1 postmark. The eighth item 
is a cover from New London. Connecticut with "di flerina" 



expert opinions. Early listings in Chase's book and in 
The Chronicle considered this cover genuine. Siskin 
and Seheuer discussed the fact that it was subsequently 
determined to be fraudulent. 

Of the 45 recognized July 1st items. 43 arc 3c and 
two are I e usages. There are no known 1 20 usages even 
though this stamp was available for sale to the public 
on July 1st. The 45 items originated from 23 cities and 
one Route Agent. Three addressees received more than 
one cover: Samuel Shock (three covers from two cities}; 
Rev. John Morison (two covers from two cities); Messr. 
Reehee & Co. (two covers from two cities). 

On each cover in the census the stamp was canceled 
either by pen or by a gridiron. In about 30% of the eases 
die cancel did not "tie" the stamp to the cover. Each 
cover also has a July 1 town postmark. In no case was 
this July 1 postmark struck on the stamp. However, the 
two reported off-cover items are exceptions to this 
pattern. No illustration has been seen of these two items 
but their description stales that in these two cases the 
"July 1" postmark is on the stamp. 

As previously discussed, the stamps must be from 
Plate IE for their respective 1c oi V denominations, 
t he plate positions of 90% of the stamps are included 



Table 1 

Summary by State of Known 1 c and 3c Usages Dated Jul\ 1 , 1 851 


Origin 


H 




Totai 


Comments 


Massachusetts 


i 


9 


10 




Pennsylvania 




6 


6 




Connecticut 




S 


5 


Excludes 1 3e cover from New London CT that has been expertized 
hy dilTexcut examiners as both "-amine" and "fraudulent." 


New York 


i 


4 


5 


Excludes 3 1 C circulars with pre- printed July 1 st dates for which we 
cannot prove the dale ofmailuiti (sec text for details ). 


Maryland 




4 


4 


One of these items is off-cover. Excludes 2 1 c circulars with pre- 
printed July 1st dates for which we cannot prove the date of mailing 
(see text for delaikt. 


Ohio 




1 


4 




Illinois 




3 


; 




Alabama 




2 


2 


Excludes 2 2><t covers from Mobile for which we cannot prove the 
date of mailing (see text for details). 


New 1 lamps hire 




2 


2 




Louisville &. Cincinnati 
Mail Line 




2 


2 


( )ne Hi' these items is off-eo\ er. 


District ofColumbia 




1 


1 




Virginia 




! 


1 




Total 


2 


43 


45 


2 of these items are off-cover. Excludes 2 covers from Mobile and 5 
I e circulars with pre-printed July 1 st dates for which we cannot prove 
the dale of mailing (see text for details). Also excludes 1 3e cover 
with differing opinions from experts. 
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Table II 

Cities with Known July 1, 1851 Usages 

Extract From the Shipments Book Showing Shipment Dates 



State 




uarc 01 r Irsi 
riiiijmiciii in 

Postmaster 


uate r ir.st 
rMiipiiieiK 

Received by 
Postmaster 


Known 
juiy t, 

foci 

1 851 

Usages 

1 1 ~w\ lii Isihli- Il 


Com men is 


Massachusetts 


Boston 


6 AO/1 8^1 


7/3/ 1 85 1 








Lowell 


7/1/1851 


7/3/1851 


1 






New Bedford 


7/2/1851 


7/8/1851 


1 






South 
Wilbrahain 


|Nimh Listed ■■< .July S\ i 


|\ftiu- Listed in, lull _ S1| 


1 






Clappville 


[Non b 1 . i^tt-'i 1 i n J ii lv "5 ] | 


Nul l- L .is it'll in J u h ' ? 1 1 


| 






Southbridge 


| N mn 1 M l il :\y ,1 nh 


INiaiii 1 Listed irt-luK "5|[ 


| 




Pennsylvania 


Lancaster 


7/5/1851 


7/7/1851 


I 






Philadelphia 


6.30 1X5! 


7/2/1851 


5 




[ mined ieut 


Hartford 


7/1/1851 


7/2/1851 


4 






New I la ven 


" 1 1X51 


" : 1 85 1 


I 




Mew York 


New York 


6/30/1851 


7/2/1851 


3 


' 3 preprinted circulars i^vion 




Amenia 


[Sunt? t W\vt\ in Ink 


|Ncnic I islttl in Jiihk - 5lJ 


! 






Geneva 


jSnnc Listed In July '51] 


IVme Lisli'tl in July "51 1 


i 




Maryland 


Baltimore 


6/30/1851 


7/1/1851 


5 


-f- 7 nri^nn nl i i ft I'iri'iiljirc /......, 

— J. J 1 t | J L 1 1 1 1 L tl L 1 1 L LI | til S Jl'MI 




Cumberland 


7/5/1851 


7/7/1851 


1 




Dhio 


Chillicothe 


" IN |S5| 


7/22/1851 


1 






Cincinnati 


7/1/1851 


7/5/1851 


j 
j 




Illinois 


Chicago 


7/2/1851 


7/10/1851 


3 




Mabatna 


Mobile 


7/1/185] 


7/10/1851 




+ 2 covers from Mobile i^-.cui 


Mew Hampshire 


West Windhan 


[None [jqled in .Ink "51 1 


|\<jiil l isted in July S 1 1 


1 






New London 


|S one Listed in .lulv -51 1 


| V 11 m? Listed in J nJ y Si [ 


1 






Louisville & 
Cincinnati 
Mail Line 


[Louisville 7/1 I85l| 
| Louisville 7/7/185 IJ 


[Cincinnati 7 i'i85i| 
[Cmeinnaii 7/5/tBSl] 


2 




District 
ofColumbia 


Washington 


7/1/1851 


7/1/1851 


1 




Virginia 


Richmond 


7/1/1851 


7/2/1851 


1 






total 






45 





Source: As recorded in the Post Office Sliipmenis Book titled Postage Stamps Issued to Postmasters Julv 1, 1847 tc 
June 30. 1853 



in the census. The early reports in 77k.' Chronicle did 
not always include the plate position, which caused 
confusion when describing two items from the same 
city. It would be helpful to get the positions of the 
remaining 10% to avoid further confusion. As would be 
expected, the stamps from the outer edge [i.e.. along the 
top or bottom rows or along the first or last column) of 
the pane of 100 stamps were used first. An analysis of 
the positions shows that about 70% of these stamps 
used on July 1st came from the outer edge, whereas 



only 36% of the stamps from a pane of 100 are edge 
stamps. 

The Shipments Mystery 

As staled in the introduction, the official Post Office 
records apparently indicate only two cities had stamps 
on July 1, 1851, yet there are First day covers known 
from approximately two dozen cities. Does this mean 
that all the covers except for four known From these two 
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cities must he takes? If so. that's devastating. Postal 
historians may disagree on the authenticity of a few of 
these covers but certainly they do not agree that "all 
the covers except for four'" are fakes. Let's take a look. 

About 1910, Arthur M. Travers, clerk to the Third 
Assistant Postmaster General, found an important 
official record. !t was a detailed listing of stamp 
shipments to postmasters from the U.S. Post Office in 
Washington, D.C. The record listed the dates when 
stamps were sent to each postmaster and when receiv cd. 
It also listed quantities of each denomination and the 
total dollar amount. In Travers' own words, 

Among the old record books was the first ledger 
used by the Third Assistant, in which was charged 
the stamps issued to postmasters between 1 847 
and 1R51. This book was in such a dilapidated 
condition, many of the pages being torn, the covers 
falling off. that 1 sent it to the Government Printing 
Office for repairs and reb hiding. Because of its value 
historically 1 placed it in the bookcase in my office. 
Subsequently I discovered the second stamp ledger 
and that too I brought to my office." 

When the existence of the book was first made public 
by J.M. Bartels in 1 9 1 GV Bartels slated the book covered 
only the four years of the 1 847 issue, which is consistent 
with Travers" statement. When Bartels wrote about the 
book again in 1912,* he slated that the book covered a 
six-year period, this time including the first two years of 
the 1 85 1 issue. There is currently only one ledger known 
and it lists stamp shipments to postmasters for the In st 
six years that stamps w ere issued by the Post Office. 
Thus it appears possible that sometime between 1910 
and mid-1912 the two ledgers mentioned by Travers 
were bound into a single volume, even though his 
statement does not say so. The full title stamped on the 
ledger is Postage Stamps Issued to Postmasters July I. 
1847 to June 30, 1853. ! will refer to this as the 
"'Shipments Book" in the remainder of this article. 

In 1915 Bartels published for the first time some of 
the shipment data for the 1851 issue." The information 
he published showed that only two cities. Baltimore 
and Washington. D.C, had received stamps as early as 
July 1, 1851. I have not reproduced Bartels* complete 
data here but instead 1 have created a chart from 
Shipments Book data showing shipment information for 
just the cities where we have a July 1st cover (Table II ). 
The data shows that only the three usages from 
Baltimore and the one from Washington, D.C. are 
consistent with their respective city having stamps 
available for sale on that date. According to the 
Shipments Book, none of the other cities received 



stamps by July 1st. In fact the Shipments Book shows 
no shipments at all during the month of July to seven 
cities where we have recorded July 1st covers. 

Dr. Chase discussed this anomaly when he wrote 
his book in 1928."' and again in 1943 with his revised 
edition." Explanations of how these first day covers 
originated were proposed. For example, initially some 
believed that various travelers purchased stamps at 
Baltimore or Washington and subsequently mailed them 
elsewhere on their journey. This explanation could only 
account for cities that were less than a day's travel from 
Baltimore or Washington. Another attempted 
explanation was that the "Dale of Receipt" heading in 
the Shipments Book was not really the date the local 
postmaster received the stamps, but rather the date the 
Post Office in Washington, D C. entered the data in the 
Shipments Book. This theory too had its flaws, not the 
least of which is that it eould not explain those cities 
w i ill July I si covers that apparently were not sent any 
shipments during July (or before ). 

In addition to all the July 1 si covers, collectors found 
dozens of covers unquestionably used during the first 
week and the first month of July 1851 from cities that, 
according to the records, had not yet received stamps. 
There were far more covers found than could be 
reasonably attributed to travelers. Not only that, 
collectors located contemporary newspaper articles from 
some of these cities stating that stamps were available 
for sale to the public on July 1st. 

Faced with these contradictory facts, postal 
historians generally condemned the shipment data. 
Chase said he believed the post office records were " . . 
. either incorrect or incomplete." Perry said "Nobody 
has yet found out what is wrong with the 1851 data." 12 
The Chronicle said "evidence proves that these records 
are incomplete or are in error."' 1 Eventually, writers 
stopped developing alternative explanations. 

Were the postal historians right? And //'they were, 
what exactly was wrong or incomplete about the data? 
What // the shipment information was indeed correct? I 
had no idea how to resolve these questions, but one 
thing did strike me as 1 read the articles. It did not appear 
that any of the writers who condemned this data or 
believed it to be incomplete had personally examined 
the Shipments Book. What //'the remaining data was on 
some other page of the book, not seen by Bartels when 
he published his article? Or what // pages w ere lorn out 
or missing? / wanted to know. 
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The Search for the Answer to the Shipments 
Mystery 

I added the Shipments Book to a growing list of 
documents that I hoped to find some day. I had to satisfy 
myself whether there were any removed pages or other 
overlooked information that had not been recorded. 
During this time period 1 was also looking for other 
historical Post Office records such as the 
correspondence files oTthe Third Assistant Postmaster 
General. I have always believed that if we could locate 
these original documents we would have the answer to 
all sorts of interesting issues that have perplexed 
collectors over the years. By the early 1990s I had 
unsuccessfully tried the National Archives, the 
Smithsonian National Postal Museum, as well as a 
number of other sources. I had no idea where else to 
look for the Shipments Book. 

In late 1994 I was reading a column published by 
Theron Wierenga in the July 5th 1969 issue of Stamps. 
His article described the Shipments Book and stated it 
was located in the Post Office Building on 12th street 
between Pennsylvania Avenue and Constitution Avenue 
in Washington, D.C. 1 did not know if Wierenga's 
information was still current as his article was 25 years 
old at the time I was reading it. Nonetheless, I 
immediately started writing letters and making phone 
calls. Eventually I reached Meg Ausman. historian al 
the Post Office, and with her help I struck pay din. She 
put me in touch with Agnus Machines who was. along 
with other responsibilities, in charge of a small museum 
belonging to the U.S. Post Office. He knew the 
whereabouts of the Shipments Book and. even better, 
could arrange for me to see it. He told me it was on 
display in the lobby of the U.S. Postal Service 
Headquarters at 475 L'Enfant Plaza. Washington. D.C. 

in 1995 I went to Washington to see the book. I was 
probably the first collector in many years to examine the 
actual Shipments Book, even though a microfilm of it 
was available from the National Archives. 1 " 1 The book 
was indeed on display in the lobby, but it was not 
available for general browsing or examination. It was in 
a specially designed, low light, secure, sealed display 
case. However, on this particular morning Mr. Machines 
had arranged in advance for a crew of five people plus 
himself to meet me. His crew painstakingly deactivated 
the security system, removed the screws, disassembled 
the glass cabinet, adjusted the lights and allowed me to 
examine the book using white gloves. 

The book was impressive. Each page was high 
quality paper, roughly 1 5 by 10 inches in size. The overall 



volume was bound in leather and was about 17 inches 
long and several inches thick. The pages spanned the 
time period from July 1. 1847. through June 30, 1853. 
The first section, approximately 70 pages in length, listed 
shipments of the 1847 issue. It was followed by 
approximately five hundred pages for the 1851 issue. 
Each page was titled "Postage Stamps Sent." Each page 
had preprinted column headings labeled as; "Day Sent," 
"Date of Receipt." "Office and Postmaster," 
"Denominations" with sub columns "!0s" and "5s," and 
"Amount." In the 1851 section the two denomination 
columns were modified with pen and ink to show "12s", 
"3s" and "Is" (Figure !). Every page had subtotals 
showing the stamp quantities and dollar amounts. L\ en 
three months there were several pages of subtotals for 
the prior quarter. The auditor "tick" marks in numerous 
places on each page led me to believe that this was a 
meticulously maintained record and not likely to be full 
of uncorrected accounting errors. 

1 went through every page of the book. Initially I 
thought I had found something when I located about 25 
blank pages between the last 1847 shipments and the 
beginning of the 1851 shipments that had nothing on 
them except the headings. To my disappointment I found 
absolutely nothing else. There were no obviously 
missing pages, nothing torn out. nothing written in the 
margins and nothing apparently erased. Other than t lie 
blank pages there was nothing 1 could see that was not 
present on the microfilm. After I finished my examination, 
Mr. Maclnnes" crew replaced the book in the display 
case and reassembled the whole thing. I left feeling 
somewhat dejected but satisfied that at least I had 
eliminated a number of possible explanations. 

The Solution to the Shipments Mystery 

When I got home 1 still wanted to solve the mystery. 
My experience in Washington told me the solution was 
not going to be as simple as finding "hoped for" missing 
pages, notes in the margins or erasures from the 
Shipments Book. I decided I needed to further study 
the microfilm to somehow find the answer. This was 
actually harder than it needed to be because my local 
library's microfilm reading equipment was in bad 
condition and frequently "visually impaired." I 
eventually paid a local company to print a hard copy of 
the microfilm so that 1 could avoid some of the eyestrain 
and the inconvenience of having to go to the library 
each time 1 wanted to view the film. 

I had information from the Postmaster General's 
(PMGs) annual report" that showed the quantities of 
stamps issued to postmasters during the period July I, 
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Titbit in 



Number of Stamps Issued to Postmasters 
July 1, 1851 Through June 30th, 1852 



12c 


3 c 


u 


Total Quantih 


Total Amount 


237,042 


48.410.035 


5.489.242 


54,136,319 


51,535,638.51 



Source: Report of the Postmaster General, dated December I st, 1 853, as reproduced by John N. Luff, The Postage 
Stomps of the United States (New York: Scott Stamp and Coin Co.. 1 897), p. 73 



1 85 1 , to June 30. 1 852. This data showed that a total of 
54. 1 million stamps was delivered from the Post Office 
in Washington to the local postmasters, consisting of 
5.5 million 1c stamps. 48.4 million 3c, and .2 million 1 2c 
stamps (Table HI). 1 knew that the total shipments in the 
Shipments Book should match these numbers, so 1 
started going through the Shipments Book entries, and 
by adding up the subtotals on each page of the book. 1 
came up with a total for (he fiscal year ending June 30. 

1852. of only 51.1 million stamps. My total was 3 million 
stamps short of the PMG's total of 54. 1 million, so 1 
went back through the book again looking for the 
discrepancy. This time I also examined the quarterly 
subtotals carefully. 

During this reexamination 1 found two subtotal pages 
in the Shipments Book at the end of September 1851 
that were different from the other quarterly subtotal 
pages (Figure 2). I have reproduced these pages in typed 
form so that they are easier to read (Table IV). 1 had 
initially thought these pages were just subtotals for the 
quarter but I now realized that none of the other quarters 
had any subtotal pages exactly like these. These two 
pages were titled "Recapitulation of the footings of the 
Third Assistant's Report. No. I , of Postage Stamps 
Issued under the Act of 3rd March 1 85 I , to Postmasters 
in the several States and Territories to be put into use 
on and after 1 st July 1 85 1 , the times of reception by the 
Postmasters being shown by their respective receipts 
accompanying said report No. 1 made for the quarter 
Ending 30th September 1 85 1 .'* 

The entries on these two pages totaled about 3.1 
million stamps. This was very close to my 3 million stamp 
discrepancy for which I was searching, but I still could 
not match the PMG data exactly. I went back over each 
page of the book once again, this time adjusting for 
stamps that had been returned to Washington by the 
Postmasters for various reasons such as damage. This 
return data was chronologically recorded in the 
Shipments Book on the dates that the returns were 



credited to the Postmasters. Bingo! The adjusted totals 
now matched perfectly! (Table V). 

Now 1 knew I had something, 1 just had to 
understand exactly what it was. When 1 looked more 
closely at the title on the subtotal page in the Shipments 
Book for the quarter ending September 30, 1 85 1 , it was 
surprising how similar the title was to the one on these 
two special pages. The only difference was that the 
quarterly subtotal title made reference to "Report No. 
2" while the special pages referred to "Report No. I ." 
The quarterly subtotal read: "Recapitulation of the 
footings of the Third Assistant's Report, No. 2, of 
Postage Stamps Issued under the Act of 3rd March 1 85 1 , 
to Postmasters in the several States and Territories to 
be put into use on and after 1 st July 1 85 1 , the times of 
reception by the Postmasters being shown by their 
respective receipts accompanying said Report No. 2 made 
for the quarter Ending 30th September 185 1 ." 

It now became apparent that "Report No. 2" is what 
we have been referring to as the "Shipments Book." It 
was also now apparent that there was another document 
somewhere cai led "Report No. I " and that two pages of 
summary data had been transferred from it to the 
Shipments Book. These two reports, No. 1 and No. 2, 
when added together and adjusted for returns, tied 
exactly to the totals stated in the PMC's annual report 
for the full fiscal year July 1, 1851, to June 30, 1852. 

From here it became straightforward. Report No. I 
accounted for what today we would call the "load-in" 
or "initial shelf-slocking" shipments for a new product. 
Report No. 2 accounted for what we would call the 
"replenishment" or "restocking" shipments. The latter 
will be referred to as the "replenishment" shipments in 
the remainder of the article. It now was clear that various 
postmasters were shipped a total of 3.1 million stamps 
without having had to order them, the intention being 
that post offices would have stamps available on July 
1st, These initial load-in shipments were recorded in 
Report No. 1 . After the initial load-in, additional stamps 
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Table IV 

Recapitulation of the footings of the Third Assistant's Report, No. 1, of Postage Stamps Issued under the Act of 3rd 
March 1851, to Postmasters in the several States and Territories To be put into use on and after 1st July 1851, the 
times of reception by the Postmasters being shown by their respective receipts accompanying said report No. 1 
made for the quarter ending 30th September 1851. 











1 2s 


3s 


Is 


S 


Page 


1 


To Postmasters in 


Maine 


5,300 


88.000 


18^00 


3,458 




2 




it 


700 


14,000 


2,100 


525 




3 


IT i r 


New Hampshire 


2,7(X) 


54.000 


12300 


2.067 




4 




Vermont 


3,000 


64,000 


11.800 


2398 




5 




Massachusetts 


8.700 


I06,(XX> 


17,100 


4395 




6 




it 


4,900 


84,000 


17,500 


3283 




7 




ti 


4.700 


83.000 


15,100 


3205 


11 


8 






1,800 


30.000 


5.900 


1.202 




9 




Rhode Island 


1,300 


27.000 


5.100 


1.017 




10 




Connecticut 


4.400 


84,000 


16,900 


3217 




11 






700 


14.000 


2,100 


525 




12 




New York 


3200 


64,000 


9.600 


2.400 




13 




if 


3.900 


52,000 


8,600 


2,114 










11 


14 




M 


3,800 


50,000 


9,400 


2.050 




15 




ft 


14.5(H) 


90,000 


21,900 


4.659 




16 




« < 


4,800 


59,000 


13.700 


2,483 




17 




ft 


900 


16,000 


1,800 


606 


11 


18 




New Jersey 


4300 


46,000 


11.800 


2,014 




19 




Pennsylvania 


1,100 


46.000 


7,800 


1,590 


TT 


20 


TT IT 


TT 


800 


50.000 


9200 


1.688 




21 




M 


6.100 


70,000 


14.400 


2,976 




22 




1 1 


m 


36.(XX) 


6200 


1202 


1 1 


23 


II If 


Delaware 


200 


10,000 


3,400 


358 


11 


24 




Maryland 


1,500 


46,000 


11,100 


1,671 


TT 


25 




Distof CoL Virginia 


500 


34,000 


7.500 


1,155 


Tf 


26 


M TT 


tt 


1,000 


50,000 


14300 


1.762 




27 






200 


9,0(X) 


3200 


326 


Page 


28 




N Carolina 


300 


42.000 


10200 


1398 


■ i 


29 




So Carolina 


1,400 


39,000 


10,800 


1.446 


ft 


30 




Georgia 


500 


52,000 


11,800 


1,738 




31 






500 


23.000 


4,600 


7% 


IT 


32 


TT M 


Florida 

Alabama 


500 
1,700 


17,000 
55.000 


5.600 
14,000 


626 
1.994 




33 




TI 


34 


ft IT 


Mississippi 


600 


44.000 


7,900 


1.471 


Tf 


35 


Tt ii 


tt 


200 


13,000 


4.000 


454 










M 


36 


TT If 


Louisiana 


2,000 


49,000 


10200 


1,812 


ft 


37 


TT TT 


Texas 


2200 


35.000 


10.500 


1,419 


M 


38 


ir tt 


Arkansas 


200 


1 5.00(1 


4.400 

12,000 


518 

1.746 




39 


11 rr 


Tennessee 


800 


51,000 


tt 


40 


TT 11 


Kentucky 


1,300 


55,000 


11,000 


1.916 


Tl 


41 


TT ff 


ti 




11,000 


2.000 


350 


tf 


42 


Tl- TT 


Ohio 


2.400 


68,000 


20,800 


2,536 


M 


43 


tt TT 


tt 




43,800 


7,800 


1392 


ft 

Tf 


44 
45 


ii rr 
ii tr 


tt 
tt 


400 
200 


52,000 
25000 


11,000 

41800 


1,718 

822 
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46 






Michigan 


600 


62.000 


15.200 


2,084 


47 


TT 








4,000 


800 


128 


48 






Indiana 


400 


57.000 


11,400 


1,872 


49 


II 


M 




100 


27.000 


5.400 


876 


50 


M 


ii 


Illinois 


100 


53.000 


9,500 


1.697 


51 


ii 


TT 


ii 


100 


42,000 


7,800 


1350 


52 


TT 


ii 


Missouri 


600 


68,000 


5.000 


2.162 


53 


TT 


TT 


Iowa 




28,000 




840 


54 


TT 


TT 


Wisconsin 




SQ.100 




2.430 


55 


TT 


TT 


Minnesota 




3.(KX) 




90 




TOTALS 




102.600 


2.490,800 


496.400 


92.000 



[This original document is two handwritten pages in length but is typed here as one continuous page. 



had to be ordered by postmasters from the Post Office 
in Washington, D.C. These replenishment orders from 
postmasters are what are recorded in Report No. 2. 

All we know about Report No, 1 is what is shown on 
its two-page summary in the Shipments Book. 1 certainly 
hope we will find Report No. 1 in its entirety someday 
and I have not given up on finding it. In the meantime. ! 
would like to describe several features about this report 
that are apparent from examining the two summary pages. 

■ We know that Report No. I was kept separately 
from the Shipments Book (i.e.. Report No. 2). 

• Report No. I contained at least 55 pages, as the 
page numbers were transferred as part of the tw o-page 
summary, 

• Report No. 1 was organized by state. Some states 
had multiple consecutive pages. 

• There was never more than one state on a page, 



with the exception that the District of Columbia was 
apparently combined with Virginia. 

■ Each page had subtotals, as these subtotals were 
later transferred to the Shipments Book. 

The most desirable information that we lack from 
Report Mo. 1 is exactly which cities received the 3. 1 
million stamps and the date that they received them. 1 
tried analyzing Report No. 1 's format so that I might be 
able to figure out which cities received the 3.1 million 
stamps. I tried matching the number of pages listed for 
each slate with the number of large cities in that state, 
but this was guesswork. For reasons that will be clear 
shortly. 1 also tried matching the number of pages listed 
for each state with the number of counties in that state 
in mid- 1 85 1 . 1 didn't get anywhere with this, as several 
states had over a hundred counties and there weren't 
enough pages to list them all. Someone may eventually 



Table V 

Reconciliation of Reports No. 1 and No. 2 
With the 

PMG's Report for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1851 



Number of Stamps Shipped to Postmasters 
July 1, 185! Through June 30th, 1852 



Report 


12e 


3* 


le 


Total 


Report No. 1 (Load-In Shipments) 


1 02,600 


2,490.800 


496.400 


3,089.800 


Report No. 2 (Replenishment 
Shipments) 


137,750 


45,987,200 


5,002,500 


51,127,450 


Subtotal 


240,350 


48,478,000 


5,498,900 


54,217,250 


Returns from Postmasters 


(3,308) 


(67,965) 


(9,658) 


(80,931) 


Net Stamps Shipped to Postmasters 


237,042 


48,410, 035 


5.4S9.242 


54,136,319 












PMG Report for FY Ending 6/30/1852 


237,042 


48.410.035 


5,489.242 


54,136,319 
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Table VI 

Stamps Received by the Post Office from Toppan, Carpenter, Casilear & Co. 

June 21, 1851 to June 30, 1851 



12 cent 



200,000 



3 cent 



,710.000 



I cent 



400,000 



Total Quantity 



2,310,000 



Total 
Amount 



$79,300.00 



Source; Data obtained from the Post Office Department, in John N. Luff, The Postage Stamps of the 
United Stares (New York: Scott Stamp and Coin Co., 1 897), p. 73 



figure the report Format out. or better yet, find the entire 
Report No. I . 

In the next section I w ill discuss how the distribution 
process worked. As will be seen, a lot more than 23 
cities received stamps by July 1st. But for now. the 
important conclusion is that sufficient quantities of 
stamps were indeed sent to postmasters throughout 
the country on or before July 1st. to explain the 
existence of the July 1, 1851 covers. 

Bottom line: There was nothing wrong or 
incomplete about the data in the Shipments Book. None 
of die early writers had examined it closely, most not at 
all. The data was in the book all along but it was recorded 
out of sequence chronologically. These load-in 
shipments were made in June and July of 185 1 , but the 
record of these load-in shipments was placed in a section 
of the Shipments Book at the close of the quarter ending 
September 30. 1 85 1 . Further, these shipments were only 
recorded in summary fashion by state, and not by city. 

How the Distribution Plan Worked and How 
Many Stamps Were Sent Out by July 1st 

There was an overall plan to implement the postage 
rate reductions effective July 1, 1851 that involved the 
U.S. Post Office and to some extent the U.S. Treasury. 
The U.S. Post Office intended to supply the I H5 1 issue 
stamps to "nearly two thousand post-offices'" 
throughout the country by July Simultaneously, 
the U.S. Mint distributed new 3e coins to facilitate 
purchasing 3c stamps, I have mentioned these coins 
primarily to help avoid confusion. Many 1851 
newspapers and letters refer to a "new 3e piece." 
meaning the new coin and not the 3e stamp. Such 
references are not alw ays clear unless the reader knows 



that both 3e stamps and 3e coins were issued about this 
time. 

My focus is on the Post Office plan for distributing 
the new stamps. That plan looked something like this: 

• The U.S. Post Office in Washington, D.C. would 
ship stamps to post offices in county seats and major 
cities throughout the country. The postmasters in these 
county seats and major cities would further distribute 
the stamps to smaller nearby post offices. 

We know this because the PMG issued regulations 
dated June 10. 1851. telling the postmasters how the 
distribution process would work: 17 

These stamps will he furnished lo one or more of 
the principal Postmasters in each county, who will he 
required lo supply the other Postmasters in their 
respective \ icmities. upon being paid for the amounts 
furnished. 

All other person* Wishing supplies of stamps can 
obtain them front llie I'osirnaster at the counts sl-.il 
nearest their residences, or from the Postmaster of 
any other office ha\ing (hem lor sale. 

• These initial load-in shipments were distributed 
automatically without the postmasters having to order 
them. They were recorded in Report No. 1 . 

• After a post office received their initial shipment 
they would order replenishments directly from the Third 
Assistant Postmaster General at the U.S. Post Office in 
Washington, D.C. The instructions to place these 
replenishment orders and a preprinted order form were 
very likely included with the load-in shipment. 

• These replenishment orders from postmasters were 
recorded in Report No. 2. the Shipments Book. 

However, the planned distribution of stamps did not 
go smoothly. The Post Office significantly under- 
estimated the impact lower postage rates would have 
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Table VTJ 



Estimated Number of Load-in Stamps Shipped Out by June 30, 1851 



Source 


12c 


3e 


1* 


Total 
Quantity 


Stamps received by the Post Office from TCC 
by June 30, 1851, and thus available to ship 

LU I USUJlaMctb. 1.3CC LUDIC \ 1) 


200,000 


1,710,000 


400,000 


2,310,000 


Less; replenishment shipments sent out on 
by June 30, 1 85 1, and thus available to ship 
to Postmasters. I See Table VI ) 


(3,600) 


(159,000) 


(41,500) 


(204,100) 


Remaining stamps available for load-in 
shipments for the period ending June 30. 1 85 1 
(The difference between the first and sci-h:h! r.-n - 1 


1 96,400 


1,551,000 


358,500 


2,105,900 


Total stamns shinned tn the Pnstma iters fnr the 
entire "load-in" period (Recorded in Report No. 1. 
See Table IV) 


1 0? 600 


9 don son 




J,UOV,OUU 


Estimate of stamps shipped to the Postmasters 
for "load-in" through June 30, 1851 (The 
smaller of either the third or fourth rows for each 
denomination*) 


102.600 


1,551,000 


358,500 


2,012,100 


Estimate of stamps shipped to the Postmasters 
for "load-in" on July 1, 1851 or later (The 
difference between the fourth and fifth rows above) 





939,800 


137,900 


1,077,700 



* Assumes that all stamps received from TCC by July 1st that were needed for load-in shipments were shipped 
out by July 1*'. 



on the demand for the new stamps. In addition, TCC 
ran into unforeseen production problems in printing the 
stamps. The public was disappointed. In Chapter 1 of 
his book Chase reproduced a number of newspaper 
editorials discussing the inadequate availability of the 
stamps. In Chapter V he reproduced a scathing letter 
from PMG Hall to TCC, saying: 

... the public are suffering and the Department is 
continually censured because the stamps are not 
furnished to meet the present demand. IS 

The load-in period was a disappointment because: 
• It took longer than expected. The Post Office 
undoubtedly planned that the initial load-in shipments 
would be completely distributed by July 1st. As we will 
see from a letter later in this section the load- in shipments 



were not finished until August 5th. 

There were simply not enough stamps printed before 
July 1 st. We have enough data to estimate that 2.0 million 
of the 3. 1 mill ion load-in stamps had been sent out before 
July 1st (Table VI I). This included 1 .6 million 3c stamps, 
.4 million 10, and .1 million 12c stamps. The remaining 
load-in shipments, in total 1 . 1 million stamps, were sent 
out between July 1st and August 5th. This estimate 
assumes that aside from some June 30th replenishment 
shipments (Figure I ) all stamps received from TCC by 
June 30th were used for load-in shipments. 

•The amount of stamps was not adequate. The U.S. 
Post Office needed a lot more than 3. 1 million stamps for 
the load-in shipments, but TCC could not produce 
stamps anywhere near fast enough to keep up with the 
initial demand. 

• Stamps reached fewer post offices (and therefore 
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fewer people) than planned. The exact number of post 
offices supplied during the load-in period is difficult to 
measure but it was well short of the goal of two thousand 
expressed in the previously quoted editorial. The 
Shipments Book shows that about 670 post offices had 
placed replenishment orders by the end of the load-in 
period {i.e., August 5th). It is safe to assume that some 
number of postmasters had received load-in shipments 
but had not placed replenishment orders, so the actual 
number of post offices having stamps is higher than 
670, As an educated guess it is unlikely that the total 
exceeded one thousand post offices and it was probably 
closer to 750, 

Despite all these problems, supply eventually caught 
up with demand. As shown in the letter below, the Post 
Office considered the load-in shipments complete by 
August 5th. 

Post Office Department Augusts 1851 

Messrs. Toppan Carpenter & Co 
Engravers. Philadelphia Pa 

Gentlemen - The Post offices throughout the country 
having now been generally furnished with postage 
stamps, it will not be necessary for you hereafter to 
forward supplies to the Department to the same extern 
as heretofore. It will be sufficient, until otherwise 
directed, if you forward weekly, to be delivered on 
every Mondav evening, one million and a half of stamps, 
of which one hundred thousand to be one cent, and the 
residue three cent stamps. 

Respectfully 
Your obed servt 
.1 Marron 

Third Asst. P.M.G. 

Despite the chaos a lot was accomplished during 
the load-in period. By August 5. 185 1, the Post Office 
had shipped an aggregate of 3. 1 million stamps as load- 
in shipments to postmasters in every state except 
California, as recorded in Report No. 1 . Simultaneously 
the Post Office shipped an additional 7.4 million stamps 
as replenishment orders to postmasters in every state 
except California, as recorded in Report No. 2. Thus by 
August 5th 10.5 million stamps had been distributed. 
In [nit this in perspective. nnh 5.5 million stamps were 
distributed in the entire four years of the U.S. 1847 
issue. 



What Cities Received the Pre-Ju!y 1st 
Shipments? 

As previously discussed, we know which states 
received load-in shipments of stamps because Report 
No. I was by state. But because we only have a two- 
page summary we don't have a list of the cities within 
those states that received stamps. After having thought 
about this for a long while, I now believe we can identify 
many of those cities. They have been right in front of us 
all along. The method is to work back from the date a 
replenishment order was received in Washington DC, 
and back into the date the postmaster mailed it. 

In order to do this, two assumptions must be made. 
The first is that a postmaster did not order the new 
stamps (as recorded in Report No. 2} until after he had 
received his initial load-in shipment. It makes no 
difference whether that load-in shipment came from 
Washington. D.C.. a county seat or a nearby post office. 
The second assumption is that both the local 
postmasters and the Post Office in Washington acted 
promptly to order and Jill the replenishment orders. 
Most post offices were short of stamps, as the load-in 
quantities provided were inadequate, so most 
postmasters probably ordered immediately upon receipt 
of the load-in shipment. 

The transit lime for the shipment of stamps to reach 
the local postmaster is shown in Report No. 2. It is the 
number of days between the "Date Sent" and the "Date 
of Receipt" columns. We will assume transit time in either 
direction is the same. i.e.. n look the same number of 
days to get the stamps from Washington to the local 
Postmaster as it took to get the replenishment order 
from the local postmaster to Washington. Thus by 
subtracting the number of transit days from the "Date 
Sent" we arrive at the presumed order date. If this order 
date works out to be July 1 st or earlier, we can assume 
that the city had stamps on July 1st. 

The proposed method will not identify a city that 
had stamps by July 1st if the postmaster of that city 
delayed ordering replenishment stamps after receiving 
his load-in shipment. Additionally, it will not identify 
the city if the Post Office in Washington held the order 
for some days before filling it. However, 1 believe this 
method will get most of them. 

Using this approach I have identified 44 cities that 
received load-in shipments by July 1st and thus had 
stamps for sale by July 1.1851 (Table VIII). Of these 44 
cities, we have already found first day covers from 13 of 
them. Thus the remaining 31 are prime candidates for 
the discovery of additional July 1st 1851 covers. These 
44 cities were located in 1 9 of the 3 1 stales that existed 
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Table VIII 

(Page 1 of2> 

Cities That Had Stamps on July 1st 1851 



Estimated from the Dates These Cities Were Shipped Their First Replenishment Orders 
(See Text for Assumptions and Discussion) 



State 


City 


County 


County 


Date First 


Date First 


First Day 








Seat? 


Replenishment 


Replenishment 


( o\ er 










Shipment Sent 


Shipment 


Known 










to Postmaster 


Received 


from this 












bv Postmaster 


City? 


Alabama 


Mobile 


Mobile 


Yes 


7/1/1851 


7/10/185) 


Yes 


Connecticut 


Bridge port 


Fairfield 


No 


7/1/1 85 1 


" 2 1 85 1 






Hartford 


1 Ian ford 


-1 es 


7 I 1851 


7/2/1851 


*i es 




New Haven 


New Haven 


Yes 


7.' LI 851 


7/2/1851 


Yes 




New London 


New London ; 


Yes 


7/ LI 851 


7 3 1 85 1 






Norwich 


New Londoir 


Yes 


7 I 1851 


7/3/1851 




District 


Washington 


Washington 


Yes 


7/1/1851 


7/1/1851 


Yes 


of Columbia 














Georgia 


Augusta 


Richmond 


Yes 


7/5/1851 


1851 




Illinois 


Chicago 


Cook 


Yes 


7/2/1851 


7 10 1851 


Yes 


Kentucky 


Louisville 


Jefferson 


Yes 


7/1/1 851 


7/7/1851 




1 ouisiana 


New Orleans 


Orleans 


Yes 


7/ 1," 1851 


7/10/1851 




Maine 


Augusta 


Kennebec 


Yes 


7/1/1851 


7/3/1851 






Bangor 


Penobscot 


\ e- 


7 I 1851 


7/4/1851 






Portland 


Cumberland 


Yes 


7/ LI 851 


7/3/1851 




Maryland 


Baltimore 


Baltimore 


Yes 


6/30/1851 


7/1/1851 


Yes 


Massachusetts 


Boston 


Suffolk 


Yes 


6/30/ 1851 


7/3/1851 


Yes 




New Bedford 


Bristol 


Yes 


7/2/1851 


7/8/1851 


Yes 




Lowell 


Middlesex 


Yes 


"1 1851 


7-3185! 


Yes 




Springfield 


Hampden 


Yes 


7/1/1851 


7/3/1851 






Worcester 


Worcesfer 


^ es 


7/1/1851 


7/3/1 85 1 




Michigan 


Detroit 


Wayne 


Yes 


7/5, 1851 


7/9/1851 




Missouri 


St. Lours 


Si. 1 .Din- 


Yes 


7/1/1851 


7/8/1851 





{'lable Continued on Next Page) 

'Table does not include the Louisville & Cincinnati Mail Line, as it is not known how its stamps were 
distributed. However both Louisville and Cincinnati received stamps by July 1st as shown on Table VIII. 
: New London County. Connecticut had a dual county seat. New London and Norwich. 



in 1851. plus the District of Columbia. We would expect 
most of these to be county seats or larger cities, so 1 
examined this aspect as well. It turns out that all but two 
of them were county seats. Apparently the two 
exceptions received their load-in stamps from their 
county seat or another city in their vicinity. 

There are ten other cities (Table IX) from which we 
have found first day covers. An understanding of why 



these ten aren't on the list of 44 may help in finding first 
day covers from other cities. These ten are all small 
cities. It is possible that a traveler purchasing the stamps 
from a nearby city that had already received its load-in 
shipment could explain first day covers from any of the 
ten. However, the data also suggests that these ten could 
have received their stamps just as they had been 
instructed to do by the PMG from their respective 
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Table VIII 

(Page2of2) 

Cities That Had Stamps on July 1st 1851 

Estimated from the Dates These Cities Were Shipped Their First Replenishment Orders 
(See Text for Assumptions and Discussion) 



State 


City 


County 


County 


Date First 


Date First 


First Day 








Seat? 


Replenishment 
Shipment Sent 
to Postmaster 


Replenishment 

Shipment 

Received 

by Postmaster 


Cover 
Known 
from this 
< in? 


New Hampshire 


Concord 


Merrimack 


res 


"7/1 / 1 U ^ 1 


-7/1/1 OC 1 
flJt t OJ I 






Portsmouth 


Rockiimham 


Yes 


7/I/I85I 


7/3/ 1 85 1 




New >urk 


Albany 


Albany 


i es 


inn/1 uc 1 


"7/1 t\ Q< [ 

II 1/IojJ 






Auburn 


Cayuga 


Yes 


6/30/ 1 85 1 


7/4/1851 






Bath 


Steuben 


Yes 


6 .ill ISM 


7/4/1851 






Bingham ton 


Broome 


Yes 


6/30/ 1 85 1 


7/3/1851 






Brooklyn 


Kings 


Yes 


6/30/ 1 85 1 


7/2/1851 






Buffalo 


Erie 


Yes 


6/30/ 1 85 I 


7/1/1851 






Canandaigua 


Ontario 


Yes 


6/30/ 1 85 1 


7/3/1851 






New York 


New York 


Yes 


6/30/ 1 85 1 


7/2/1851 


Yes 




Rochester 


Monroe 


Yes 


7/I/1851 


7/4/1851 






Syracuse 


Onondaga 


Yes 


7/5/ 1 85 1 


7/9/1851 




Ohio 


Cincinnati 


I lamilton 


Yes 


7/ 1 /l 85 1 


7/5/1851 


Yes 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 


Philadelphia 


Yes 


6/30/ 1 85 1 


7/2/1851 


Yes 


Rhode Island 


Newport 


Newport 


Yes 


7/1/I851 


7/3/ 1851 






Providence 


Providence 


Yes 


7/1/ 1 85 1 


7/3/1851 




South Carolina 


Camden 


Kirshaw 


Yes 


7/5/1851 


7/9/1851 






Charleston 


Charleston 


Yes 


7/1/1851 


7/5/1851 






Georgetown 


Georgetown 


Yes 


" s 1X51 


7/9/1851 




1 enncssee 


Nashville 


Davidson 


Yes 


7/5/1851 


7/11/1851 




Virginia 


Petersburgh 


Dinwiddie 


No 


7/1/1851 


7/2/1851 






Richmond 


1 leniieu 


Yes 


7/1/1851 


7/2/1851 


Yes 


Total Cities: 


44 




First Day 


Cover Cities: 


13 



county seat or from a nearby post office; 

• There are seven cities (South Wilbraham, 
Clappville, Southbridge. Amenia. Geneva. New London 
NH and West Windham) for which we have no 
replenishment shipments recorded in Report No, 2 
during the month of July 1851. None of these seven was 
a county seat. However, the county seats for six of these 
seven cities were on our list of 44 cities that received 
stamps by July 1st. 

•The remaining three cities (Cumberland, Chillicothe 
and Lancaster) were county seats and apparently 
received stamps directly from Washington, D.C. 
iloweser, the dates of their replenishment shipments 



did not meet the previously discussed criteria to identify' 
post offices having stamps by July 1, 1851. Perhaps 
they had lower demand and waited a period of time before 
placing a replenishment order, as each of these three 
was a small city with a population fewer than eight 
thousand people. Perhaps the Post Office in Washington 
held their orders several days before tilling it. Regardless 
of the reason, my method did not identify them as cities 
having stamps on July 1st. 

In summary, we have a total of 54 cities, plus the 
Louisv ille and Cincinnati Mail Line, from which we have 
found or are likely to find first day usages. This includes 
the 44 cities identified in Table VIII plus the ten small 
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Table IX 

Cities with Known First Day Covers 
Not Identified by the Methodology in this Article 1 


State 


County 


City 


Date 
First 

Replenish- 
ment 
Shipment 
Sent to 
Postmaster 
of City 


Date 
First 

Replenish- 
ment 

Shipment 
Received by 
Postmaster 
ofCity 


County 
Seat 


Date 
lit M 

Replenish- 

1 : 1 1 ■ ■ 1 1 

Shipment 
Sent to 
Postmaster 
ofCounty 
Seat 


Date 
First 

Replenish- 
men 1 

Shipment 
Received by 
Postmaster 
of County 
Seat 


Mass. 


Hampden 


South 
Wilbrahani 


[Nom Listed 
i n 

July L 5I| 


I None Listed 
i n 

July '51] 


Springfield 


7/W185I 


7/3/1851 




Worcester 


Clappvilie 


|None Listed 
i ii 

July ■ 5 1 1 


I None Listed 
i ii 

Juh '5I| 


Worcester 


7/1/1851 


7/3/1851 




v\ 01 ^tsier 


"c — Ti — n — 

South bridge 


j None Listed 
i n 

Juh -51! 


|Ni>ne Listed 
i n 

July -51 1 


Worcester 


7/1/1851 


7/3/1851 


New York 


Ontario 


Geneva 


[None Listed 
i ii 

July -51 1 


[Nil lie Listed 
i n 

July '51 1 


Cmtsiid&igiifl 


6/3(1/1 851 


7/3/1 851 




Dutchess 


A men i a 


|Nnne Listed 
j u 

July '51 1 


[None Listed 
i n 

.Juh '511 


Poughkeepsie 


7/5/1851 


7/8/1851 


New 

Hampshire 


Merri- 
mack 


New London 


|None Listed 
i n 

July '511 


[None Listed 
i n 

Juh '51 1 


Concord 


7/1/1851 


7/3/1851 




Rocking- 
ham 


West 
Windham 


[None Listed 
i n 

July "5I| 


|None Listed 
i n 

July '51 1 


Portsmouth 


7/1/1851 


7/3/1851 


Maryland 


Alleghany 


Cumberland 


7/5/ 1 85 1 


7/7/ 1 85 I 


Cumberland 


7/5/1851 


7/7/1851 


Ohio 


Ross 


Chill icothe 


7/18/1851 


7/22/185! 


Chill icothe 


7/18/1851 


7/22/1851 


Pennsylvania 


Lancaster 


Lancaster 


" 5 IH?1 


7/7/IK51 


Lancaster 


7/5/1851 


7/7/1851 


Total Cities: 




(0 












'It is possible that first day usages from any of these ten cities could be explained by a traveler 
purchasing stamps from a nearby city that had already received its load-in shipment. However, the data also 
suggest that these ten could have received their stamps just as they had been instructed to do by the PMG, 
from their respective county seat or from a nearhy post office. See text for details. 



cities my method did not identify (Table IX), In addition post office. For those of you who will be using this new 

in ihese 54. there are undoubtedly first day covers information when looking at dealers cover stocks, good 

waiting to be identified from other smaller cities that hunting! 
received stamps from their county seat or a larger nearby 
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Conclusion 

In closing I ask for your help. First, if you know of 
any first day covers of the U.S. 1851 issue that are not 
included in my census, please publish information about 
them along with a photo and with as much detail as 
possible. Second, please help me clean up any errors 
remaining in the census. Third, please help me record 
first week (July 1 through July 7. 1851 ) covers for the 
1851 issue, as 1 believe such information will further 
strengthen our understanding of this topic. Fourth, I 
would appreciate help in finding contemporary 
newspaper articles (or other confirming documents} that 
report the new stamps were available for sale to the 
public. Chase published newspaper articles stating that 
stamps were available by July 1st at post offices in 
Philadelphia and New York. James Leonardo showed 
thai stumps were available by July 1st in St. Louis, 
Cincinnati. Chillicothe, and Rochester.'" Leonardo also 
showed a letter in his book confirming that the New 
Orleans Postmaster had stamps on July 1st.-" 1 believe 
this information exists for alt 54 cities and perhaps many 
more if we look for it. 

Let me say that I hope if this article has proven 
anything, it is that there is great value and power in 
going back to examine original records. This story shows 
how easy it is to dismiss something as wrong or 
incomplete, without ever examining the source. Such 
was the case here. When we did go back and examine 
the original record, we found the answer. More 
importantly we found information that has given us a 
better understanding of what was really taking place 
during the introductory period of the U.S. 1851 issue, 
and it has helped to identify additional cities and towns 
that had stamps available for sale to the public on July 
1,1851. 
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Census of July 1st 1851 Usages 
The U.S. 1851 Issue 



A few notes would be helpful about how the census 
is organized. The entries are listed alphabetically h\ cit\ 
and state, with Route Agents (e.g., Louisville and 
Cincinnati Mail Line) at the end. Within each city, one- 
cent covers are shown before three-cent ones. 

The first column ("Origin & I dent i tier") shows the 
city and state from which the cover was mailed. In 
addition, it shows a unique identifier code made up of 
the city, state, stamp denomination, plus a sequence 
number. For example, "Baltimore, Maryland (lc-#2f 
is the second one-cent cover from Baltimore, The second 
column ("Plate Position, Description") shows the plate 

Origin & Plate Position, Description 
Identifier 



position of the stamp, type of cover (i.e.. folded letter), 
description and color of the markings, important details 
about the cover and its contents, and the illustration. 
The third column ("Addressee") shows the full address 
on the cover. The last column ("Reference, Comments") 
shows literature references, provenance, and additional 
comments. 

Following the census, there is a description of four 
additional items that have been reported over the years 
that apparently were the result of typographical or 
reporting errors. These are not included in the census. 

Addressee Reference, 
Comments 



\ la h;i ma 

Mobile. 

Alabama 

<3c-#l) 



Position 45 R 1 E on folded letter with red town postmark. John Aiken 

Stamp at center of cover, tied by red 7-bar gridiron. [Contains Esq. 
prices current from James A. Hooper. Commission Merchant.] Boston Ms. 








vU5 < 
( 



•Chronicle No. 7 
(p. 3). 21 (p. 9). 

•First Days, 
Volume 23, No. 4 
(p. 20). Siskin / 
Scheuer No. 23. 
• I \ W'eianl. Ex 
Alexander. Ex 
Hulme. 



Mobile, 
Alabama 

(3e-#2) 



Position 65 L IE with red town postmark and red gridiron. Addressee 
[No photo available.] Not Known 



•First Days, 
Volume 23, No. 4 
(p. 20). Siskin / 
Scheuer No. 24. 
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Origin & 
Identifier 



Plate Position, Description 



Addressee 



Reference, 
Comments 



Mobile. 
Mabama 
(3c- #3) 



Unplated three-cent stamp on a folded letter with a "Mobile. Messr. 

July 1 , 1 85 I" dateline. Stamp at left of cover tied by both Buchanan 

crosshatched pen lines and a red New Orleans town postmark Carroll & Co. 

dated July 2. There is a manuscript "Way 1 " near the center of New Orleans 

the cover. 



tav\ 



•A.M. Thatcher 
Sale of April 1 8- 
20,1963. Lot 
#572. 

•Fir si Days, 
Volume 23, No. 4 
(p. 20). Siskin / 
Scheuer No. 25. 
•Photo: The 
Philatelic 
Foundation. 

•The date on the 
inside of this folded 
letter nun not be 
the date of mailing; 
it has not been 
proven that this is a 
July 1, 1851, usage. 
See text for 
discussion. 



Mobile. Position 17 R 1 E on a folded letter with a "Mobile, July t, 
Alabama 1 85 1" dateline. Stamp cancelled by crosshatched pen lines. 
(3c - #4) There is a red New Orleans town postmark dated July 2 and 
a hand-stamped "Way 1" on the cover. 

[No photo available.] 



Connecticut 

Hartford, Position 31 L IE on folded letter with magenta town postmark. 
Connecticut Stamp at left of cover, cancelled but not tied by a magenta 
(3c - #1 ) 7-bar gridiron. [Contains correspondence from H.A. Perkins 
at the Hartford Bank.l 



Messr. 'Chronicle No. 19 

Buchanan (pp. 7-8). 

Carroll & Co, "The date on the 

New Orleans inside of this folded 
letter may not be 
the date of mailing; 
it has not been 
proven that this is a 
July I, 1851, usage. 
See text for 
discussion. 

Messr. •Chronicle No. 7 

Beebee & Co. (p. 3). 12 (p. 2). 

Wall St.New 21 (p. 9), 29 (p. 

York 8). 

•First Days, 
Volume 23, No. 4 
(p. 20). Siskin / 
Scheuer No. 1 8 
• McDanicl 
Collection. Ex 
Thomas. Ex G.B. 
Smith. Ex 
Krievins. Ex 
Jennings. Ex lino. 
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Origin & 
Identifier 



Plate Position, Description 



Addressee 



Hartford, Position 91 I. ! t on blue folded Idler with magenta town 
Connecticut postmark. Stamp at left of cover, cancelled but not tied by a 



(3c- #2) 



black 7-bar andiron. 




Hartford, Position 29 L 1 F, on folded letter with magenta town 
Connecticut postmark. Stamp at left of cover, cancelled but not tied by a 
(3e - #3) magenta 7-bar gridiron, [The stamp on this cover was 
previously erroneously reported as position 91 L 1 E.] 





























Reference, 
Comments 



Messrs. Fisher 
Morgan & Co. 
Philadelphia 



•Chronicle No, 14 
(p. 2). 2 1 (p. 9}. 
•■First Days, 
Volume 23, No. 4 
(p. 20). Siskin/ 
ScheuerNo. 19 
• Ex Amonette. Ex 
Cabeen. Ex 
Berkun. 



Mr. S.K, Akin -Photo: Siegel 
New Bedford Sale #894, Lot 
Mass. #302 

•Ex Martin. 



Hartford, Position I R 1 E on envelope with magenta town postmark. 
Connecticut Stamp tied by black 7-bar gridiron. Cover is docketed 
(3c - #4) "Hartford, July 1 , 1 85 1" on left front side. 




> ^ 



Laura A.W. 

Capron 

CareofW.C. 

Capron Esq. 

Uxbridge, 

Mass. 



•Chronicle No. 
7 (p. 3), 21 (p. 9). 
•First Days, 
Volume 23, No. 
4 (p. 20). Siskin 

/ Scheuer No. 1 7 
• Photo: Siegel 
Sale #526, Lot 69. 
•Ex Simpson. Ex 
Shaughnessy. Ex 
J.D. Baker. 
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Oriyin & 
Identifier 



Plate Position, Description 



Addressee 



Reference, 
Comments 



New I lav en. Lnplaicd three-cent stamp on folded letter with red town 
Connecticut postmark. Stamp tied by two strikes of a red gridiron. 
(3c - #1) Manuscr ipt "Paid" at lower left of cover. 




New London. 

Connecticut 

<3c-#l) 



Position 21 R 1 E on envelope with red town postmark. Stamp 
at left of cover, tied by black 7-bar gridiron. [This item bears 
no direct means to confirm the year it was mailed other than 
the stamp being from Plate i E. See text for di scussion. J 




District o f Columbia 

Washington Position 39 L 1 E on envelope with black town 
City D.C. postmark. Stamp tied by a manuscript cancel. [Contents 
(3c -#1) include: "...congradulations (sic) upon the advent of the 
three cent stamps, and aint they nice?"! 



4. 



J.M. Lewis. »Photo: Siegel 

Esqr. Cashr 1 968 Rarities Sale. 

Birmingham Lot #42. 

Conn. •ExJessup. 



Revd. Samuel 
Bissell 
Twins burg 
Summit 
County Ohio 



John N. 

Noyes. Esq. 
No. Auburn 
Maine 



•Chronicle No. 7 
(p. 3), 2 1 (p. 9), 29 
(p. 8). 

• Photo: The 
Philatelic 
Foundation. 

•Ex Shaughnessy. 
Ex Simpson. Ex 
GB. Smith. Ex 
Thomas. 

• First Days, 
Volume 23, No. 4 
(p. 20). states this 
July 1" cover 
"found to be 
bogus." 

• Photo: Siegel 

• Photo: Siegel 
Sale #894, Lot 
#301 

• Ex Hay don. 
Ex Siskin. Ex 
Martin 
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Origin & 
Identifier 



Piute Position, Description 



Addressee 



Illinois 

Chicago. 
Illinois 



Chicago, 
Illinois 
(3c - #2) 



Chicago, 
Illinois 
(3c - #3) 



Position 2 1 L 1 E on folded lelter with red town postmark. 
Stamp at left of cover, tied by two strikes of red 7-bar 
gridiron. 





Position 40 L 1 E on folded letter with red tow n postmark. 
Stamp tied by red 7-bar gridiron and black manuscript cancel. 



Position 45 L 1 E on folded letter with red town postmark. 
Stamp at left of cover, cancelled twice but not tied by a red 
7-bar gridiron. [This item is reported to bear no direct means 
to confirm the year it was mailed other than the stamp being 
from Plate 1 E. See text for discussion.] 




S4P 



Reference, 
Comments 



Erastus W. 
Smith, Esq. 
Engineer 
New York& 
Liverpool & 
Bremen U.S. 
Mail Steamers 
42 Dominick 
Street 
New York 



H. Weed, 
f-sq. 

Hinesburgh 
Vermont 



Messrs. 
Haskell 
Worrock & 
Qua, 10 Gold 
St New York 



•Chronicle No, 7 
(p.3). I2(p,2),2l 
(p. 9). 

•Fit's t Dtiy.s, 
Volume 23, No. 4 
(p. 19). Siskin/ 
Scheuer No. 7. 
•ExGB. Smith. 
Ex Bingham. 



• Chronicle No. 22 
(p. 6). 

•First Days. 
Volume 23, No. 4 
(p. 20). Siskin/ 
Scheuer No. 8. 

• Photo: McCusker 
Sale// 87. 

• Ex Coons. Ex 
Fisher. 



•Chronicle No. 7 
(p. 4), 12(p.2).21 
(p. 9), 29 (p. 8). 
•First Days, 
Volume 23, No. 4 
(p. 20). Siskin/ 
Scheuer No. 9. 
•First Days, Ex 
GB. Smith. Ex 
McCabe. Ex 



Colby, 
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Origin & 
Identifier 



Plate Position. Description 



Addressee 



Reference, 
Comments 



Maryland 

Baltimore. 
Maryland 
(lc-#l) 



Baltimore. 
Maryland 
<lc-#2) 



Baltimore. 
Maryland 
(3c- #1 ) 



Position 70 K I H one-t ent Type II stamp on printed circular 

dated and docketed July 1 . 1851. Stamp is tied by a biack 
7-bar gridiron and has no dated postmark. 




Position 16 L 1 E one-cent Type II stamp, on printed circular 
dated July I, 1851. Stamp is tied by a black 7-bar gridiron and 
has no dated postmark.[Contents from Lanier, Gittings and 
Childs announcing formation of a wholesale dry goods business. 




Position 31 R IE on folded letter with blue town postmark. 
Stamp tied by a black 7-bar gridiron. [This item is reported to 
bear no direct means to confirm the year it was mailed other 
than the stamp being from Plate 1 E. See text for discussion.] 




Mess Jno. P. 
Ward & Co. 
Henrys burg 
Belmont Co. 
Ohio 



Mr. Wm.C. 
Grasly 
Mt. Airy 
Pittsylvania 
Ch.Va. 



Rev. John H . 
Morison 
Milton Mass. 



•First Days, 
Volume23.No.4, 
p. 18. 

• Photo: Rieger 
Sale #13 Lot #16. 
ExCipolla. 

• I he date on this 
preprinted 
circular may not 
he the date of 
mailing; it cannot 
he proven this is a 
July 1, 1851, 
usage. Sec text for 
discussion. 

•Ash brook. Vol. I 
(p. 122.) 

•Neinken(p. 78-> 

• Photo: Siegel Sale 
#815, Lot #2269 
•Bcrkun 
Collection. 

•The date on this 
preprinted 
circular may not 
be the date of 
mailing; it cannot 
be proven this is a 
July 1, 1851, 
usage. See text for 
discussion. 

'Chronicle No. 7 
(p. 4). 

•First Days, 

Volume 23. No. 4 
(p. 19). Siskin/ 
ScheuerNo. I. 

• Ex Simpson. Ex 
Kapiloff. Ex Tito. 
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Origin & 
Identifier 



Plate Position, Description 



Addressee 



Reference, 

( OillllK'tlK 



Baltimore. Position 58 R 1 F on folded Idler with blue town postmark. Messr. Beebee 

Maryland Stamp at left of cover affixed with sealing wax and tied by a & Co.New 
( 3c - #2) 7-bar black gridiron. Manuscript "Paid" at lower left, York 
[Contents include correspondence regarding a deposit of silver 
dollars. 




'Chronicle 14 (p. 
2), 29 (p. 8). 
•First Days. 
Volume 23, No. 4 
(p. 19). Siskin/ 
ScheuerNo. 2. 
•Granzow 
Collection. Ex 
[ >a\ is. Fx C. 
Winter. 



Baltimore. Position 36 R I E with blue Baltimore Md. July I cancel. This 
Maryland stamp is off-cover, [No photo available. This item bears no 
(3c - #3) direct means to confirm the year it was mailed other than the 
stamp being from Plate 1 F. See text for discussion.] 



NA 



•Chronicle No. 7 
(p. 3). 21 (p. 9). 
•First Days, 
Volume 23. No. 4 
I p. 20). 

•Ex Simpson. Ex 
Shaughnessy.) 



Cumberland. Position 32 R I E on envelope with red town postmark. Slamp 
Maryland tied by three strikes of a black 7-bar gridiron. [This item is 
(3c - #1 ) reported to bear no direct means to confirm the year it was 
mailed, other than the stamp being from Plate I E. See text for 
discussion.] 

142214^ 




R.H, Moale. 
Esq. 

Baltimore 



•Chronicle No. 7 
(p. 3). 1 2 (p. 2), 
21 (p. 9). 29 {p. 
8). 

•First Days, 
Volume 23, No. 4 
(p. 20). Siskin/ 
ScheuerNo. 15. 
•Photo; The 
Philatelic 
Foundation. 
•Ex GB. Smith. 
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Origin & 
Identifier 



Plate Position, Description 



Addressee Reference, 
Comments 



Massachusetts 

Boston, Position 5 R 1 E one-cent Type lb stamp on printed circular 

Massachusetts with red town postmark. Stamp at left of cover lied by a red 
( 1 c - # I > 7-bar gridiron. Handstamped "Paid" in red at left center of 
cover. [Contents regarding advertisements from Snow and 
Wilder, Publishers of Pathfinder Railway Guide. 




Lil varus 
Bourne, Esq. 
Supt. Cape 
Cod B&RR 
Sandwich 
Mass 



•Chronicle #9 {p. 

5). 

•Ashbrook, Vol. 1, 

p. 120. 

■Neinken, p. 78. 
•First Days, 
Volume 23, No. 4 
(p. 19). Siskin / 
Scheuer No. 4. 
• Ex Lyon. Ex 
Goerner. Ex 
deWindt. Ex 
Downing. 



Boston. Position 2 L 1 E on folded letter with red town postmark 

Massachusetts containing "3cts." Stamp at left of cover tied by black 7-bar 
(3c - SI ) gridiron. Handstamped "Paid" in black at left center. 




lit I- ' 



Messr. 
Brown 
& Ives 
Providence, 
R.I. 



'Chronicle No. 7 
(p. 4), 9 (p. 5), 16 
(p. 5), 21 (p. 9). 
• First Days, 
Volume 23, No. 4 
(p. 19). Siskin/ 
Scheuer No. 4. 
•Ex Lyon. Ex 
Goerner, Ex 
deWindt. Ex 
Downing. 



Boston. Position 3 L 1 E on folded letter with a red town postmark Perley 

Massachusetts containing "5cts," Stamp at left of cover, cancelled but not Dodge, Esq. 

(3c - #2) tied by a black 7-bar gridiron. Handstamped "'Paid" in red at Amherst. 

left center. Manuscript "Paid" at lower left. N.H. 



•Photo: Stamp 
Wholesaler 1/11/ 
86 (p. 10), "First- 
day cover raises 
questions about its 
origin" by Calvet 
M. Hahn. 
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Origin & 
Identifier 



Plate Position. Description 



Addressee Reference, 
Comments 




Boston. Position 60 L 1 E on folded letter with red town postmark 
Massachusetts containing "3cts." Stamp at left of cover tied by black 7-bar 
(3c - #3) gridiron. Handstamped "Paid" in black at center of cover. 

[Postscript: "I send hereon the first stamp I use under the new- 
law."] [The stamp on this cover was previously erroneously 
reported as position 6 L IE.] 



r 



y / a (' is 




Daniel 

Kingsbury. 

Esq. 

Wheeling Va. 



•Chronicle No. 7 
(p. 2). 9 (p. 5), 2 1 
(p. 9). 3! (p. 6). 
•First Days, 
Volume 23, No. 4 
(p. 19). Siskin / 
SeheuerNo, 6. 
•Photo: The 
United States 
Stamp 1 847- 1869 
(Ishikawa 
Collection) 
•Ex Ashbrook. Ex 
Richey. Ex Krug. 
Ex GB. Smith. Ex 
Ishikawa. 



Boston, Position 8 L 1 E on blue folded letter with red town postmark 
Massachusetts containing "3cts." Only about half of the stamp remains but 
(3c - #4) it appears to originally have been tied by a black 7-bar gridiron. 
[Contains sales data from L. Hosmer.] 



Messr E.T. • Previously 

Fairbanks unreported. 

St. Johnsbury •Hegland 

Vermont Collection. 
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Origin & 
Identifier 



Plate Position, Description 



Addressee Reference, 
Comments 



Clappville, Position 76 R I E on folded letter with red town postmark. 
Massachusetts Stamp at left of cover, cancelled but not tied by a manuscript 
(3c-#I) "X." 




Moses Foster 
Jr. Esq. 
And over 
Mass. 



•Chronicle No. 26 
{p. 3), 29 (p. 8). 
•First Days, 
Volume 23, No. 4 
(p. 20). Siskin / 
Scheuer No. 13, 
•Photo: Colby Sale 
3/31/67. Lot #48. 
• Ex Lyon. Ex GB. 
Smith. 



Lowell. Position 77 L IE on folded letter with blue town postmark Mr. R.H. 

Massachusetts containing "3cls Paid." Stamp at left center of cover, cancelled Lansing 

(3c - #1 ) but nm lied h\ a blue 7-hav gridiron. "DiipMeale" in manuscript Chili icothc 

at upper left. [Contains past due notice from James C. Ayer.] Ohio 
(The stamp on this cover was previously erroneously reported 
as position % L IE.] 




•>r<<< 



•Chronicle No. 7 
(p. 4). 9 (p. 5), 21 
(p. 9). 

•First Days, 
Volume 23, No. 4 
(p. 20). Siskin/ 
Scheuer No. 22. 
•Berkun 
Collection. Ex 
Chase. Fx Jefferys. 
Fx Simpson. Ex 
Piller. 



New Bedford, Position 60 L IE on envelope. This cover initially was mailed J.N. Clifford •Chronicle No. 18 
Massachusetts stampless from Grafton. Illinois on June 19, 1851 (per New Bedfo r d (p. 6), 21 (p. 9), 

(3c - #1 } manuscript cancel al upper left) and rated "10" for distances Tremont •First Days, 

greater than 300 miles. Forwarded from New Bedford on July I, House Volume 23, No. 4 

1 85 1 , by use of the 3ct stamp. Stamp at center of cover, Boston Mass (p. 20). Siskin / 

cancelled bul not tied by a manuscript "X." Scheuer No. 26. 

• Photo: Chronicle. 
No. 18. 
•Ex Davis. Ex 
Paige. Fx Fisher. 
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Origin & 
Identifier 



Plate Position, Description 



Addressee Reference, 
Comments 






/ 



Soul 1 1 Position 31 R 1 E on envelope with red town postmark. The 

Wilbraham. stamp, cancelled by a single red 19-bar gridiron, is not 
Massachusetts attached to the cover. There are two partial strikes of a red 
(3c - #1) gridiron at the upper right of the envelope. A portion of one 
strike is not fully visible in the photo as it is under the stamp. 
"Care Dr. Thures." at lower left. [A detailed discussion of the 
unusual aspects of this cover is being prepared for publication.] 



Miss Laura W •Chronicle No. 7 



Stcbbing 
Whitesville 
Mississippi 
Via N.Orleans 




(p. 2), 21 (p. 9). 
•First Days, 
Volume 23, No. 4 
(p. 20). Siskin, 
SchetierNo. 34. 
•Biales Collection. 
Ex Voorhees. Ex 
MacLaren. Ex 
Rust. 



Southbridge, Position 1 5 R I E on folded letter with red town postmark. 
Massachusetts Stamp with manuscript cancel at left of cover, tied by a blue 
(3c -#1) 7-bar gridiron. 



Hon. Henry F. "Weber Collection. 



J Limes 

WaterburyVt. 



Ex Pi Her. 
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Origin & 
Identifier 



Plate Position, Description 



Add ressee 



Reference, 
Comments 



New Hampshire 

New London. Position 97 L 1 E on envelope with red oval town postmark. 



New 

Hampshire 
<3c-#l) 



West 

Windham, 

New 

Hampshire 
(3c-#l) 



NRwVnrk 

Amenia. 
New York 



Stamp tied by black 7-bar gridiron and a manuscript cancel. 
[This cover was reported in First Days, Volume 23, No. 4 
(p. 20) as fraudulent. It was subsequently reexamined and 



certified as genuine.] 




■"/I ft ..J ,,■ (,, , 




• 1 - 1 >*"rj7i 








■ 







Position 31 L 1 E on blue folded letter with black manuscript 
year-dated postmark. Stamp is cancelled by a small 
MANUSCRIPT'X" and tied by black manuscript pen stroke. 
[Contains business letter from Ed Fitcomb on freight charges. 



UPC 



Position 70 L I E, on envelope with red town postmark. 
Stamp is cancelled but not tied by a red 7-bar gridiron. 



Mrs. Melvin •Chronicle No. 7 

Lord. ( p. 3). 12 (p. 2), 21 

Care of (p. 9). 

Melvin Lord. «Photo: Siegel 

Esq, Boston. Sale #226, Lot 

Mass. #28. 

•Ex Rowell. 



Hon. N.G. 
Upham 
Concord 
N.H. 



Rev. Jonathan 
Bartlette 
Reading, Ct. 



• Recent discovery. 

• Bialcs Collection. 
•This is the only 
year-dated 
postmark 
recorded on a 
July 1, 1851 
cover. 



•This cover 
received a 
certificate from the 
APS stating it was 
aJulyI,1851, 
usage. 

•Subsequently a 
listing was found 
in RG Kaufmann 
Sale #68 (Lot 
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Origin & 
Identifier 



Plate Position, Description 



Addressee 


Reference, 
Com ments 




#2201 describing 




the cover as "Julv 




1 with date 




corrected ...to 




read "4 11 , original 




enclosure dated 




the 3 rd ..." 




•No enclosure was 




submitted at the 




time of its 




examination by the 




APS. 


Rev. E.W. 


•Ashbrook, Vol. 1, 


Oilman 


p. 122. 


Lockport 


•First Days. 


N.Y 


Volume 23. No, 4 




(p. 18). 




• Photo: Christie's 




Lji Limn rsaie j/Z3y 




87, Lot #1. 




•Kx Knap p. Ex 




Jeffreys. Ex 




Grunin. 


J.T. Van Wort 


•Ashbrook, Vol, I. 


Newburgh 


p. 122. Neinken 




(p. 78). 




•First Days, 




Volume 23, No, 4 




(p. IX). 




• Photo: Shreve 




Fisher Sale, Lot 




#12. 




•Ex Kisher. 




• 1 lit' riatp on this 

1 III \l (1 1 I Mil I 1 1 1 ^ 




preprinted 




circular may not 




be the date of 




mailing: it cannot 




he proven this is a 




July 1, 1851, 




usage. See text for 




discussion 



New York. 
New York 
(lc-#l) 



New York. 
New York 
(lc-#2) 



' J ' ^ (' / 



.-■* ■> 



Positions 1-3 L 1 E, strip of three one-cent Type II stamps on 
envelope with red town postmark. Stamps are at left of 
cover, lied by red 1 3-bar square gridirons. 




Unplated one-cent Type II stamp on printed circular dated 
and docketed July 1 . 1 85 1 . Stamp is tied with a red circular 
7-bar gridiron and has no dated postmark. "Circular paid" in 
manuscript at upper left of cover. [Contains notice from C.L. 
Norton regarding the purchase of a w holesale drug business. 
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Origin & 
Identifier 



Plate Position, Description 



Addressee 


Reference, 
Comments 


Hon.J.F. 


•Chronicle #12 (p. 


Simmons 


2). First Days, 


Providence 


Volume 23. No. 4 


FU. 


(p. 18). 




•Ashbrook. Vol. I, 




p. 122. Neinken 




(p. 78). 




iPv T? r* u w 'i 3, 1 1 

•tA IxULft vY tl I , 




■T'Iip /luff mi thic 




i> four in loH 

III L Nl i 1 1 1. V I P 




circular may not 




be the date of 




mailing; it cannot 




be proven this is a 




July 1, 1851, 




usage. See text for 




discussion* 


Perry Mfg. 


•C nronicle #12 (p. 


Co. 


2). First Days, 


Newport 


Volume 23, No. 4 


R.l. 


(p. 18). 




•Ashbrook. Vol. 1, 




p. 122. Neinken 




(p. 78). 




•First Davs, 




Volume 23, No. 4 




(n 18) 




• 1 llfj il'iic An ill ik: 
w 1 llv UdlV, Mil nils' 




P 1 V])t 111 1 4. 41 




i* i v c 1 1 1 n i* iti a v n i\t 

III LUIdl III £11 IIIJI 




be the date of 




mailing; it cannot 




he proven this is a 




July t, 1851, 




usage. See text for 




discussion. 


Chas 


•Chronicle No. 7 


Perkins, Esq. 


{p. 2). 14 (p. 2), 21 


Rochester 


(p. 9). 


N.Y. 


•First Days, 


Litchfield 


Volume 23, No. 4 


Conn. 


(p. 19). Siskin/ 




ScheuerNo. 16, 



New York. 
New York 
{ 1 c - #3) 



New York, 
New York 
(lc-#4) 



Geneva, 
New York 
(3c - #1) 



Unplaced one-cent Type II stamp on printed circular dated 
July 1 . 1 85 1 . Stamp is at left of cover tied with a black 
1 I -bar square andiron and has no dated postmark. 




J.l. HtSi 



Position 58 L I E one-cent Type 11 stamp on printed circular 

dated and docketed July 1, 1851. Stamp is at left of cover 
facing downward Lied by a black 1 1-bar square gridiron and 
has no dated postmark. [Contains announcement of a woolen 
firm partnership between Marcus Spring of New York and 
David Buffam of Newport.] 




■ 



Position 69 R IE on folded letter with blue Geneva N.Y. 
postmark. Stamp at left ofcover, tied by blue 7-bar gridiron. 
Red straight line "Forwarded" at right, manuscript "5." The 
Rochester postmark is red. [This letter mailed from Geneva, 
N.Y. to Rochester, N.Y. on July 1". Forwarded from 
Rochester, N.Y. to Litchfield. Conn, on July 2 nJ , where the 
recipient paid the 5c forwarding fee.] 
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Origin & 
Identifier 



Plate Position, Description 



Addressee 



New York. 
New York 
(3e-#l) 



New York. 
New York 

(3c - #2) 



Reference, 
Comments 




• Pholo: The 
Philatelic 
Foundation. 
•Ex Burleigh. 



Position 59 L 1 E on blue folded letter with a red town postmark. 
Stamp is tied by a red 13-bar square gridiron. [Contains 
quotations on Carolina Stripes. Plaids from Henry Smith & 
Town send. | 




Position 93 L 1 E on a blue folded letter with a red town 
postmark. Stamp is at left of cover tied by a red 13-bar square 
gridiron. Manuscript "Paid" at lower left comer. 



Mr. R.G. •Chronicle No. 7 

Hazard (p. 3), 12 (p. 2). 21 

Peace Dale (p. 9). 

Rhode Island 'First Days, 

Volume 23, No. 4 
(p. 20). Siskin / 
Scheuer No. 28. 
• Hulme 
Collection. Ex 
Jessup. 



1 



Rev. John H. 'First Days, 

M orison Volume 23. No. 4 

Milton Mass (p. 20). Siskin / 

Scheuer No. 27. 

•Photo: Christie's 

Sale 3/25/87, Lot 

#15. 

• Hx Grunin. 
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Origin & 
Identifier 



Plate Position, Description 



Addressee 



Reference, 
Comments 



Ohio 

Chilticothe, 

Ohio 

(3c-#l) 



Cincinnati 
Ohio 
(3c -#1) 



Cincinnati. 
Ohio 
(3c - #2) 



Position 51 R I E on envelope with blue town postmark. Stamp 
is tied with a blue 7-bar gridiron. [This item is reported to 
bear no direct means to confirm the year it was mailed, other 
than the stamp being from Plate 1 E. See text for discussion. 




Unplated three-cent stamp on folded letter, with red town 
postmark containing "Paid" and "3 cts". Stamp cancelled 
but not tied by a red 7-bar gridiron and manuscript pen stroke. 
[Contents dated June 30, 1851 contain business and legal 
matters. Part of a larger correspondence spanning 1845 to 
1855.] 





i 



Position 92 R IE on blue folded letter with red town 
postmark containing "Paid" and "3 cts." Stamp cancelled but 
not tied by a red 7-bar gridiron. [Contents include; "1 send 
you a 3-cent piece thinking that, perhaps, you have not seen 
one yet. Can you get Postage Stamps at Rehoboth? Pre-paid 
letters are charged only 3 cents after July 1 . 1851 ."] 



Mess. Swan 
& Anolives 
Columbus 
Ohio 



David Sears 

Makoqueta 

Jackson 

County 

Iowa 



'Chronicle No, 1 1 
(p.3). 12(p.2), 18 
(p. 6), 21 (p. 9). 
Siegel #333, Lot 
#635. 

•Photo: Shreve 
Fisher Sale Lot 
#15. 

•First Days, 
Volume 23, No. 4 
(p. 20). Siskin / 
Scheuer No. 1 0. 
•Ex Schenck. Ex 
Rubel. Ex Baker. 
Ex Fisher. 
• Photo: 

Introduction of 
Adhesive Postage 
Stumps in Iowa 
1845-1853 by 
James S. Leonardo 
(p. 51). 
•Leonardo 
Collection. 



Rev. James •Chronicle No. 7 

Mitchell (p.2), 12 (p. 2), 21 

Rehoboth, (p. 9). 

Perry County «Ashbrook in 

Ohio American 

Philatelist of 9/36. 
•First Days, 
Volume 23, No. 4 
(p. 20). Siskin/ 
Scheuer No. 1 1 . 
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Origin & 
Identifier 



Plate Position, Description 



Addressee Reference, 
Comments 



•Berkun 

Collection, Ex 
Simpson. Ex 
Fisher. 



Cincinnati. Position 95 R I E on blue folded letter with red town postmark J. Fletcher 
t 'In" containing "Paid" and "3 cts," Stamp is tied by a red 7-bar Williams 

(3c- #3) gridiron. [Contents include: "I send some postage stamps today. (University) 



Father yesterday sent you a 3ct-piece."j 



Delaware, 
Ohio 



• Chronicle No. 7 
(p. 3). 12 (p. 2) J 6 
(p. 5). 2 l(p. 9). 
■F/riY Dens, 
Volume 23. No. 4 
(p. 20). Siskin / 
Scheuer No. 12. 

• F.x Roser. Ex G.B. 
Smith. Ex Hicks. 



Pennsylvania 

Lancaster, Unplated three-cent stamp on folded letter invoice with a blue 
Pennsylvania town postmark. Stamp is cancelled but not tied by a blue 7-bar 
(3c - #1 ) gridiron. 




Samuel •Chronicle No, 21 
Shock, Esq. (p. 8). 
Cashier "Photo: Siegel 
Columbia, Pa. 1976 Rarities Sale. 
Lot #41. 

•First Days, 
Volume 23, No. 4 
(p. 19). Siskin/ 
Scheuer No. 20, 
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Origin & 
Identifier 



Platc Position, Description 



Addressee 



Reference, 
Comments 



Philadelphia, Unplatcd three-cent stamp on folded letter with a blue town 
Pennsylvania postmark. Stamp at left of cover, tied by a blue 7-bar gridiron. 
(3c-#1) 




Philadelphia, Unplated three-cent stamp on folded letter with blue town 
Petms\ |\ ania postmark. Stamp net! b; a blue T -har gridiron, 
<3c-#2) 









f] 






o 



















3^ 



Philadelphia. Position 10 L I E on blue folded letter with blue town postmark. 
Pennsylvania Stamp at lower left of cover, tied by blue 7-bar gridiron. 
(3c- #3) [Contains banking correspondence from M.W. Woodward.] 




Philadelphia, Position 22 L I E on cover with a blue town postmark and 
Pennsylvania a blue gridiron. ["No photo available.] 
(3c- #4) 



P. Whitin & 
Sous 

Whitinsville 

Massts. 



A.H. Evans 
Cherry Hill, 
Near Elkton 
Md. 



S. Shock 

Esq. 

Cashier 

Columbia 

Pa. 



S. Shock 
Esq. 
( ashicr 
Columbia, 



Pa. 



•Chronicle No. 7 
(p. 2), 2 1 (p. 9). 
•First Days, 
Volume 23. No. 4 
(p. 20). Siskin/ 
ScheuerNo. 32. 
• Photo: Siegel 
Sale #384, Lot 
#33. 

•ExNeinken. 



•Chronicle No. 7 
(p. 2X21 (p. 9). 
•First Days. 
Volume 23, No. 4 
(p. 20). Siskin / 
Scheuer No. 3 1 . 
•Photo: Philip 
Ward Sale (West 
Collection) April 
1943, Lot #344. 
•Ex West. 



•Chronicle No. 7 
(p. 3). 21 (p. 8). 29 
(p. 8). 

•First Days, 
Volume 23, No. 4 
(p. 20). Siskin/ 
ScheuerNo. 29. 

• Photo: DC 
Phillips Saleofl/ 
23/99. Lot #406. 
•Ex Ash brook. Ex 
GB. Smith. Ex 
Tbacher. Ex 
Planty. 

• Chronicle No. 21 
(p. 8). 

•First Days, 
Volume 23, No. 4 
(p. 20). Siskin/ 
ScheuerNo. 30. 
•Ex GB. Smith. 
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Origin & 
Identifier 



Plate Position, Description 



Philadelphia. Position 81 R 1 E on folded letter with blue town postmark. 
Pennsylvania Stamp cancelled but not tied by a blue 7-bar gridiron. 
(3c - #5) Letter enclosed is dated 1 85 1 and the cover is docketed "July 
1/51" on the front. 




Addressee 



Reference, 
Comments 



Rl-\. Sylvester 

Wolfe 

Bethlehem 



•Stamps 9/16/89 
(p. 8). 
•Berkun 



Northhampton Collection. Ex 

Co. Penna. Lehman. Ex 
Grunin. 



Virginia 

R ichmond, 

Virginia 

(3c 



Position 80 R 1 E on blue folded letter with red town mark. 
Stamp at left of cover, tied by two strikes of red 7-bar 
gridiron. 



Messrs. •(. hroniclc No. 53 

McDaniel (p. 1 19), 
& Lee •First Days, 

Lynchburg Va. Volume 23, No. 4 
(p. 20). Siskin / 
Scheuer No. 33. 
• Berkun 
Collection. Ex 
Engstler. Ex 
Amonette. 
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Origin & Plate Position, Description 

Identifier 

Route Agents 

Louisville Position II R I E, on folded letter with blue postmark. Stamp 
tied by a blue 1 3-bar gridiron, 



and 

Cincinnati 
Mail Line 
(3c-#l) 



k « 4 





I 



Addressee Reference, 
Comments 



Miss A.C. •Chronicle No. 1 5 

Hulme (p. l),21(p.9),29 

325 Walnut (p. 8). 

St., 'First Days. 

Philadelphia Volume 23, No. 4 
(p. 20). Siskin/ 
Scheuer No. 2 1 . 
•Ex GB. Smith. 



Louisville Unplated three-cent stamp from the right pane of Plate 1 E with N A •First Days, 

and July I cancel. This stamp is ofT-cover.[No photo available. Volume 23, No. 4 

Cincinnati This item bears no direct means to confirm the year it was (p. 20). 

Mail Line mailed other than the stamp being from Plate 1 E. See text for 

(3c - #2) discussion.] 



Deletions from prior listings. It has proven difficult to 
cull out "spurious" entries that were reported as long as 
fifty years ago. I tried tracing each cover in the census 
back to its original source and for the entries below I 
could not verify these covers existed. In almost every 
case they appeared to been "created" as a result of a 
typographical or reporting error of the plate position of 
the associated stamp. 

If anyone knows I have made an error, please contact 
me. A photocopy would be most helpful to resolve if 
there has been some confusion with other covers. The 
following have appeared in at least one prior census, 
but have been deleted from this one: 

• Baltimore. Md.. three-cent stamp, position 8 R 
I E, on folded letter with blue town postmark and 
black gridiron was reported by Leo Shaughnessy in 
"Orange Browns on First Day Covers" ( Weekly 
Philatelic Gossip June 16, l°51 ). This item appeared 
in the Berkun I Hulme census but has now been 
deleted. It is possible that the plate position was 
incorrectly reported. This cover has not to my 
knowledge appeared in any other census or article, 
including ones :n The Chronicle that Shaughnessy 
helped compile. 



• Baltimore. Md., three-eent stamp, position 80 R 
I E, on cover was apparently erroneously reported in 
The Chronicle #7 (p. 3), #12 (p. 2), and #21 (p, 9). 
The correct position is 58 R 1 E. Willard Davis owned 
a July 1st cover (position 58R IE) and a July 2 nd 
cover (position 80 R IE) (see The Chronicle No. 14 
(p. 2)). It appears the two positions got switched with 
one another when reporting in The Chronicle some 
years back, thus creating the impression that two July 
1 " covers were in Davis" possession when there was 
only one. The Chronicle apparently figured this out 
and eventually stopped listing the 80 R IE cover, 
but no explanation was given. Thus the cover 
previously listed as position 80 R 1 E (Siskin / Scheuer 
No. 3) has been deleted. 

• Cumberland. Md.. three-cent stamp, position 3 1 
R 1 E, on cover with red town postmark and black 
gridiron (Siskin / Scheuer No. 14) addressed to 
Baltimore, Maryland has appeared in several prior 
listings. The source of the entry was apparently 
someone familiar with GB, Smith's collection, but 
it appears that the plate position was incorrectly 
reported. No photo has been found. This cover is 
believed to have been another cover owned by Smith. 
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See Cumberland 3c - #1 (Siskin / Scheuer No. 15) 
addressed to Baltimore. Maryland and having plate 
position 32 R IE. 

• Boston. Mass., three-cent stamp, position 6 L 1 E. 
on cover v\ ith red tow n postmark and black gridiron 
(Siskin / Scheuer No. 5) addressed to Wheeling, 
Virginia. The cover is listed in a prior census as ex- 



Ashbrook. G.B, Smith indicated in a letter that he 
owned this cover, however no photo has been found. 
Smith owned another ex-Ashbrook July 1 H cover that 
is so similar to this description that it is possible that 
the plate position stated in Smith's letter was 
incorrect. See Boston cover 3c- #3 (Siskin /Scheuer 
No. 6) addressed to Wheeling, Virginia with position 
AO L 1 E. See Ashbrook. Vol. 1. p. 121. 
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Part HID. 

U.S. 30 1851 Issue Stamps Used for Multiple 

Domestic Rates 

by William K. McDaniel 



This article is the result of a study at' the use of 30 
1 85 1 -57 issue stamps to make up all or pan of multiple 
domestic rates, during the period when they were 
current. It developed after my curiosity was aroused as 
to the apparent scarcity of such covers. Much data is 
based on personal experience over the last 33 years of 
specialising in these issues. The rest has been obtained 
through the generous assistance of fellow students, 
and the study of between 250 and 300 auction catalogs 
covering a period of some 65 years. 

Since these auction houses tended to provide 
photos of the higher rate covers, a reasonable 
comparison should be obtainable by basing data on 
photographed covers appearing in their sales catalogs. 
This was the basis for the current data, so far as auctions 
are concerned. The auction houses represented include 
Christie's, Colby. Frajola, Gibbons, Harmer's. Kaufmami. 
Manning, Shreve. Siegel, Sotheby, Wolfers and others. 
Major sales include the Ammonette, Alexander, Hesse], 

Hate 
5 x 30 



ishikawa, Knapp. Newbury, Piller and Weill holdings, 
along with others. 

The data can never be complete, and some items 
have probably been missed due to the sheer number of 
auction catalogs published over the years, In addition, 
some photos had pan of the cover(s) covered by another 
photo, so that all information was not always visible. 
Present information seems to provide a reasonable view, 
in relation to the relative scarcity of these higher rates. 

The minimum rate criteria for this database is 10 x 10 
circular rate; 5 x3C; 3 x 60: 3 x 1 00. 

The total number of covers meeting the criteria of 
which I have record to date is 47. 

Distribution of the various rates recorded to date is 
as follows: 25 x 10 = 1 ; 5 x 30 = 7; 6 x 30 = 8; 7 x 3<6 = 7; 
8x3C = 3; 9x30= 7; 10x30 = 2; 11 x3C= I; 13*30= 
1 ; 15 x 30= 1 ; 22 x 30 = 1 ; 44 x 30 = I ; 3 x 60 = 4; 4 x 6C 
= 1 : 5 x 100 - I ; 7 x 100 = 1 ; 13 x 100 = 1 



6 x 30 



7x30 



8 x3G 



Stamps Used 


Origin and Destination 


Remarks 


#11x5 


Indianola, TX to Corpus Christi, Texas 


(Figure I) 


#11x5 


Andersonville. ( '.') IN to New Orleans, LA 




#11x5 


Canajoharie (?), NY to Essex, NY 




#11 +#17 


New York, NY to Wellsborough, PA 


(Figure 2) 


#11 +#17 


Indianapolis. IN to Richmond. VT 




#11 +#17 


(?), MS to Philadelphia, PA 




#26 [block 4+1] 


Postvil le. PA to Philadelphia. PA 




= 11x6 


Richmond, MO to Carrollton, MO 


(Figure 3} 


#11? (strip 6} 


('?), NT to unknown 




#1 l(2)+#I7 


Lancaster, PA to Philadelphia, PA 




#1 t(2)+#I7 


New York, NY (?) to Providence, Rl 




#25(pair)+#l7 


Philadelphia. PA to Providence, Rl 




#26a+#l2+#15 


Mineral Springs, WI to Philadelphia. PA 


M.Bennet#294Jot#129 


#26x6 


Covington, LA to New Orleans. LA 




826x6 


Oroviile, CA to Nevada. CA 




:■■ 1 1 \7 


New York, NY to Bolton. MA 


(Figure 4) 


#11x7 


New York, NY to Quincy, IL 




#11x7 


Cairo. IL to Philadelphia, PA 


Siegel #748. lot #2151 


#11 (str.6+1) 


<?>.MAto(?>.NH 




#11 (2xstr.3+U-?) 


San Francisco. CA to Patchogue, NY 




#Hx3 + #l7 


Cincinnati, OH to Peoria, IL 


(Figure 5) 


#26x7 


Gonzales (?), TX to (?) Mississippi 




#1 Ix8( strip) 


New York, NY to (?) 


Siegel #748. tot #87 


#26(blk4-2pr) 


New York, NY to Charlestown, VA 




#26+#30A(pr)+#36 


New Orleans, LA to Iberville. LA 
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9x30 #ll+#17(pr.) 
#25(7) 
#25(9) 
#26 + #37 
#26(2)+#24+#35(2) 
#26(9) 

#26 + #36(2) 
10x30 #1 1 (strip 10) 
#11 (strip 10) 



Fort Wayne. IN to Philadelphia, PA 
Nashville, TN to New Orleans, LA 
Bdonia, 1 A to Buffalo, NY 
Philadelphia, PA to Pepin, Wl 
Warren, OH to Mercer Co., PA 
Waterville, NY to Canton, OH 
Pine PlainsC?). NY to Hillesdale, NY 
unknown (STEAM) to New Orleans, LA 
Washington. D.C. to Philadelphia. PA 



(Figure 6) 
Siegel#748, lot #88 



W. Pj 




4 K 




Figure I 






Figure 2 
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11 x 30 #26+#33 (strip 3) St. Louis, MO to New York, NY 

13 x 30 #26+#37(3) Boston, MA to Montpclier, VT 

1 5 x 30 #26+#37+#38 New York, NY to Christianburg. VA 

22 x 3C #26a+#36b(str3+pr) New York, NY to Philadelphia, PA 

44 x 30 #26(2)+#39(3)+#39 Uniontown, PA to unknown 





Figure ,1 







/ 




Figure 4 
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3 x 60 



4x 60 
5 x 100 
7 x 100 
13 x 100 



#10(3 pr) 
#10(3 pr) 
# 1 1 (blk 6} 
#]](pr)+#12 
#ll(pr)+#17 
#28a(14)+#24(2) 
#26(23 )+#24 
#11(10)+#15(10) 



San Francisco. CA to (?) 
Philadelphia. PA to Astoria, O.T. 
Ottumwa, IA to San Francisco. CA 
New Bedford, MS to San Francisco, CA 
San Francisco, CA to Hopkinsville, KY 
Irasburg, VT to Nevada City, CA 
Wauseon, OH to Nevada City. CA 
Don Pedro's Bar, CA to Liston, ME 



Siegel #226, lot #474 

Hyers #22, lot #305 (Figure 7) 

2 missing 

Frajola #54, lot #34 (Figure S) 




T i m 





clu ^ rrt 



Figure > 





/ 



J 



Figure (> 
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Part HIE. 

Unofficial Roulettes on the 30 Stamp of the 
United States 1851 Issue 

by W. Wilson Hulme, II ©2006 



Introduction 

This article provides new information on early efforts 
within the United States to "'separate" postage stamps 
from sheets. This is the second part of an on-going 
research study dealing with the development of 
perforations on U.S. stamps in the 1 850s. 1 This study is 
intended to improve our knowledge of both private and 
official perforations. This work has involved the efforts 
of a number of collectors who have generously donated 
their time and loaned early perforation and separation 
items for analysis. As a result of their help 1 have been 
able to see a ''critical mass" of rare varieties, including 
in some cases all the known copies. In addition to the 
stamps. I have located related documents from a range 
of unpublished sources such as the National Archives, 
the Bemrose family and major libraries. 

This part of the study will discuss early rouletted 
stamps, including sawtooth separations, but will not 
cover perforated stamps. Rouletting and perforating are 
both processes used to facilitate separation of postage 
stamps from sheets. The primary difference is that 
perforation results in the removal of small, usually 
circular, pieces of paper, while rouletting cuts or slits 
the paper but does not actually remove any of it. 

This article will discuss each roulette variety 
(including recent discoveries about which little or 
nothing has been published) for which we have found 
confirming copies. It describes the identifying 
characteristics and summarizes what is known about 
who produced them and when. For example, we now 
know that the Waterbury roulettes were made on a 
machine that predated the equipment used for the 
Chicago Perforations by over a year. Finally, the article 
will pnnidc Li census for each variety. As we will >,ec. 
each of these early roulettes is ten to fifty times scarcer 
than a "Chicago Perf." 

Overview 

The historical context is important to understand, 
but as this was covered in length in the first article I will 
only summarize the key elements here. The U.S. Post 
Office first issued postage stamps in 1 847. These stamps 



were imperforate and had to be cut apart with scissors. 
By the 1850s the demand for stamps started to grow 
significantly due largely to new laws mandating 
prepayment of postage. As this demand grew, scissors 
as a means of stamp separation proved to be less and 
less satisfactory. Some post offices found that they 
could not keep tip with customers during peak hours 
due in part to the time required to cut the stamps apart. 
Businesses and some individuals also found there was 
a growing need for developing better methods of 
separating the stamps. 

The public did not wait for the U.S. Post Office to do 
something. There were a number of "unofficial" or 
"private" attempts to develop alternative techniques to 
separate the stamps. A few attempts were commercial in 
nature, designed with the hope of selling the equipment 
to the U.S. Post Office. However, it appears that most of 
these attempts were for the benefit of an individual, 
business or local post office that found it too time 
consuming or too inconvenient to cut the stamps apart 
with scissors. 

We see the evidence of these early attempts on the 
stamps of the 1850s, primarily on 3 c stamps, Scott #1 1. 
Most of these early unofficial or private attempts 
consisted of devices or equipment to roulette the 
stamps. Rouletting was easier to accomplish than 
perforating from an engineering standpoint. However, 
the rouletting process so weakened the paper that the 
sheets tended to fall apart in routine handling and thus 
rouletting was not effect i\ e. In contrast, perforating did 
not have the paper handling problems but offered 
significant technical challenges. Great Britain managed 
to solve the equipment problems and began perforating 
British stamps in 1 854, but it took three more years for 
the U.S. to have this capability. 

There are only six cities or towns identified from 
which two or more copies of rouletted stamps have been 
recorded, and we will discuss these stamps in detail in 
this article. The six are Newbern. North Carolina: 
Waterbury, Connecticut; New York City: Bergen. New 
York; Kensington/Philadelphia. Pennsylvania; and 
Richmond. Virginia. The attempts in the latter three 
resulted in what we call sawtooth separations, which is 
a form of rouletting. 

There arc several oilier cities I should mention where 
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one-of-a-kind items have been noted. There is a 
likelihood that these are genuine but until we see other 
copies we should proceed with caution. 1 hope each of 
you will look in your collections and help me find their 
match. The best candidates are Gainesville, Alabama; 
New York City ( simi lar to the "Treasury" roulette- from 
Great Britain): Hartford. Connecticut (sawtooth); 
Branson's Prairie, Michigan (sawtooth). Additionally, a 
sawtooth has been seen from a town, the last letters of 
which are ". . .mington." possibly Wilmington. Others 
have been noted but their place of origin is unknown. 

I hope that after you read this article you rush to 
your collection and identify additional examples of these 
private roulettes. 1 ask that you please give me the 
opportunity to examine any such items or to share 
photographs or scans. 1 look forward to hearing from 
you. 

Newbern, North Carolina Roulettes 

It is my hope that this article might help us identify 
a few more examples of the Newbern, North Carolina 
roulettes, as these items are scarce and very desirable 
to collectors interested in early separations. 

These roulettes are, for the most part, "ugly." Their 
gauge is irregular and often indistinct. They are easy to 
overlook ( Figure 1 ). Most collectors would reject buying 
them were they not fully identified. There arc no 




Figure 1. An example of a Newbern roulette, 
illustrating why they are not easy to identify. The 
gauge ofthe roulette (■which measures about 6 on 
this example) is highlighted by the pencil lick marks 
on the horizontal and vertical sides, otherwise it 
would he easy to overlook. Position HH R3. 



attractive covers (or for that matter unattractive ones). 
Perhaps this explains why over 60% of the copies 
discovered 80 years ago have now disappeared. 

The earliest reference I located about these items 
appeared in 1922 in an article by Herman Toaspem. 3 

There has been a find recently of many copies, 
both on and off-cover, which were the work of an 
outside inventor living in Newbern, N.C. 1 am informed 
that Mr, H.P. Alherlon is preparing an article on this 
find. In appear shortly, which will cover the ground 
llinrnuLilih 

Unfortunately, it does not appear that Mr. Atherton ever 
wrote his article, evidenced by the fact that six years 
later Dr. Chase only had a few brief sentences in his 
book about the Newbern roulettes. 4 1 have searched for 
many hours to find the Atherton article. If you know of 
articles published on the Newbern roulette, I would very 
much appreciate some help tracking down the 
information. 

What we know: 

We don't know as much about these roulettes as we 
would like. All reported copies are on 3c 1 stamps. 5 

All are canceled with a blue "Newbern, N.C." town 
postmark. 

Toaspem stated that copies were known "both on 
and off cover." This disagrees with Dr. Chase, who stated 
that all were "off cover or on small pieces." Chase's 
statement is consistent to date with the attached 
census. 1 have examined dozens of Newbern covers but 
none yielded additional examples of roulettes. 

All the known copies were apparently from one 
correspondence, but as stated we have not confirmed 
tilts with covers. The Toaspem article refers to this as 
"a find."" i.e., in the singular not plural. Chase apparently 
examined the holding and he stated that he believed it 
to be from only one correspondence. 

We cannot account for all the copies apparently 
known in the 1920s. Chase stated "there were over 25 
copies," We don't know if Chase actually saw that many, 
or if that estimate came from others. In any case, there 
are only 10 examples in the current census, all but one 
of which have Chase's plating on the back. Perhaps the 
other 15{ + ) copies have been lost or destroyed. Perhaps 
a lower number originally existed. Or perhaps we will 
rediscover them sitting in our collections. 

The gauge is irregular and Chase reported that the 
copies he examined ranged from 5 to I. 1 The copies I 
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Figure 2. Same common hand tools thin might be adapted for rouletting stamps, Tools of this nature were originally designed for a 
variety of uses including dressmaking, leatherworking and shoe repair. 



have examined ranged from 6 to 7 (where measurable), 
but Dr. Chase probably saw more copies than I have 
examined. 

What we can deduce: 

We can deduce other information from studying the 
available data. 

Dr. Chase stated in his book that he was conv inced, 
as am 1, that these items are genuine. They were 



discovered before Chase's book was written and before 
plating knowledge of the 30 stamp spread. The stamps 
were still joined at the time the rouletting was applied, 
and before the stamps were postal ly used. Chase 
reconstructed four pairs from single copies postmarked 
on different dates. The roulette pattern on each stamp 
in these reconstructed pairs was a perfect fit with its 
adjacent plate position. 

These items were evidently produced in 1852 and 
1853, based the color of the stamps (1852 brownish 
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Figure X Examples showing that the Newborn rouletting device was a cutting wheel. The indentation of the wheel shows in several 
places, the most visible being the left margin of the above single. Occasionally more than one pass of the device was made in rows or 
columns of stamps. The indentation of this second impression is visible on the reconstructed pair in three places: the left margin of 
the left stamp, the top and bottom margins of the right stamp. Although these stamps slum a clear indentation of the wheel, they do 
not show the distinct (5 -7) gauge seen on i\ewhern roulettes. All the stamps shown above were probably used in 1852, based on the 
color shade. 



carmine and 1853 dull red) and on the plates used (2L 
and 3). None of the known copies are year-dated and 
none have been identified on-cover. The census data 
indicates their probable usage was about six months 
from September 1 852 until March I 853, but perhaps this 
would be expanded if more copies were found. 

We can visualize \\ hat the Newborn rouletting device 
was like, although we don't know exactly. There was a 
sharp instrument passed between the stamps as its 
indentation shows clearly on several examples. Some 
examples show two indentations on a single stamp, 
evidence that the device was passed down a given 
column or row more than once. This device could have- 
been just a sharp blade. However, it would seem more 
practical if this device were a wheel, perhaps similar to 
one of those shown ( Figure 2). In the 1 850s such a wheel 
might have been used for dress pattern making or 
leatherwork. Today we might think of this as a "pizza- 
cutter" wheel. If it were sharp, the edge of the wheel 
would separate the stamps when guided (perhaps by a 
ruler) between rows or columns. Compared with the 
scissors, such a device may have saved time for 
whoever was cutting the stamps apart. However, this 
savings would not have been great. To roulette an entire 
pane of 100 stamps would require a minimum of eleven 
passes of the device in each direction. 

Some singles and reconstructed pairs show paper 
bridges on four sides of the stamp(s). The whole point 
of rouletting was for the stamps to remain weakly joined 
in such a way that that it would be easy to finish tearing 
the stamps apart with the fingers. To prevent complete 
separation there needs to be an occasional "dull spot" 
or some type of scoring on the wheel to interrupt the 



cutting action of 
the sharp edge of 
the cutting wheel. 
The rouletting 
wheel would leave 
small bridges of 
paper remaining 
where these gaps 
occurred. If the 
gauge were 5 to 7 
these paper 
bridges would 
occur about every 
3 to 4 millimeters." 

It is possible 
that more than 
one cutting wheel 
was used to 
produce these 
items, since the 
pattern seen on 
some stamps ap- 
pears different 
than that seen on 
others. Some 
stamps only show 
the indentation of 
the wheel, with no 
visible gauge to 
the rouletting of 
any kind {Figure 
3). (This is 
especially clear on 




Figure 4. A reconstructed pair, positions 67 
and 77 1.21.. showing the distinct gauge of 
the Sewbern rouletting in both horizontal 
and vertical directions. The stamps could 
be separated by hand by tearing along the 
rouletting between the stamps. The two 
stamps in this reconstruction were used on 
different days in January, probably 185.1. 
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the examples mentioned above where the device was 
passed between the stamps more than once.) Other 
copies show a distinct gauge (Figure 4). Keeping in 
mind that none of these stamps are \ ear-dated. I have 
tried to arrange the Newbern stamps chronological K in 
the census, based on the month of use and the color 
shade of each stamp, [f I have done this correctly, it 
appears that the earliest ones (from 1852) show the 
cutting wheel only, and the later ones (starting in January 
1 853) show the distinct gauge. This suggests that either 
more than one wheel was used, or that the original one 
was altered. I mentioned earlier that no covers had been 
recorded showing Newbern roulettes. However. I have 
four 1 852 covers in my collection from Newbern (w ritten 
by W.P. Moore and addressed to Messrs. R.M. Black well 
& Co., Merchants, New York) on which the stamps (all 
from Plate 3) show some unusual scoring on their edges. 
I previously chose to believe that was just a remarkahle 
coincidence as the scoring was not distinct enough to 



say it was a Newbern roulette. If my theory about a 
different (or altered) cutting wheel being put into use in 
early 1 853 is correct, then these four 1 852 covers with 
scored stamps may be early examples before the wheel 
was changed. 

Finally, we don't have enough information to tell 
who applied the rou letting to the stamps. So far as can 
be determined just one find some 80 years ago 
apparently provided all the known copies. If all the items 
came from one correspondence, the evidence might 
suggest that the writer (be this a person or a business) 
was also the one who rou letted the stamps. But this 
remains as conjecture until nc can establish more about 
the writer(s) and recipient! s) of the roulettes, and would 
go out the window if we could show the roulettes came 
from multiple sources. I hope that some sharp-eyed 
collectors will take a close look at alt the covers they 
can find from Newbern and help move this to closure. 



Census 

Newbern, North Carolina Roulettes*** 
Gauge* About 5 to 7 



Month Day 



Year Probable 

Date** 



Position On/Off Stamp(s) 
Cover 



Cover 



Reference 
Number 



Sep 



27 



9/27/1852 UL3 GfT 



Oct 



Dec 
Dec 



[Jan. or 
Jun.?] 



18 



7 

xO [first 
digit not 
\ isible] 

Not 
visible 



10/18/1852 32 L3 Off 



12/7/1852 I7R3 Off 
12/10/1852 I8R3 Off 



1/-/1853 Not Off 
plated 



The left selvage is still NA 
attached to the stamp, 
providing an impression 
of the cutting wheel that 
was used. 

Shows cutting wheel at NA 
top and left and slightly 
at right. Three vertical 
tears at top, perhaps at 
point of separation. 
Reconstructed horizontal NA 
pair. Cutting wheel 
indentation shows on pair 
at top right, bottom 
middle, and lower left. 
Photo is unclear but NA 
apparently shows a 
distinct gauge at bottom 
and some evidence of 
rouletting on at least two 
sides. 



N-03-301 



N-03-302 



N-03-303 
N-03-304 



N-03-3Q5 
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Jan 21 1/21/1853 67L2L Oft' Reconstructed vertical NA N-03-306 

Jan 30? 1/30/1853 77L2L pair, showing horizontal N-03-307 

and vertical rouletting, 
with a distinct gauge 

Feb? Not 2/-/ 1 853 88L2L Off Reconstructed horizontal NA N-03-308 

[left stamp] visible — -/-/1 853 89L2L pair. Photo is unclear but N-03-309 

apparently shows a 

Not visible distinct gauge at left and 

[right stamp] some evidence of 

rouletting on all four 

sides of each stamp. 

Mar 28 3/28/1853 88 R3 Off Shows horizontal and NA N-03-310 

[On piece] vertical rouletting; 

Difficult to see. but the 
gauge of the rouletting is 
measurable on this item. 



* The "gauge" of these items is irregular and can vary depending on where the measurement is taken. Some examples show 
evidence of a cutting wheel but do not show a distinct gauge. The copies I have examined ranged from 6 to 7, while Dr. Chase 
indicated a larger range of 5 to 7. 

** The dates given in this column are not certain. None of these items is year-dated but the year is likely 1 852 and 1853, based 
on the color shade of the stamps and the known period of usage of the printing plates. 

***Dr. Chase stated that over 25 copies, including 4 reconstructed pairs, were known. If correct that would leave over 15 
unaccounted copies, including one reconstructed pair. 

: n il listing in ihc census is assigned a reference number in the formal: 7-aa-.\Y\ w hero: 
Z letter designator for city of origin (for example N = Newbem) 

aa = denomination of stamp (for example 03 = 3e stamp) 
xxx = sequential reference number 

Oxx is used for unused stamps; 1 xx is used for off-cover stamps, centered to the right; 2xx is used for off- 
cover stamps, centered to the left; 3xx is used for off-cover stamps well centered horizontally; 5xx is used 
for art-cover stamps; 9xx is used for stamps which have been declared "not genuine." (Should these 9xx 
opinions later he changed, ilie reference will he reassigned, I 





Figure S. The only recorded Haterhury roulette on cover. Position IK L1L, The cover was mailed September 
probably IH5-I, based on the color shade of the stump. 
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Waterbury, 

Connecticut 

Roulettes 



At the time he wrote his book. 
Dr. Chase apparently did not know 
about the Waterbury roulettes. 
There are only a few known copies, 
and it has only been recently that 
an on-cover copy has been found 
(Figure 5). When reporting the on- 
cover discovery, the editor of Linn "s 
described the Waterbury roulette as 
"obscure as they get." 1 ' 

Despite their obscurity there has been a 
significant breakthrough. Newly discovered 
correspondence has revealed the source of these 
roulettes. Many collectors, myself included, 
believed that Elijah Hadley invented and built the 
first machine within the United States for separating 
stamps (the "Chicago Perfe"). However, we now 
know that equipment used in Waterbury was an 
earlier attempt than Hadley 's to separate stamps 
on a high-speed production basis. The major 
difference is that the Waterbury machine was a 
rouletter and Had ley's was a perforator, i.e., the 
Waterbury machine produced slits versus holes. 

What we know: 

The Waterbury roulettes are somewhat 
different in appearance than other roulettes 1 have 
seen, especially at the top and bottom (figure 6). 
There are uniformly four slits on each side of the 
Waterbury roulettes, leaving five bridges of paper 
between stamps side-to-side. There is one bridge 
at the top and one at the bottom. Thus the gauge 
of these stamps is about 3 on the vertical sides 
and about 1 on the horizontal. Despite the 
uniformity of gauge, each copy is poorly centered. 

There are three 30 stamps known with these 
roulettes, canceled with a black "Waterbury, Ct." 
town postmark (Figure 7). Richard McP. Cabeen 
reported the first recorded copy in a 1946 article. 1,1 
Another off-cover copy surfaced on West Coast 
in the early 1990s. However it was not until 1998 
that Ken Lawrence discovered an on-cover copy. 
All the prior viewers of an APS circuit book had 
overlooked it. 

There are potentially two additional copies. 



1/4 



1/4 



1/4 



*1/4 



Figure ft. There ure four slits on each side 
of the Waterbury roulette d stamps, leaving 
Jive bridges of paper about 'A inch apart 
between the stamps side to side. There is 
nne bridge at the top and one at the bottom. 



which would bring the total to five 
known. I have treated these two 
separately because they do not have 
Waterbury cancels. I have examined 
one of the two and believe that it is 
from the same source. The other 
copy I have not seen, but for 
reasons to be discussed later in the 
article. I believe that it is likely to 
have been rouletled in Waterbury. 

The first of these two is very 
similar in appearance, except that the 
townmark visible on the stamp 
shows the letters "mbur." w hich 
cannot be Waterbury. When I 
examined this item. 1 looked for 




Figure 7. Composite picture of four Waterbury roulettes, showing the 
similarities and uniformity of the ruutetting pattern, and the similarities of 
the stamps themselves. The first three stamps have Waterbury town 
postmarks. The first two are off-cover. The third is on-cover, but has been 
cropped. The fourth stamp is not postmarked from Waterbury. Its cancel 
shows that four letters of the town name are "mbur. " Perhaps the town is 
"Hamburgh " about 50 miles to the east of Waterbury, There is a reported 
roulette with a Stamford, Connecticut town postmark that is a potential 
match with these four. It has not been examined, as its whereabouts is 
unknown. 
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J^"- — — , = — 

_ W e understand that the machine Tor cutting 
iCP*Ug? Btampe so as tbey may be torn off as 
required, (which waa invented by Mr. Phillip 
l^hn Dobbin and manufactured by the well 
j9>vn firm of Blake & Johnson, of this city,)' 
q. i tried last week, and far surpasses the' 
ofgliih plan of perforating, which has never 
"% been ahb to be made to work correctly,^ 
i by which they cau only work a few et a 
„ r e; but by this improvement you are ahle 
- tlejptlwo thousand five hundred stampi n t 
"Sj time without destroying the stamp in any 
^yy. We are informed that the Post master 
jere was so well pleased with the improve 



Kent that be had all the itampsin his mnM, 

Jbn cur : 



Figure 8. Undated newspaper clipping from the Mtterbury Democrat discussing the machinery for rouletting the 
stamps. The Postmaster ordered the stamps in his possession to he cat with this equipment. The equipment was 
invented hy Mr, Phillip John Dobbin itnd manufactured by Make & Johnson. Research is underway lit find the 
date this article was published, hut a date near September 1854 is likely. 



explanations such as foreign matter on the canceling 
device, hoping to turn these letters into "rbur." However, 
the letters are clear. I checked various sources for town 
names in the 1 850s and the only one 1 found in 
Connecticut with the right combination of letters was 
Hamburgh, about 50 miles east of Waterbury. This stamp 
is very much like the others. The rouletting on lilts stamp 
fits well when overlaid with other Waterburys. The stamp 
is from the same plate, the same color, and used within a 
few days of the other examples. 

The second example is from Stamford, Connecticut. 
In his previously mentioned 1 946 article. Richard Cabeen 
expressed the opinion that a Waterbury roulette in his 
possession might be from the same source as a roulette 
lhat Chase believed to be genuine when he discussed it 
on page 1 77 of his book: 

"A 3c 1851 used on entire in October (probably 
1854) from Stamford. Conn., is in my collection 
and shows the stamp rouletted. the gauge being 
a little over 3."" 

I have never examined this Stamford roulette or seen 
a photo of it, so 1 don't know how closely it matches. 
Stamford is located about fifty miles lo the southwest 
of Waterbury. Cabeen was an eminent 3 c collector, and 
it is unlikely lhat he would lightly draw a comparison 
between the two roulettes, I le knew Pi. ( hase and it is 



possible that they communicated on this matter. 
Hopefully the Stamford cover will resurface and we can 
con linn how closely these roulettes match one another. 

What we can deduce: 

The stamps rouletted by the Waterbury device were 
produced in 1854. The color is 1854 Rose Red. All the 
copies lhat have been plated are from plate IL and are 
worn plate impressions. All the known copies were used 
in September or October. 

1 was unsure of how these roulettes were made. My 
first thoughts were that they were done on a device 
similar to thai described for the Newbem roulettes. 
However, unlike the Newbern roulettes, none of the 
examples show any indentations of a cutting wheel, and 
in addition the roulette pattern is very regular. The 
bridges of paper remaining between stamps after 
rouletting are all in the same location. This uniformity 
indicated lhat something other than a hand-held tool, 
perhaps a machine, might have been used to produce 
them. 

As I was pondering this question I found key new 
information. As part of a separate project. 1 have access 
to a number of archival documents and correspondence 
between the Post Office and various engraving 
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companies such 
as Toppan, Car- 
penter. Those 
documents are 
being compiled 
for publication. '-* 
Buried in those 
documents was a 
related letter and 
newspaper 
clipping. This 
letter from J.T. 
Crowe]] of New- 
York to the U.S. 
Post Office was 
dated March 28, 
1855. It contained 
no text, but just 
forwarded the 
undated clipping 
from the Water- 
bury, Ct. Demo- 
crat (Figure 8) 
which reads as 
follows: 

"We un- 
derstand that 
the machine 
for cutting 
postage 
stamps so as 
they may be 
torn off as 
required, 
(which was 
invented by 
Mr. Phillip 
John Dobbin 
and manu fac- 
tored by the 
well known 
firm of Blake 
& Johnson, of 
this city,) was 
tried last 
week, and far 
surpasses 
the English 
plan of per- 




k4s 



WATERBTRY DIKECTOKV. 



Organized 1852. 



I . BLAKE & JOHNSON, 




MA.NUFACTCREUS OF 





s, 



PLAIN AND ENGRAVED, 

OF ANY SIZE OR FORM REQUIRED, 

AND WARRANTED 

Superior to any of Foreign Manufacture. 

SINGLE AND DOUBLE ACTION 
FOOT PRESSES, 

j Cartridge Machinery, Rivet Machines, 

, And a ^rcat variety of Machines to order. 

'Builders 'o'f Machinery from Drawings or Models, 

■ ; ■ :. When requested, in strict confidence. 

• !• 

also manufacturers or 

FSS m Sf* Pin \ Bra8 I and Iron Pins for Piano Fortes and 
Mclodeons ; Iron, Brass and Silver Iiivets, for small 
- work ; also, Umbrella and Parasol Tipa." 

O. If. stevevs, »ec. 

WA TE RBUBY, CONN. 



Figure 9. Advertisement from the 187 j Haterbury City Directory for Blake and Johnson, manufacturers of 
the Haterbury rouUtting equipment. The ad tells us that Blake & Johnson were organized hi 1852, and were 
builders of machinery from drawings or models. The Haterbury rouletting equipment was built in 1854, The 
IS 73 directory is the oldest on file in the Silas Branson Library in Haterbury. Research is continuing to find 
e a r Iter info r matt an. 



forating. which has never yet been able to be 
made to work correctly, and by which they can 
only work a few at a time; but by this im- 



provement you are able to cut two thousand 
five hundred stamps at one time without 
destroying the stamp in any way. We are 
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informed that 

the Postmaster 

here was so well 

pleased with the 

improvement 

that he had all 

the stamps in his 

possession cut." 

By way of iron- 
text, on March 16, 
1855. the Post 
Office directed 
Toppan, Carpenter 
to investigate cost 
and equipment 
required to 
perforate postage stamps for the United States. While 
Toppan. Carpenter set about this task, other individuals 
got involved. 1 ' These other individuals hoped that they, 
and not Toppan. Carpenter, could sell the necessary 
equipment to the Post Office. One such individual was 
J.T. Crowe! I, who eventually tried to obtain equipment 
like that used by the British Post Office. Crow el I initially 
investigated other sources, and this letter was written 
less than two weeks after the U.S. Post Office started 
looking. 

This machine is assuredly the source of these 
roulettes. We know from this article that the postmaster 
from Waterbury ordered all the stamps in his possession 
cut using this equipment. This amounts to official 
sanction, even if only on the local post office level. 
Further we know the inventor was Phillip John Dobbin 
and the manufacturer was Blake & Johnson. 

As this clipping is undated we do not currently know 
when it was written or when the maehine was tried. The 
postmarks on the live known copies of the Waterbury 
roulettes indicate they were manufactured around 
September and October of 1 854. Crowell mailed his letter 
on March 28, 1855. It is likely that the clipping was 
several months old when sent by Crowell in response to 
the Post Office initiative that began on March 1 6. 1 855. 
Research is underway to find the original dated article 
and additional information of inventor and manufacturer, 
but only preliminary information is available (Figure 9). 
Rather than wait for the results of that effort, I have 
used the clipping in this article. 

We don't know exactly how the machine worked. 
The cutting pattern was uniform (Figure 10), but we 
don't know the details of how it worked. No patent has 
been found that might provide drawings. We are told 
this equipment was intended to handle large quantities 



Figure 10. We do mil yet know the details of how the Waterbury rouletting equipment worked. However, 
the end result was a series of horizontal and vertical cuts, iftttttrated in this sketch by the fines. 



of stamps, up to 2.500 stamps {or 25 panes of 100) at a 
time. We mentioned earlier that the known copies were 
all poorly centered. This would be consistent with 
multiple panes being ran letted at one time, because of 
the difficulty aligning the underneath sheets with the 
top sheet. 

The good newspaper publicity about this equipment 
could very well explain why there are copies from 
Stamford and Hamburgh. The stated capacity of the 
machine would surpass the needs of a town of only 
5,000 people, which was Waterbury "s approximate 
population at the time. 14 Other local postmasters may 
have had their stamps rou letted in Waterbury as well. 
Alternatively, rou letted stamps may have been 
exchanged between fellow postmasters in the 
geographic region around Waterbury, or travelers could 
have taken them from one town to the other. 1 think it is 
likely that we may find others from nearby towns. 

We should note, however, thai, despite the euphoria 
of the Waterbury Postmaster, it does not appear that 
this invention worked entirely as envisioned. There arc. 
after all, only five known copies at this time. Stamp 
collectors would have found more of them by now had 
the machine been successful and used over a longer 
period of lime. All were apparently used in a short time 
period, indicating thai runs of the equipment probably 
ceased shortly after they began in September I 854. Most 
countries that tried rouletting their postage stamps 
{instead of perforating them) found that the paper was 
so weakened that the stamps fell apart during routine 
handling. Perhaps this was the reason the rouletting 
was discontinued, or perhaps it was equipment related. 
There are no other letters in the archival documents 
available to me to indicate that Crowell. or anyone else, 
followed up trying to sell Dobbin equipment to the U.S. 
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Census 

Waterbury, Connecticut Roulettes 
Gauge* 3 (Vertical Sides) and 1 (Horizontal Sides) 



Month Day 

Sep I 



Year Probable 

Date** 

Not 9/1/1854 
present 



Position On/Off 
Cover 

6R1L Off 



Sep 3 



[worn plate] 
Not 9/3/1854 I8L1L On 
present 



Sep xl 



Not 9/11/1854 
present 



[worn plate] 
90R1L Off 



[ first 
digit not 
visible) 

[worn plate) 

Oct Unknown Not 10/ — /1 854 Not On 
present 



plated 



Oct 



Not 10/2/1854 
present 



NA 



W-03-201 



Not Off 
plated 

[The 

photocopy 
is unclear 
hul ;ip|v;irs 
to he a worn 
plate 

impression, 
possibly 
plate IL.) 

* The "gauge'" of these items is slightly over 3 on the vertical sides and fairly regular. The gauge appears to be I on the top and 
bottom. ( iiiv must he taken with measurements. 

** The dates given in this column are not certain. None of these items is year-dated but the year is likely 1 854. based on the color 
shade of the stamps and known period of usage of the printing plates. 



Stamp(s) 

Waterbury. Ct. town 
postmark. Shows 
rou letting on all 
four sides. 
Centered upward. 
Waterbury, Ct, town 
postmark. Shows 
rou letting on all four 
sides. 

Centered to right. 
Possible Hamburgh, Ct. 
town postmark. The town 
name contains the letters 
"...mbur. .." but the other 
letters are not visible. 
Shows rouletting on all 
four sides. 
Centered upward. 
Stamford, Ct. town 
postmark. Rouletted 
stamp, matching the 
description of the 
Waterbury roulettes, 
on an entire. 
Waterbury. Ct. town 
postmark. Photocopy 
is unclear, but appears 
to show rouletting on all 
four sides. Centered to 
upper left. The gauge of the 
rouletting is measurable on 
the right side of this item. 



Cover 



Reference 
Number 

W-03-301 



Envelope W-03-501 
Addressed to: 
Rev. Wm. C. 
Mudd(?) DD. 
Norwalk 
Conn. 

NA W-03-302 



Unknown W-03-502 



Post Office. If the process had far surpassed the English N y R ]NJ ew York Roulettes 

plan, where i other than a handful of copies) is the ' 
evidence? 1 would welcome any assistance. 

The New York roulettes are another of the private 
separations that remained unknown to collectors until 
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reeent years. They 
are not mentioned in 
Dr. Chase's book. 
Only a few are 
known, but their 
gauge is more 
uniform and easily 
noticed than on the 
Newberns. As we 
will discuss, their 
discovery is one of 
those success 
stories that shows 
the value of close 
cooperation 
between collectors 
without which the 
New York roulettes 
would likely still be unreported. 

What we know: 

All reported copies are on 3e stamps, canceled with 
a black "New York" town post-mark. The gauge is about 
17, i.e., with small spacing between slits, with the 
observed range being from 16 to 18. These items are 
from different plates (2L, 3, and 4). 

David Watt was the catalyst that got us looking at 
these roulettes. In 1996 David had found an off-cover 
example. He believed it matched an item he had seen in 
a photocopy 1 - of Bob Hegland's collection. David didn't 
know Bob, so he asked me to be an intermediary. David 
lived in Kentucky. Bob lived in the D.C. area. I lived in 
Illinois at the time. When David and Bob sent me their 
copies, 1 realized that I too had an example that matched. 

Under close examination each of these three 
appeared to originate from the same rouletting device 
(Figure 1 1 ). Each was from New York City. Each had a 
July postmark. Two of the three were 1857 usages, the 
other had no year indicated. Although each stamp was 
from a different plate, the color shade of each was the 
same ( 1 856 Brownish Carmine). All three were sent off 
together to the Philatelic Foundation and received good 
certificates. Thus through David Watt's initiative and 
some good fortune, three "discovery copies" in three 
different collections, located thousands of miles from 
one another, were reunited after 1 50 years. 

So far, we have found no additional copies. We have 
found more than half a dozen stamps with New York 
town postmarks that are close to the discovery copies 
They are the same color shade ( 1 856 Brownish Carmine) 
as the original three, and apparently used in the same 



Figure II. The three "discovery" copies of the Aw York roulette. The stump at the right is off-cover, while 
the other two are on-cover. but photographically cropped. Each appears to have original ed from the same 
rouletting device. Each has a July postmark from New York City. Two of the three are IH57 usages, the other 
has no year indicated. Although each stamp was from a different plate, the color shade of each is the same. 



time period. However, these copies appear to have been 
torn against a saw blade and are much rougher and less 
uniform than the discovery copies. 

What we can deduce: 

There are several pieces of information which we 
need to relate to one another to understand who might 
have made these roulettes and when. We don't have 
much data and we must get it to prove or disprove my 
current hypotheses: 

First, it is possible that some third party 
manufactured these roulettes other than the users who 
mailed the letters. Currently there are only two copies 
known on cover (Figure 1 2) and they are from different 
businesses with no connection that I can ascertain. The 
addresses of these two businesses are known from the 
corner card of one item and the contents of the other. 
Each company appears to be in the same block but a lew- 
streets apart based on a mid- 1 850s map on New York 
City (Figure 13). Interestingly they are just a short 
distance from the Post Office, as well. 

Second, it appears that these roulettes were only in 
use for a short period of time. If true, there may not be a 
lot of additional copies to be found. The three "discovery 
copies" were used to mail letters starting in early July 
1 857, and it is possible that the stamps were rouletted in 
either June or July. The Post Office started issuing 
perforated stamps in the third week of July,"' and once 
perforated stamps could be purchased at the Post Office, 
there would no longer be a need for rouletted stamps. 

Third, I considered the possibility that these 
roulettes could have been made on a machine. While 1 
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Figure 12, The tm known NHMr examples of the New York roulette. The lop copy is position 29 U, dated July 6, 1857, with 
a somewhat indistinct corner card from a produce commission merchant at So. I, Water St, New York, The bottom cover is 
position 76 L4, dated July 21, (IS57), from Pecoppel & Co., Stock & Exchange Brokers, 19 milium St.. New York. 



no longer believe this is true, 1 will summarize why I 
considered it possible, so that if new data come along it 
can be put into context. The primary reason why 1 
considered the possibility was the following letter found 
in the Post Office archives. It is clear from this letter that 
[lie proposed machine had not yet been built, and the 



pane being submitted was only an example, not an actual 
trial. Nonetheless, it is possible that such a machine 
may have been constructed between May 1856 (when 
the letter was written) and July 1 857 (when the roulettes 
presumably started showing up). The specimens 
mentioned in the letter are shown in Figure 14. 
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New York 

May 13/56 

To tin; linn James Campbell 
Pnsl Master General 
Washington 

Dear Sir 

I herewith inclose lor your Inspection an improvement 
the public wants badly. In regards to postage stamps. 
You will excuse me lor giving you the specimens on blank 
paper as I have no stamps at hand. 
You will see at once the advantage of my plan: It is lo pull 
them asunder straight & square, instead of cutting Ihem. 
The samples I have sent was done by the hand: Hut if you 
think of introducing it; I can make a Machine that will cut 
them more regular, & finish them of as fast as the printer 
can print them 

An answer lo this at your convenience 

Will Much Obleg Your 
Obd Sctvt 
\\ illiam Brown 1 " 

Direct lo 

William Brown 

556 8th Avenue 

Bern 38th & 39th Street 

New York 



1 coupled this letter from William Brown with the 
fact that there exists a 1£ cover from New York City 
dated July 16. 1 857. which was described in one auction 
catalogue 1 * 1 as a "sewing machine" perforation. 1 have 
not examined this cover but Chase, according to his 
book, apparently did so and believed it was probably 
genuine. There was in my mind a possibility that this 
cover was part of the same operation and that the 
auction describes given the small regular slits of these 
roulettes, may have used the term "sewing machine" 
loosely. 

But 1 doubt if the machine proposed in this letter 
was ever built. Even if it was, I no longer believe il 
produced the roulettes we have been discussing in this 
article. The roulette pattern on these stamps seems a 
little too irregular to have been machine applied. 1 believe 
a simpler device made these items. This could have been 
a hand-held tool somewhat like the candidates for 
producing the Newbern roulettes, but with "teeth" on 
the wheel. Alternatively, the stamps could have been 
separated against what is called "printer's rule" or 
"perforating rule." "'Perforating rule" is a serrated piece 
of metal (usually brass) with a sharp edge used in the 




Figure LI Map of Sen' York City in the mid-lHSOs, shonhtji ttilliam St. and Water St., the locations of two businesses 
tint/ used Sew York roulettes in Located in the center of the map is the Post Office. 
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Figure 15, An example of a printer "s perforating 
rule, shown above a New York roulette (reverse 
side, position ~6 R2L}. If affixed to a table or 
desktop and stamps turn against it, the rule would 
produce a pattern similar In lit at seen on the 
New York roulettes. 



ligttre 14. I'riint and haek (if the plain paper roaletted 
sample submitted by William Brown with his tetter to 
the Post Muster General in May 1856, Although shown 
here at a reduced size, each small rectangle has the 
same dimensions as a regular postage stamp. 

printing trade to separate paper. This piece of 
metal could have been fastened to a table or 
desktop and (he stamps pulled against it, causing 
them to separate along the sharp edne (Fiaure 
15). 

in closing, let me say that 1 may be wrong about 
i he mimber nl'Vu York roulettes Mtlmy out there 
waiting to be found. 1 hope it is greater than 1 
think. If we can develop a sufficient critical mass 
for study, especially copies on cover. I think we 
can figure it out. Please let me know tf you have 
some items that can help. 

Bergen, New York Sawtooth 
Separations 

With the exception of the Chicago Perls, these 
are probably the best known of the private and 
unofficial separations seen on 1 85 1 U.S. stamps. 
Like the other items discussed they are scarce, 
but the Bergen sawtooth separations are more 
\isualh appealing, easier to spot, and more in 
demand. 

They have been known since the early 1900s. 
On page 176 of his book. Dr. Chase tells us that 
two copies of these sawtooth separations were 
apparently disposed of through the New England 
Stamp Company about 1908. These two copies 
are marked on the back "V.L. White. Mt. Morris, 
N.Y.. first owner" (Figure 16). Mt. Morris is about 
40 miles south of Bergen. " 

I have been successful in 
uncovering the source of these 
items. Several visits, calls, 
letters and lots of help from the 
Historian for Bergen, New York 
did the trick. As we will discuss, 
the postmaster in Bergen 
applied these sawtooth 
separations. 



What we know: 

Bergen. New York was a 
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Census 
New York, New York 
Gauge* About 16 to 18 

Month Day Year Probable Position On/OfT Stamp(s) Cover Reference 

Date** Cover Number 



Jul 6 1857 7/6/1857 29 L3 On Rouletted on all four Embossed corner NY-Roul- 

sides. More distinct at card, partially 03-501 
top and bottom. illegible: 



Centered to left and 
upward, showing 
adjacent stamp at 
bottom. 



Sanderson & 
...eridge: Produce 
Commission 
Merchants; No. 1; 
Water ST. NY. 



Jul 



21 



[ Year-dated 
cancel) 

1857 7/21/1857 76L4 



On Rouletted on all four 
sides. Well centered, 
showing traces of 
adjacent stamps at 
top, bottom, and left 



Addressed: 
D.W. Howell Esqr. 
Bra i nerd RO. 
Warren Co. N.J 

Folded letter NY-Roul- 
in voice from: 03-502 

Office of Decoppet 
& Co. Stock & 
Exchange 
Brokers; No. 19 
William St. Louis 
Decoppet, Edward 
Weston. 



Jul 



[Contents 
and 

Docketing] 



2x 

[Second 
digit not 
legible | 



Not 
visible 



7/28/1857 76R2L Off 



Rouletted on all four 
sides. Centered 
upward, showing 
adjacent stamps at 
right and bottom. 



Addressed: 
'To The Chamberlain 
of the City of 
Albany N.Y." 



"Pmail"at Lower left. 



NA 



NY-Roul- 
03-301 



* The "gauge"" of these items is irregular and can vary depending on where the measurement is taken. 

** The dates given in this column are not certain. For those examples that do not contain evidence of the year, it has been 
estimated based on the color shade of the stamps and the known period of usage of the printing plates. 



small town of roughly 181)0 people in the 1850s.'" h is 
located about 40 miles southwest of Rochester, N.Y. 

The stamps with these sawtooth separations, with 
one exception, bear Bergen. NY double circle townmarks. 
All reported copies are on 3c stamps. The sawtooth 



separations gauge from 9 to 10, and copies exist with 
the sawtooth pattern on all four sides. No pairs have 
been reconstructed. Dr. Chase did not state a definitive 
opinion on how these items were manufactured but he 
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figure I f>. Bergen, Sew York sawtooth, position 
24 LS, on piece dated March 12. This item has 
a note oil the haek saying "I'.L. White. Mr. 
Morris AT, First Owner. " Dr. Chase tells us that 
Mr. White found two such items ami sold them 
about IKiS. 

separations were applied to the stamps. 
This could be anytime after printing until 
the stamp was used to mail the letter. This 
could be either 1 856 or 1857 for the plate 6 
and 7 items (Figure 17). :| The copy from 



did say that the 
sawtooth pattern 
could be matched 
exactly by tearing a 
piece of paper of similar texture against a fine tooth saw. 
Covers in different handwriting are known to at least 
four different addressees, over a period of months. 

We have apparently seen more copies of this 
sawtooth than Dr. Chase, as he reported that each of 
the copies he had seen were dated March and we now 
have a wider range of dates. Nine copies have now been 
located. 

What we can deduce: 

The stamps which have these sawtooth separations 
were printed in 1856 and 1857. We know this based on 
the plates used and the color shade of the stamps. The 
earliest known usages (EKU) for plates 6, 7 and 8 are all 
between February and April 1856. All the copies seen 
are either 1 856 Brownish Carmine or 1 857 Claret. 

How ever, we don't know for sure when the sawtooth 



Plate 8 has to be 
used on March 
12, 1857, due to 
when this plate 
was put into 
service. The 
cover dated 
April 30 is 
definitely 1857 
based on the 
1857 Claret 
shade of the 
stamp (Figure 
18). The others 
require a bit of 



Figure 1 7 . Bergen, :\ew York sawtooth, position 45 R4, on 
cover dated December !. The stamp is the shade IS 56 Brownish 
Caroline. This cover likely was used in 1S56, as opposed to 
1857. Perforated stamps from the l .S. Post Office were issued 
regularly starting in mid-1857, negating the need for the sawtooth 
separations. 





/ 
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guesswork, but I have tried to arrange the items using 
my best estimate. It is possible that one or more of the 
items listed in the census as 1 857 was actually 1 856. My 
arrangement yields a range of dates of items in the 
census is from September 1 856 to May 1 857. One of the 
covers pictured is docketed "1 852" (Figure 19), but this 
cannot be correct based on the plate and color of the 
stamp. This docketing gives the impression that it was 
written by someone finding this letter years later and 
writing the notation at the top of the cover, with ink of a 
more modern vintage than used in the 1850s. 

I traveled to Bergen in 1995 in the hopes of being 
able to find new information about these unusual items. 





Figure 18. Bergen, New York sawtooth, position 91 L7, on 
cover dated April 30. The stamp is the 185? Claret shade, 
which began to he used early April of that year. The sawtooth 
separations, ganging about 10, show on ail four sides. 



After a few false starts, I was fortunate to make contact 
with Ms. Wanda MacVean, Historian for the Town of 
Bergen. She was most helpful, and eventually we hit 
some pay dirt. 

1 il railed for her a brief summary of what we knew of 
the Bergen sawtooth separations, and she was kind 
enough to publish it in the September 1995 edition of 
the Town of Bergen Historian Newsletter. The initial 
response was limited, very interesting, but not 
conclusive. One reader remembered hearing her great 
uncle tell a story about the postmaster using a woman's 
household tool or gadget to prepare stamps ahead for 
times when he was very busy. 1 did not have the 
opportunity to meet this lady, nor did f have enough 
information to judge the age of her great uncle or where 
he first heard the story. 

However, Ms. MacVean kept digging. She eventually 
found a file, written by a previous town historian but 
now in her possession, with the following entry told by 
W.J. Davy, Postmaster from 1915 to 1940. 

W.J. Davy tells an interesting story. About 1K56, 
a shoemaker was postmaster of Bergen. Sheets of 
slamps then were not perforated and had lo be cm 
apart with shears. He look the little wheel with a handle 
that cobblers ami dressmakers used to make patterns, 
placed a slick across a sheet of stamps and drew his 
tool across, thus providing the first perforated stamp 
sheets. 
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Figure 19. Bergen, New York sawtooth, position 82 R6, on cover dated September 7, probably IS 56. The docketing, which states 
this letter was written in 1852, cannot be correct. It gives the impression that someone found this letter, years after it was originally 
written, and wrote the notation at the top of the envelope with ink of a more modern vintage than used in the 1850s. 



Census 

Bergen, New York Sawtooth Separations 
Gauge* About 9 to 10 



Month Day Year Probable Position On/Off 
Date** Cover 

Sep 7 Not 9/7/1856 82 R6 On 

present 



Stamp(s) 

Shows sawtooth 
on four sides. 



Cover Reference 
Number 

Addressed to: Mr. B-03- 
Sarnue! Gorton; 501*** 
Colon; St. Joseph 
Co; Mich. 



Faint 

■'Mrs. Sam 1 ' to 
left center of cover. 

Dec 01 Not 12/1/1856 45 R6 On Shows sawtooth on Addressed to: Mr. B-03-502 

present three sides. Milton Judd, 

Esq.; Monteray; 
Berkshire 
County; 
Massachusetts 



Inscribed: "In great 
Haste" on left side 
of cover. 

Dec 25 Not 12/25/1856 71 R6 On Shows sawtooth on Addressed to: B-03-503 

present (probably) right side only. Milton Judd. Esq; 

Monteray; 
Berkshire Co.; 
Mass. 
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Mar 12 



Mar. 24 
Mar 26 

Apr(?) 14 



Not 
present 



3/12/1857 24 L8 



Not 

present 

Not 

present 

Not 
present 



3 24 I H57 1117 



3/26/1857 



4/14/1857 



Not 
plated 



Not 
plated 



Off Shows sawtooth on NA 
[On piece] three sides. 

Written on back is 

"V.L. White, Mt. 

Morris NY. First 

owner." 
Off Shows sawtooth on 

four sides. 
( >tl' Written on back is 
[On piece] "V.L. White. Mt. 

Morris NY. First 

owner." 
On Photocopy is 

unclear but appears 



B-03-301 



NA 



NA 



B-03-302 



B-03-303 



Addressed to: Mr. B-03-504 
Samuel Gorton; 



to show sawtooth on Colon; St. Joseph 
bottom only. Co.; Michigan 



Apr 30 



May 



Not 4/30/1857 
present 



91 L7 



16 

[or I4| 



Not 5/16/1857 
present 



On 



Shows sawtooth 
of four sides. 



Inscribed at lower 
left: "In haste." 
Addressed to: 
Milo Me Loomis, 
Esq; Andover, 
Conn. 
NA 



B-03-505 



Plate 6 Off Shows sawtooth on NA B-03-304 
or four sides. **** 

Plate 7 "Buffalo & ... * 

railroad cancel. Wei I 
centered, very slightly 
upw m il. 

* The ""gauge" of these items is irregular and can vary depending on where the measurement is taken. 

** The dates given in this column are not certain. None of the items is year-dated but the stamps were apparently produced in 

1856 and 1857, based on the color shade of the stamps and the known period of usage of the printing plates. 

*** This docketing on this cover is not contemporary and the year is incorrect. It reads: "From Julia A. Gorton to Samuel Gorton 

while at Bergen NY 1 852." 

**** This item appears to match but may not be from Bergen, N.Y. It is listed in Cabcen's article in Philately, dated November 
25, 1946. The journey by train between Buffalo and Rochester was 6 hours, with the train passing directly through Bergen 
( Source: Bergen I ?$* Anniversary booklet (Town of Bergen. Bergen. N. Y. 1 988), p. 11). 



The postmaster referred to in the above is Horace S. 
Green. According to Ms. MacVean's records he held 
the post from September 3, 1853, to June 29, 1857. 
According to Colton's," his compensation in 1 856 was 
$233.89. 

It w ould have been perfect if this story were recorded 
as being originally told by Postmaster Green in 1856 
rather than Postmaster Davy in 1915 (or later), but the 
fact that it was the Bergen postmaster relating the history 
is very significant. It is possible that Mr. Davy may 
have gotten some of the details wrong, but he got the 
year right and his story fits all the known evidence. The 
known copies were from multiple users, over a period of 



many months. These users likely bought their stamps at 
the Post Office in Bergen, where Mr. Green was the 
Postmaster. It is possible that sometime in the past 
another stamp collector wenl to Bergen looking for the 
source of these stamps and told Mr. Davy some elements 
of the story. But it seems more likely to me that Davy 
had his own independent sources for such information, 
be they oral or written. 
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Figure 20. Two of the four known covers wish sawtooth separations from Kensington, Penttsylvani, 
suburb of Philadelphia. The gauge is about 10'A. 



Kensington, Pennsylvania & 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Sawtooth Separations 

There is a total of four sawtooth items, two each 
from these cities that I have grouped together (Figure 
20, 21). Dr. Chase did not mention these items in his 
book. They may be from a common source, but we don't 
know for sure. Kensington is a northern suburb of 
Philadelphia, and the items arc similar in gauge, character 



and approximate time period of use. 

These items arc a good example of why it pays to 
study the pictures in auction catalogues. The 
Philadelphia sawtooth separations have been known 
for a number of years, as I located one in a Paige auction 
catalogue dated March 31.1 95 1 ( earlier sales may exist). 
But, it has only been in recent years that the copies 
from Kensington were discovered. Keiji Taira found the 
first Kensington sawtooth photographed, but 
unrecognized and undescribed, in an auction catalogue 
in the early 1990s, The catalogue called it a Scott #11, 
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Figure 21. The two covers front Philadelphia. These toe 

with no mention of the sawtooth separated sides. Roy 
Weber found a confirming second copy, with an identical 
corner card, in a dealer's stock a few years later. 

What we know: 

All of the four reported copies are on 30 stamps. 
The sawtooth separations have a gauge of about 1 
ViP On the copies recorded thus far, the sawtooth 




have a gauge of about II)'/-. 



separations show on no more than two sides, with the 
other sides apparently being scissor separated. This 
ina\ indicate that the sawtooth pattern was not entirely 
effective as a means of facilitating separation of the 
stamps, or may just reflect the small number of known 
copies. 

All four on-cover copies are on business 
correspondence. The two copies from Kensington are 
both on identical corner cards, addressed to the same 
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person. This was a relatively large correspondence that 
has survived the years. Other identieal corner cards 
addressed to this person, L.A. Hoguet, have been found 
but the stamps on the envelopes do not have the 
sawtooth separations. In contrast, the two copies from 
Philadelphia are from different businesses sent to 
different addressees. 



What we can deduce: 

We don't know how these items were made, but 
they are so similar to the sawtooth separations from 
other towns that they were probably made with a similar 
tool, even if the gauge differed. We learned that the 
Bergen sawtooth separations were probably made with 



Census 

Kensington and Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Sawtooth Separations 

Gauge* About 10 '/z 



Month Day 

Mar 5 



Year 



Not 



Probable 
Date** 

3/5/1857 
present 



Position 



23 L6 



On/Off 
Cover 

On 



Mar 16 



Not 
present 



3/16/1857 81R2L On 



May 22 



Not 

present 



5/22/1857 69 L6 



On 



Stamp(s) 



Shows sawtooth left Kensington. Pa. 
and bottom; SE at town postmark 
lop possibly scissors Addressed to: L.A 



Reference 
Number 

KP-03-5QI 



or mechanically 
separated on other 
sides. 



Show sawtooth at 
bottom; SE on 
other sides, perhaps 
scissor cut. 



Shows sawtooth 
at right and left, 
trimmed at top and 
bottom, perhaps by 
scissors. 



Hoguet Esqr; 
Bristol, PA. 
Corner card;Wm. 
Kiny: Manufacturer 
of Burning fluid. 
Alcohol & 
Camphene: Office 
Franklin Av & 
Marlborough St.; 
Factory Marlborough 
St Ab Duke, 
Philadelphia. 

Kensington, Pa. KP-03-502 
town postmark. 



Addressed to: L.A. 
Hoguet Esqr; Bristol, 
PA. 

Comer card; 
Identical to 
KP-03-501 
Philadelphia. Pa. 
town postmark. 



KP-03-901 

*** 



Addressed to: Mr. 
UR(?) Gibson, 
Roadstown, New 
Jerscj 

Corner card; 
Dock. Davis & 
Steel, Produce 
Commission and 
Local Transportation 
Merchants: 2 7 f> 
Market St. Philad'a. 
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Jun 17 1857 6/17/1857 96 R2L On Shows sawtooth at Philadelphia. Pa. KP-03-503 

top and bottom, town postmark, 
straight edge on sides. 
The sides may be Addressed to: W.C. 
scissor cut. Crosby Esq.; 

Attorney at Law; 
Bangor, Me. 
Comer card; 
Klemm & 
Brother; Musical 
Instruments; 705 
Market St. 
Philadelphia. 



Manuscript '"Klemm 
& Brother" at upper 
center. 

* The '"gauge" oFthese items is irregular and can vary depending on where the measurement is taken. 

** The years given in this column are not certain. For those examples that do not contain evidence of the year, it has been 
estimated based on the color shade of the stamps and the known period of usage of the printing plates. 
*** This cover did not get a clean bill of health when submitted for an opinion several years ago. I recommend that this item be 
resubmitted to an expert eonimiiiee in I it; hi of items now known. 



a "little wheel with a handle that cobblers and 
dressmakers used to make patterns'* and such could be 
the case here. On the other hand. Chase said that the 
sawtooth pattern could be matched exactly by tearing a 
piece of paper of similar texture against a fine tooth saw. 
To do this on a practical basis, the saw blade would 
probably be fixed to a tabletop and the sheets of stamps 
torn again the blade along the edge to be separated. 
Whatever the technique, it was probably simple and 
straightforward as other towns figured it out, 

We don't know for sure when these sawtooth 
separations were applied, but it was either in 1856 or 
1857. All of the known copies are the shade known as 
1 856 Brownish Carmine, which w as used to print stamps 
from early 1X56 until about April 1S57. However, the 
stamps may not have been used immediately, and the 
sawtooth separations could have been applied at any 
time prior to the letter being mailed. The only cover in 
the group for which the date of use can be definitely 
established is just such an example. It is one of the 
covers from Philadelphia, w ilh an 1 S56 brow rush carmine 
shade stamp, and with an enclosure establishing the 
date of mailing as June 1 7, 1 857. For now, I have placed 
all the covers chronologically into 1 857. but some could 
be 1856 usages. 

We also cannot be sure that these four sawtooth 
separations were from a common source. There is no 
question about the two Kensington covers, but the real 
question is "are the ones from Kensington from the 



same source as those from Philadelphia'. 1 " There is a 
chance that they are. for several reasons. First, is 
geographic proximity, with Kensington being a suburb 
of Philadelphia. Second, the gauge is about 1014 on all 
items. The character of the cuts is similar but the angle 
of the cut is not an exact match on each of the stamps. If 
these were made with a hand held device or with a saw 
blade, this could be due to the angle of contact between 
the stamp and device. Third, they were apparently used 
within a four-month time frame. 

Finally, we don't know w ho made them. In this regard 
the information is contradictory. The Kensington's are 
from the same writer (King) addressed to the same 
addressee (Hoguet) and they would otherwise be 
candidates. However, the two Philadelphia sawtooth 
separations are from different writers to different 
addressees. If these are all from a common source, it 
might argue that that source was some third party who 
would provide the stamps to all the parties involved. 
This third party could be an individual or even a local 
post office. Arguing against it being the post office is 
the fact that Philadelphia was a very large city and this 
sawtooth separation technique, regardless of how it 
worked, would probably not be efficient enough for its 
needs. 

There is a lot more progress that can be made on 
these items but they are relatively recent discoveries, 
and it will be fun looking for them. 
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Figure 22. The two tMM ('»/>/<?.« of sawtooth separated stamps from Richmond. I itginia. The gauge of these 
two items is different and they were not made nil the same device. The top cover is position 59 L 51. dated April 
24, IS 57. Its gauge is about 9. The bottom cover is position 7RJ, dated June IS (or 17), 1 85 7, and gauges 
about Iti'/z. 



Richmond, Virginia Sawtooth 
Separations 

There are two items known from Richmond. Virginia 
with sawtooth separations (Figure 22). Both go back a 
longtime, but little is known about their origin. The top 
cover goes back at least to 1 939. :J Chase knew about 



the bottom cover in 1928 where he stated in his book 
"'there is no doubt as to ils authenticity." 

What we know: 

Both covers have 3c stamps. The sawtooth pattern 
shows on al! four sides. 

Each cover has a Richmond. Virginia 1 857 year-dated 
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Census 

Richmond, Virginia Sawtooth Separations 
Gauge* About 9, WA 



MnnthDay Year Probable Position On/Off Stamp{s) Cover Reference 

Date** Cover Number 

Apr 24 1857 4/24/1857 59L5L On Gauge 9, irregular. Addressed to: R-03-501 

Mr. J. Mills. 
Shows sawtooth on Pattonsburg. 
four sides. Two teeth Botetourt, VA. 
at top left higher than 
others. Corner card: 

Smith. Rhodes & 
Co.; Importers 
of Hardware. 
Cutlery. Guns, 
Saddlery, &C; 
22 Pearl St.. 
Richmond, VA. 

.lun 13 1857 6/18/1857 7R4 On Gauge 1 ()'/.. Addressed to: R-03-502 

E.i.H. McCampbell, 
Shows sawtooth on Lexington, Va. 
four sides. Shows top 
sheet margin. Docketed : Dove & 

Co; June 17. 1857; 
Dove & Co.; Jas 
R. Landers. 

Answ ered June 25th 1857. 

* Each of these two examples has a different gauge. Within a given item the gauge can vary depending on where the measurement 
is taken. 

** The dates given in this column based on year-daied cancels. Both are 1857. consistent with the color shade and plates used 
to produce the stamps. 



cancel. The stamps are the color shade known as 1 857 
Claret, which is consistent w ith the 1 857 cancel. The top 
cover is dated April 24. 1 857. The other is dated either June 
1 8 or June 1 7, 1 857. The day is unclear but appears under 
magnification to be "18." The docketing on the letter 
indicates "17." which is how Chase listed it in his book. 

Both covers are on business correspondence, and 
are from different companies to different addressees. 
The April cover is from Smith. Rhodes, and Co. to Mr. 
Mills, and the June cover from Dove & Co. to Mr. 
McCampbell. 3c covers from the [)n\e \ Co 
correspondence and the McCampbell correspondence 
are each relatively plentiful, yet no other copies of the 
sawtooth separation have been recorded. 



What we can deduce: 

The gauge of the sawtooth separations on the 
stamps on these two covers is different. This indicates 
that the two items did not originate from the same device. 
The stamp on the April cover has a very irregular gauge 
of about 9. while that on the June cover is much more 
regular, about 10 Vi. However, it is possible that the 
device w as replaced over time with one of similar but 
not necessarily identical gauge. The sawtooth 
separations were apparently made by a method similar 
to that discussed for the Bergen and Kensington/ 
Philadelphia items. 

We also don't know who made them. There are two 
different correspondents writing to two different 
addressees. As we saw in other situations before, this 
might argue that the source of these sawtooth 
separations was some third party who would provide 
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the easy-to-separate stamps to the parties involved. 
Perhaps this source was the local post office: perhaps 
someone else. 

Given that these two examples were first found many 
years ago and given that the sawtooth patterns are 
"obvious" to the casual observer, the likelihood is that 
not many others exist. 
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Endnotes 

1 The first article focused exclusively on a well-known 
unofficial variety. See Wilson Huime, "The Chicago 
Perforations," The Chronicle of the U.S. Classic Postal 
Issues, Vol. 49. No. 2 (Whole No. 1 74 X May 1 997). pp. 95- 
1 20, and Vol. 49, No. 3( Whole No. 175){August 1997), 
pp. 157-96. 

: For a picture and discussion of the "Treasury" 
roulettes see Robson Lowe, The British Postage Stamp 
of the Nineteenth Century (London, England: National 
Postal Museum, 1979), p. 148. 

'Herman Toaspem. "The Mounting of a Collection 
of Three Cent, 1851," Collectors Club Philatelist, Vol. 
1, No. 4 (October 1922), pp. 129-37; Vol. 2, No. 1 (Jan. 
1923), pp. 6-9. and No. 2 (April 1923). pp. 43-49. 

4 Carroll Chase. The Jc Stamp of the United States 
185 1-1857 Issue (Hammondsport. New York: J.O. 
Moore. Inc.. 1929), p. 177. 

5 These early efforts began in the 1 850s. Throughout 
all sections of this article, when I refer to 3c stamps, 1 am 
referring to the 3 c! stamp of 1851, Scott #1 1. Scott # ! 0's 
were [lot printed alter 1851. and there were tW known 
attempts to speed perforation this early. 

"H.P. Atherton may have been the discoverer, but 



this is not eertain. 

"Gauge" means the number of slits in a length of 
two centimeters. We often observe that on rouletted 
items that these slits are not the same length, and thus 
irregularly spaced, within the two centimeters being 
measured. Care must therefore be taken as the gauge 
can vary depending on where measured. 

S A gauge of 5 would have five bridges every 20 
millimeters, i.e.. 4 millimeters apart. A gauge of 7 is about 
3 millimeters apart. 

'Michael Laurence. "Rou letting on 1851 stamp from 
Waterbury ." Editor's Choice. Linn s. May 4, 1 998, 

'"Richard McP. Cabeen. "Private Perforations." 
Philately, November 25, 1946. 

"Chase, p. 177. 

'-The core of these documents are significant letters 
relating to postage stamp production compiled, but 
never published, by A.M. Travers in the early 1900s. 
Their publication is an ongoing joint effort with Thomas 
J. Alexander. George W. Brett and myself. 

"Richard Kellogg Swifi and Elijah Hadley, who 
eventually produced the Chicago Perforations, were 
amongst those so interested. 

l4 City of Waterbury, Connecticut website, http:// 
w_w^xiJ^fkal^.iu^..c.Qm. When incorporated in 1853 
Waterbury 's population was 5,137. 

''The U.S. Philatelic Classics Society sells 
photocopies of many excellent exhibits on a wjde variety 
of subjects, essentially at cost. They are a tremendous 
reference for collectors and strongly recommended. 

l6 New York City received limited shipments of 
officially perforated stamps originating from Toppan, 
Carpenter during the period of February through mid- 
June 1857. However stamps did not begin to be 
perforated on a large-scale basis until June 1 0, 1 857, the 
effective date of Toppan. Carpenter's "second" contract. 
It took several weeks for these perforated stamps to 
make their way from Toppan, Carpenter's factory to the 
post offices. The earliest date recorded for a "second" 
contract perforated stamp from New York City is July 
20.1857. 

r It is unknown if there is any relationship of the 
person writing this letter and William P. Brown, a well- 
known early stamp dealer residing in New York City. I 
have not yet established stamp dealer Brown's address 
in 1 856. but he did not begin his days in stamp dealing 
for a number of years after this date. Admittedly William 
Brown is a relatively common name hence the 
relationship is unlikely. 

"Robert A. Siege I Sale #373 (New York, New York: 
Robert A. Siegel, Inc., December 9. 1969). 

'"Attempts on my part to track down additional 
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information on the find by locating Mr. White's family 
have thus far been unsuccessful. 

: "Wanda MaeVean, private correspondence with the 
author. August 1995. This information came from the 
records of the Historian for the Town of Bergen. The 
population was 1 ,800 in 1 855 and 2,008 in 1 860. These 
figures include the Town of Bergen and the Village of 
Bergen. 

-'Starting in July 1 857 the Post Office was issuing 
only perforated stamps. 

:: J.H. Col ton. Cotton s United States Post Office 
Directory 1856, reprint ed. (Muskegon, Michigan: 
Theron Wierenga. 1985), p, 113. 



23 An additional sawtooth stamp from Philadelphia 
has been found but not included in the totals. It is off- 
cover and its gauge is approximately 8. not 1 0'/i like the 
others. It is from Plate 4, and is dated "May," probably 
1856 based on its color shade. It may be genuine but 
more investigation is needed. 

- 4 Harmer Rooke & Co., Ltd., Catalogue of the 
Stephen D. Brawn Collection of United Slates Stamps 
and Covers (London, England: Banner, Rooke & Co., 
Ltd, 1939). lot 434, 
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Part IV. 

6^ Essay: Impact of the Stamp that Never Was 

by Robert R. Hegland 




Figure I, The 6e essay and the bottom portion of the 1 c slump 
show the similarities and slight differences in the design. 

Introduction 



The essay for a 6e stamp (shown in Figure ] above) 
had a major effect on the students of both the 1 c and the 
3 c issues of 1851 even though no 60 stamp was ever 
issued. This article will discuss the reasons why this 6tf 
essay impacts collectors of both of these 1851 issues. 

History of the 6«f Essay 

The March 8, 1851, letter from the Postmaster 
General (PMG) invited five firms and one individual 
", . . to present . . .an engraved design for a three cent 



stamp . . ." No mention of other denominations was 
made. The April 22. 1851, letter from the PMG to two 
of these firms (establishments) which submitted designs 
"...so nearly equal in merit..." asked them for pricing 
"... if the business be divided so as to give the furnishing 
of the three cents stamps to one establishment and the 
two denominations of one and six or, one and twelve, to 
another." This is the first mention of a 60 stamp. This is 
also the first mention of the need for a I stamp. Toppan. 
Carpenter, Casilear & Co. (TCC&C) replied to the PMG 
on April 23, I 851, giving prices and staling "*. . . that if 
out of the lour heads presented by us, there is any one 
which is not in every respect satisfactory to you, we 
pledge ourselves to reengrave it entirely . . ." The letter 
concludes with a very significant paragraph: "If you 
should desire to change the denominations on any of 
the Stamps presented by us it can be done."" 

The 60 essay may well have been one of the "four 
heads" presented, (ll is not clear what designs were 
submitted or whether there were, for example, 2 different 
essays for a 30 stamp in addition to essays for 2 other 
values — one possibly being the 60 and one the 120.) 
Apparently the PMG decided that the design of the 60 
essay was excellent but that the 60 value was not needed 
as a stamp. He wanted a 10 stamp but evidently didn't 
like the original TCC&C design for the 10, if one were 
submitted, so we assume that the PMG requested that 
the 60 essay be converted to the 1 e value as offered by 
the concluding paragraph of the April 23 TCC&C letter. 
(Interestingly, the Contract dated June 10, 1 85 1 , makes 
no mention of the specific denominations of the stamps 
that were to be printed. 2 ) 

An announcement in a Philadelphia newspaper of 
April 28, 1 85 1 , reporting news from Washington, makes 
no mention of a 60 stamp: ' 

Washington, April 26, 1 85 1 .. . 

Messrs. Toppan, Carpenter, Casilear & Co. of 
your city are the accepted bidders for the 
man allien ire of the postage stamps, imdei [he new 
law, which goes into operation on the 1st of next 
July. The new twelve cent stamp is similar to the 
present ten cent stamp, with the full face of 
Washington. 
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The three cent stamp represents the bust of 
Washington as it would appear on a medal. 

The one cent stamp is a finely executed bust of 
Franklin, in profile. These will be found convenient 
to pay postage on newspapers, and may also be 
used in making small change. It is supposed that 
fifty millions of stamps will be annually required. 

History of the Times 

To understand some of the questions related to this 
issue it is necessary to consider the history of the period. 
The postage rates had been reduced in 1 847 and were 
reduced again in 1 85 1 . Prior to those reductions usually 
only businesses could afford to pay postage on letters. 
There was relatively little "personal" correspondence. 

Because of the gold rush in the late 1 840s and early 
1850s, many families were split up as a result of the 
males going to the West to look for gold and leaving 
their spouses and children in the East. This resulted in 
considerable letter- writing between family members. 

As of July 1, 1851. the rate for a letter of under Vi 
oz. for over 3,000 miles was 60 if prepaid, 100 if not 
prepaid. (As of April 1, 1855. that rate for a letter under 
% oz. was 1 00 with prepayment required.) These rates 
applied to letters between California and the East coast. 

Also on July I. 1851, the 10 rate applied to drop 
tetters and unsealed circulars of I oz. or less up to 500 
miles. On September 30, 1852. the 10 rate applied to 
drop letters and to unsealed circulars of up to 3 oz. to 
any location in the U.S. if prepaid. 

Many letters between the East coast and California 
were prepaid even though 60 would buy about % pound 
of beef. If the letter were not prepaid the recipient would 
have to pay a 100 fee. That 100 would buy a pound of 
turkey. (Prices in California were higher but these 
numbers are based on prices in general.) 5 

Design of the le Stamp 

The photograph of the 6? essay and that of the 
bottom portion of the issued 1 1 stamp clearly show that 
the design of the 1 stamp was based on the 60 essay. 
However, the dashes in the curved white areas above 
and below the label "SIX OH NTS" of the 6c essay are 
distinct, whereas the dashes of the issued 1 stamp have 
become indistinct above the label and are virtually 
missing below. The label of "SIX CENTS" was modified 
to read "ONE CENT" and this process removed or 
weakened the dashes that were clear on the 60 essay. 



Plating the 3* 

When the plates were made to print the 3c stamps 
(Scott Type I. Nos. 10 and 1 1 ). every position was recut 
making each position unique. There was a total of 2,600 
positions on these plates (including those plates used 
after 1855). Since this recutting showed on the printed 
stamps, the characteristics visible on every stamp printed 
from the same position on the plate are identical. The 
stamps printed from one position on the plate have 
slightly different characteristics than stamps printed 
from all other positions. To determine the characteristics 
of a stamp printed next to a stamp from a known position 
(such as a corner or a imprint), it was necessary to find 
overlapping pairs or other multiples that included the 
stamp from the known position. A huge task. Dr. Carroll 
Chase spent many years of his life in "reconstructing" 
the plates by identifying the unique characteristics of 
all of the 2.600 positions by piecing together pairs and 
multiples. Because his work was recorded by 
photographs now available at the Smithsonian, we can 
identify the exact position (plate, pane, column, and row ) 
from w hich a particular stamp was printed. The plates 
used for the early printings (Scott No. 10) were only 
used for about 6 months (about July-December 1851) 
for the printing of only a relatively few sheets of stamps." 

If there had been a 6c stamp, many people and post 
offices would have found it more convenient to use that 
single 60 stamp rather than using two of the 30 stamps 
(for example, to pay the letter rate between the East 
coast and California). There would, therefore, have been 
considerably fewer pairs and multiples of the 30 stamp 
for Dr. Chase to use in reconstructing the plates used to 
print the 30 stamp. Some of those plates (particularly 
those used in the first 6 months after the 30 stamp was 
authorized for use on July 1 , 1 85 1 ) took a great deal of 
time to reconstruct since there were few pairs even 
w ithout a 60 stamp being available. If the 60 essay had 
become a stamp. I doubt that the early 30 plates could 
ever have been reconstructed. 

Conclusion 

Students of the le stamp w ere impacted by the 60 
essay since the design of the 1 e stamp was obv iously 
based on the design of the 60 essay as shown by 
Figure 1. 

Students of the 30 stamp were impacted because, 
since no 6c stamp was issued, pairs and multiples of the 
3c stamp were used to pay postage. Their existence 
allowed the reconstruction of the 3 c plates. 
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Our studies of the early U.S. stamps must consider 
not only the wonderful information included in the 
Travers papers but also the economics and history of 
the limes. Some collectors don't take these factors into 
consideration. We are custodians of historical artifacts 
and will, 1 hope, consider the history as well as the 
artifacts themselves. 
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Part VA. 

The 1851 12? Imperforate (Scott U.S. #17): 
Plating Update and Additional New Findings 

by James A. Allen 



Introduction 

The author began collecting the I2e 1851 imperforate 
Stamp with the purchase of his first copy in I9S9. The 
fascinating engraving detail eventually enticed the 
author to attempt plating the stamp. Over time this 
interest grew, partly because the author discovered 
some errors in classic references, and partly due to the 
plating's relevance to other recorded facts concerning 
the 1851-1857 12c stamp issue. Eventually the author 
was to recognize the need to re-prove the plating for 
1 85 1 Plate One stamps. This is the story of that journey. 

Along the way a number of new discoveries have 
been made. Most notably, the author has confirmed that 
the 1851 \2t stamp plate was made using a two-relief 
transfer roll, contrary to previous documentation and 
prevailing opinion. This article presents historical 
background that puts the plating research into 
perspective, logical questions and arguments for 
undertaking the work, the history of the plating efforts 
by classic philatelists of another time, barriers to plating 
the 120 1851 and selected new observations. Finally, 
new questions are posed concerning the 1 85 1 - 1 857 1 2c 
stamps that will make these 150 year old stamps an 
interesting challenge for some time to come. 

Historical Perspectives — Facts and 
Assertions Concerning the 1851-1857 
Stamps — The State of Knowledge 

It is known that during the 1851-1861 period three 
printing plates for 12c stamps were made by Toppan, 
Carpenter, Casilear & Co. It has been believed for more 
than 75 years that all the current Scott U.S. #17 and #36 
stamps came from Plate One, all the current Scott U. S. 
#36b stamps came from Plate Three and no stamps were 
printed from Plate Two. Plate One is identified 
"circularly" as the first and only plate to produce the 
120 imperforate stamps. I say "circularly" because all 
imperforate 1 2c stamps are said to be the product of 
Plate One. thereby determining Plate One characteristics, 
which in turn are used to confirm the imperforate stamps 
as coming from Plate One. This circular reasoning 
inherently assumes that no imperforate Plate Two stamps 



or proofs are in existence, a fact often stated, but yet to 
be conclusively proven as true or false. It was the 
inability to identify a Plate Two stamp or proof ( if they 
ever existed) that provided much of the impetus for the 
author's continuing interest in the 120 stamp, starting 
with Plate One investigations. 

No imprint plate number "I" has been documented 
(nor, obviously, has any imprint number "2"). An imprint 
copy is known from Piate One that shows there was no 
plate number alongside the imprint on this plate. 1 
However, there are recorded examples of the number 
"3" next to the Plate Three imprint. 

The standard reference for plating Plate One stamps 
is Mortimer L. Neinken's handbook 77/e 1X51-57 Twelve 
Cenf Slam/?, published by The Collectors Club in 1964 
(hereafter referred to as "Neinh-n"). and more will be 
said on this later. Both Plate One and Plate Three are 
composed of a left and a right pane, 100 stamp images 
(10 rows x 10 columns) in each pane, with a vertical 
center dividing line. Ndnkcn contains 200 individual 
plating diagrams that identify the Plate One stamps, that 
were issued both imperforate ( Scott # 1 7 } and perforated 
(Scott #36). These diagrams illustrate the individually 
recut frame lines and inner lines on each position, in 
addition to showing guide dot locations and shapes 
and various plating marks. It is largely the presence of 
these recut lines which makes each position on the plate 
different from every other. Although Plate Three has 
been studied from time to lime, there is little recorded 
knowledge concerning Plate Three, and there is 
definitely no standard plating reference. What is known 
generally is that Plate Three stamps are identified by: 
characteristic broken or absent frame lines, especially 
at the corners: poorer, blurred printing appearance of 
the stamp in general; very fine, characteristic guide dots 
located near the lower right corners of most of the 
stamps; wider horizontal spacing than on Plate One; 
the perforations, of course (except for a few imperforate 
"impressions" supplied to the Post Office Department 
for color decisions); some double frame lines and a few 
other plating characteristics known to specialists. 

While a lot of keen reasoning concerning the 120 
has been done by great minds over the years, there are 
still many questions awaiting answers. For example, it 
has not been well established how the 1851-1857 I2e 
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plates were actually produced, e.g.., by a multiple-relief 
transfer roll or a single- relief roll, and whether the plates 
may have been re-entered later. The author has been 
asked from time to lime: "What ever happened to Plate 
Two?" and, "If a Plate Two stamp ever existed, how 
would anyone recognize it?" Because there have been 
so few students of the 1 85 1 - 1 857 1 2( stamp, the simple 
answer to both questions appears to be that nobody 
really knows! A somewhat simplistic sounding (albeit 
thoughtful) answer to the second question would be 
that if the stamp doesn't plate to either Plate One or 
Plate Three (or has other defining characteristics 
distinguishing itself from those two plates), then it must 
be a Plate Two! The answer to most of such identi fieation 
questions obviously relies upon unequivocal plating 
knowledge of Plate One. However, as ihe author's 
research progressed, it became apparent that the quality 
of Piste One plating know ledge was insufficient to allow 
one to absolutely and readily identify Plate Two stamps 
(if they ever existed) by the process of elimination from 
Plate One and Plate Three. 

History of the Plating of the 1851-1857 120 
Stamp— How Did We Get to This Point? 

It is important to review the history of how the 
current state of knowledge came to be. The initial serious 
effort to plate the 1 85 1 - 1 857 I2e stamp w as undertaken 
by Lt. Col. J.K. Tracy (II. S. Marine Corps) around 1 920, 
at the suggestion of Elliott Perry. : Stanley Ashbrook 
stated that he had w orked w ith Tracy in the early 1920s, 5 
and in 1923 he received all of Tracy's stamps and notes, 
at which time he did a complete review over several 
months, double checking Tracy's reconstruction and 
making corrections as necessary. There is no indication 
of the quantity of stamp material Ashbrook actually had 
available to him when reviewing Tracy's plating work. 
Up to this point Tracy had examined over 4.000 copies 
of the 12c stamp (both imperforates and perforates) and 
was satisfied that all imperforates had come from Plate 
One, and that Plate Two material was non-existent. In 
fact, it was only later that government documentation 
revealed by Philip H, Ward 1 confirmed that Luff's 
hypothesis- had been correct concerning the absolute 
production of three 12g plates (even though only two 
were known at the time), with the documentation 
indicating the probable creation of Plate Two sometime 
in 1857. 

Tracy and Ashbrook published their initial findings 
in 1926/' which included only plating highlights along 
with current knowledge of plates, cancels and 
commentary. At that point in lime Ashbrook stated that 



the reconstruction of Plate One had been completed. 1 
He acknowledged that Plate Two material might exist, 
but added that it must be very rare if it did exist. 

In 1 960, Perry recalled" that in the early 1920s he had 
visited with Tracy, who had shown him his plating 
results. Perry recalled that the "reconstruction of Plates 
I and J was complete or very nearly so". Perry gives 
no indication he actually studied what Tracy showed 
him. The Tracy plating work consisting of drawings and 
notes was later obtained by Paul MacGuffin, a 
Libertyville. Illinois lawyer, after Tracy had died (ea. 
1 93 1 ). Mr. MacGuffin was unsuccessful in getting Elliott 
Perry and associates to transcribe the plating marks for 
publication purposes. (He wanted it done for free). 
Unsuccessful with his attempts to have Perry publish 
the work, MacGuffin turned to Stanley Ashbrook for 
help with the potential publication of the 12c plating 
notes. In 1 95 1 Ashbrook recalled that it was in the fall of 
1934 when MacGuffin turned over his own 12£ stamp 
collection, along with the voluminous plating notes and 
draw ings by Tracy, to Ashbrook. ¥ Publication did not 
occur, because Ashbrook felt the plating mats could 
not be reproduced satisfactorily with the technology 
available. While the Tracy "reconstruction" was referred 
to by Ashbrook, it is unclear just how much actual stamp 
material from the Tracy reconstruction, if any, was in 
fact present. After the MacGuffin v isit in 1934. Ashbrook 
said again that he had checked and double-cheeked the 
plating, "corrected numerous errors, and then made a 
detailed record of each position on the first plate."* 
Ashbrook recalls thai he believed he had the only 
accurate record of the plating, a composite record of 
the various plating positions.'" It is not known if the 
reconstruction that Ashbrook referred to confirmed 
every position w ith overlapping multiples, or whether it 
consisted of plated examples of all positions previously 
defined by Tracy with only some overlaps, or perhaps 
only drawings for sonic positions. 

Ashbrook states thai Philip Ward. Jr. had made 
reference to Edward Hirzel (sometimes spelled Hirstel) 
of Portland, Oregon, who had acquired the 
"reconstructed plate" of the 1 85 1 12c imperforate from 
the late Paul MacGuffin." lt is not known if this was a 
reconstruction of 200 plated examples, or a 
reconstruction confirming all positions with overlapping 
multiples, or some combination thereof. The author has 
been unable to conclusively determine if this material is 
still in existence today in some collection or whether it 
has been long since dispersed. 

On February 1 1. 1966, Hirzel. who was initially of 
Swiss origin (Berne), donated what was thought by 
philatelists at the time to be his entire collection of foreign 
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and United States material to the Swiss PTT Museum in 
Bertie. The collection contains many well-known rarities, 
particularly Of the U.S. I X47 issue, in the section entitled 
"Old U.S." The existing collection currently displayed 
in Berne, Switzerland contains 10 pages of 1851 120 
stamps and covers, and 6 pages of various 1857-1861 
stamps and covers, including the famous unused block 
of 42 of Scott U.S. #36b (12c Plate Three), but not any 
plating reconstruction referred to by Philip Ward. On 
these exhibit pages are 1 6 singles, 6 pairs, 3 strips of 3. 
3 strips of 4 and I block of six. both on and off cover. 
These stamps appear to have been selected for 
centering, cancels and general appearance. Given their 
value to any plating effort, these stamps may very well 
have been pan of the original reconstruction in question, 
but no plating information is shown for any of these 
items. Moreover, there is other evidence that no plating 
reconstruction was ever donated to the museum. I'lniv 
the nature and disposition of the reconstruction will 
likely never be known.' 2 

Returning to our historical narrative, at the point in 
time when Hirzel reportedly obtained the reconstruction, 
it appears the majority of the stamps which had served 
as the initial basis for the plate reconstruction were no 
longer available. Mortimer \eiiiken acquired Aslibrook's 
documented plating information for the 12e stamp after 
Ashbrook's death in 1958. He notes in his monograph 
that "Ashbrook had drawings for most of the positions." 
and that he, Neinken. has been fortunate enough to 
reconstruct all of "the missing positions, thus finishing 
the reconstruction that Ashbrook was unable to 
finish." 11 After NeinkerTs 1 964 handbook was published, 
nothing would be written about the plating of the 12c 
Plate I during the ensuing 40 years. 

It is curious that the plating was stated as 
"completed" several times over a course of years. There 
is reason to conclude that over the 40-plus years 
between 1920 and 1964, several students were not 
satisfied wiih at leas i some of the plating positions. 
Moreover, in attempting to verify the 200 plating 
positions of Neinken. I too have found a number of 
errors, and am suggesting numerous improvements to 
the original plating diagrams of Tracy. Ashbrook and 
Neinken, 

Decision to Re-Prove the Plating in the 
Neinken Handbook 

Plating knowledge is highly specific and precise in 
nature. Unfortunately, photographic records do not exist 
for the plating material that was the basis of the original 



plating of the 1851 Plate One 12s stamp. This plating 
knowledge was captured on paper by highly observant 
people, as was common for all plating knowledge at that 
lime. However, this particular knowledge was gathered 
or improved upon somewhat sporadically over a period 
of over forty years, and was based on a series of transfers 
of notes and drawings, often without much — if not 
most — of the actual stamp material. History now tells 
us that, for the most part, all these plating drawings 
which evolved into those published in Neinken were 
fairly accurate, as one would expect from some of the 
world's foremost philatelists of the time. This plating 
vvork on the 120 stamp is in contrast to the contact prints 
made of the 3e 1851 by Chase and the availability of 
several whole panes of stamps of the 3e and lc stamps 
that served as those stamps* standard references. 
Additionally, earlier in the twentieth century there were 
only a very few people involved in the work on the 120 
stamp, compared to the many who studied the 1 85 1 1 
and 30 stamps. Those last two stamps enjoyed a great 
deal of study, input and challenge from many of the 
best students of the era. just as they do today. Uike all 
knowledge, it is fragile and subject to change over time, 
especially with limited guardianship and continued 
validation. Nevertheless, the captured knowledge in the 
plating diagrams presented in Neinken is the primary 
reference, and without those diagrams progress would 
have been difficult. 

What follows are some general findings by the 
author based on his attempts to verify the reconstruction 
of the plating of the 1851 120 imperforate stamp from 
Plate One. There are some new facts, summaries of 
observations and definitely some questions posed by 
some new observations. It is hoped that others will see 
the challenge in this stamp and take on some of the 
questions it poses. Any hypotheses and conclusions 
that have now been drawn are definitely not final, but 
are always subject to revision based on new information 
for which the author is forever grateful if it sheds light 
on what actually happened during the production of 
this stamp. 

Barriers to Plating the 120 Imperforate or 
"Some Things I Wish 1 Had Known Before I 

Started!" 

The difficulties of confirming the plating of any 
stamp issue takes on all forms, and the 120 1851 
imperforate is no exception. Not much has ever been 
written about this. The major difficulties encountered 

arc; 
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1 . The stamp is printed in black, and the majority of 
cancels were in black and often heavy. Thus, it can be 
difficult to tell apart that which is a cancel, and that 
which is a constant plating mark on the stamp. 

2. Many of the recuis are carefully done and difficult 
to distinguish from lines that were not recut. In addition, 
many recuts are lightly drawn. 

3. The paper, ink and impression result in fairly large 
variations in appearance of critical recuts, necessitating 
numerous copies to distinguish recut lines from merely 
heavy printing. The oftentimes smudgy nature of the 
ink on later printings gives rise to surprisingly large 
differences in the appearance of guide dots that are a 
key factor in distinguishing a plating position 



unequivocally. 

4. Frank Levi, Jr., a student of the I 85 1 - 1 857 series. 
pre\ loush pointed out (he scarcity of vertical multiples. 1 '' 
The lack of the availability of vertical multiples as tie 
pieces often hinders absolute validation of any plate 
reconstruction. The author's own work indicates vertical 
multiples are at least ten limes scarcer than horizontal 
multiples. 

5. Reconstructing the plate is hampered because 
horizontal pairs (pairs being the most used multiple 
paying the 24f US to Great Britain rate) are heavily biased 
toward stamp column sequences of "odd:even." This 
quirky but annoying fact would be consistent with 
stamps cut from a horizontal coil, with the overwhelming 
use being for pairs cut from the coil beginning with 
column "one" (because any subsequent single uses 
which are relatively very scarce would have tended to 
moderate the odd:even bias fairly quickly). Hence, 
certain positions can be really troublesome to tie in. In 
my own collection, try as 1 might to "smooth" all these 
differences, the odd:even ratio is 6:1 for the right pane 
and 4: 1 for the left pane. The author does not attach any 
philatelic significance to these ratio differences between 
the panes. 

6. After about two years of plating efforts, the author 
observed that right pane stamps appeared to outnumber 
left pane stamps by almost 2:1. However, after eight 
more years of collecting, the author was not sure whether 
in fact there were significantly more right pane stamps 
than left pane stamps for whatever reason, or whether 
the right pane stamps were initially more easily plated 
than the left pane stamps. In other words, was this 
disparity accounted for because most of the 
"unplaleable" material really was from the left pane'.' In 
any event, less availability of left pane material would 
suggest the left pane plating marks recorded in Neinken 
were of lesser quality than those of the right pane. After 
concentrating on the left pane plating for over twelve 
years, the left pane in the author's collection is finally 
heginning to attain the completion of the right pane of 
Plate I . The author concludes that there are more right 
pane stamps available today compared to left pane 
stamps for as yet some unknown reason, and that 
Neinken, et.a!., recorded less accurately the left pane 
positions because they had fewer left pane stamps to 
study. 

7. The number of available 12c stamps is relatively 
small compared to the 1c and 3c stamps of the period, 
the latter two being more than lOx and lOOx more 
plentiful, respectively. 

8. All multiples larger than pairs are fairly scarce, 
becoming rarer the larger they are. Unluckily, many of 
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the largest multiples known come from the top 
third of the pane. Large vertical multiples are 
rare. Shown in Figure 1 (pos. 26-76R1 ), Figure 2 
(pos. 28-68 LI (and Figure 3 (pos. 5 1-91 L 1 ) are 
the largest, second largest and third largest 
recorded vertical multiples, respectively. These 
multiples were critical in conclusively re-proving 
the plating of the lower halves of the panes. The 
additional significance of the Figure 3 multiple 
will be discussed later. Also, over the intervening 
HO years since the first serious plating was 
accomplished, many multiples have been cut 
up to provide choice single stamps for 
collectors! 

One or Two Reliefs - Mystery Finally 
Solved 




Figure 4, 
Lower left 
corner of KIR I 
( 




Figure S. Lower 
left corner of 
20 R! fit" 
relief) 



It had been generally concluded by all 
the serious students of the 12c stamp 
i including this ;nithor until these new 
findings) that the evidence points to the use 
of a single relief transfer roll in the 
manufacture of Plate One. Elliott Perry, one 
of the great classic United States philatelists 
of all time, wrote a superb article explaining 
his reasoning why the single relief transfer 
roll must have been the method of plate 
creation, as difficult as it was for himself and 
others to believe, given their know ledge of 
how the plates for the other denominations of the 1 85 1 - 
57 stamps were made.' 5 According to Perry, he had 
originally slated this theory in Mekeel's Weekly. 1918, 
and Ashbrook had accepted and supported the Single- 
Relief Roll model for the 1 2c plate production. "'Neinken 
agreed and repeated Perry's reasoning upon writing the 
I2e monograph. 1 " Perry's arguments are compelling, but 
must be reconsidered in light of new research. 

The article in this book. "The Toppan Carpenter 
Plates and the Guide Relieting Method," by Richard 
Celler and Elliot Omiya, demonstrates precisely how the 
stamps on the !2e Plate One were entered using a two- 
relief transfer roll. Relief "A" was used only for the top 
row, and Relief "B" was used for the remaining nine 
rows. The top two stamps in any column were entered 
with one setting of the transfer roll, and the remaining 
eight stamps were entered individually, using the "A" 
relief as the "'guide relief" and the "B" relief to actually 
enter the position. This author has checked that the 
guide dot placements on actual stamps are completely 
consistent with the use of a two-relief transfer roll, which 




Figure 6. Essay for 
I US I 12c stamp used 
for final design 



is a continuation of this method of entry. 

The obvious question then becomes "If there 
are two reliefs, how do we tell them apart?" It 
turns out that top row stamps have a weak or 
damaged transfer in the lower left comer, Figure4 
shows the lower left corner of 1 OR 1 ("A" relief), 
and Figure 5 shows the low er left comer of 20R 1 
("B" relief). These were cropped from a vertical 
pair so both stamps would have similar 
impressions. 

The lower left comer of Relief "A" shows a 
clear break in the horizontal double "inner frame 
line," as well as a weak comer "floretie" in contrast 
to that of Relief"B." This break across the double 
inner frame line occurs in all top row stamps of 
the plate. Occasionally, a heavily inked printing 
or an early printing manifesting essentially no 
wear may obscure these breaks. In addition. 
«. the author has found new evidence of 
\ recutting of this corner on some top row 
1 positions, presumably to close these breaks, 
particularly on positions 4R 1 and 5L1 . 

These inner frame line breaks do not 
occur to any great degree on the second or 
succeeding rows of the plate, as observed 
t from the specimens examined to date. The 
occasional example with a weak lower left 
corner is likely due to over-burnishing on the 
plate, or else plate wear. 

How Plate Three was made is 
presently under study. Indications are that it was made 
using a different method than Plate One. 

Selected New Findings from the Plating 
Efforts 

l . The Final Design. The final design was adopted 
from the dull brown violet essay shown in Figure 6. 
However, the final stamp design included small vertical 
equilateral crosses "added" to the centers of the 
diamonds in the center rows of the tessellated work at 
the top, sides and bottom, with 5. 6 and 5 whole 
diamonds, respectively. The 3e stamp of 1851-57 has 
the identical tessellated work, but without the crosses. 
One observation not previously recorded shows that 
the third diamond from the top in the left side of the final 
xumip design is missing its cross; see Figure 8 for an 
example of this detail (in contrast to the essay close-up 
in Figure 7). The next diamond down often has a weak 
horizontal bar on the cross. This is consistent, or is at 
least obvious on all the well printed stamps, the die 
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Figure H. Close- . 
stamp design | j^'i^S 





Figure il. Guide dm in 
lower left margin (pas. 
3IRI) 



proof, the Roosevelt and Panama Pacific die proofs and 
all the reprints of 1875. Heavily inked stamps 
occasionally may have this engraving omission 
obscured. 

2. Plating Mark Change. Shown in Figure 9 is a 
guideline strip of three, pos. I-3RI (ex-Caspary). The 
small dots in the upper left corner highlighted in the 
detail at Figure 10. two on the centerline and one on the 
stamp (new recorded mark), are characteristic of this 
position and are arranged differently than shown in 
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Figure 9. Guideline strip of .?. fw.v. 1-3 HI 

Neinken. These dot configurations 
are confirmed by two guideline 
singles and five guideline 
multiples. 

3. New Guide Dot. Shown in 
Figure 1 I is pos. 5 1 R I . I he lower 
left corner clearly shows the guide 
dot in the left margin. This guide dot was pre\ lously 
unrecorded but hypothesized lo exist in Neinken. This 
is confirmed by guideline multiples. Additionally, left 
margin guide dots for the left pane, not recorded in 
Neinken, have been obtained and confirmed for pos. 
21 LI, 51 LI anddlLI. 

4. Left Margin Guide Dot Change, and Complete 



Figure 10. Detail 
from Figure 9 



Centerline Reconstructed 
Tor the First Time. Shown 
in Figure 12 is pos. 61 R 1. 
The left margin guide dot 
location (lower left corner of 
Figure 12) is substantially 
further to the right than is 
shown in the Neinken 
diagram. It is positioned 
about one third the way 
toward the stamp from the 
centerline. This position 
has often been plated 
incorrectly because of the 
Neinken diagram. This 
position is confirmed by 
two other multiples and 
the positive confirmation 
of the other right pane 
guideline positions. The 
guide dot in the lower 
right corner is also 
significantly longer than Figttre a Clllide ^ ,„„.„ 
shown in Neinken. The /*■// comer (pos. fiiRi) 
guide dots are often definitive and can lead to other 
plate mark confirmations, aiding accurate 
plating. Conversely, incorrectly positioned 
guide dot drawings can lead to maddening 
plating efforts. 

Additionally, the complete centerline 
show ing all of the guide dots from the right 
pane side has now been accitrniely 
reconstructed for the first time. 

5. New Plating Mark. Shown in 
Figure 13 
is a close- 
up of 
position 
44R1 revealing a new 
plating mark, the 
"forehead scratch." 
This appears very 
clearly to be a scratch 
and not a curl. 
However, since it 
occurs on three 

successive entries on the plate in the exact same location, 
it must have resulted from a piece of foreign matter which 
adhered to the transfer roll for three consecuti\e entries. 
This mark has been confirmed on multiple copies of 
44RI, 54RI and 64R1 but is not found on any other 
positions, A similar but not identical scratch has been 




Figure 13. "Forehead scratch, 
(pus. 44RI) 
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/■7# h ri J / </. Lower 
right corner 




noted on position 4R I . 

6. Guide Dot Change for 
33R1. Shown in Figure 14 is a 
close-up of the lower right corner 
of position 33R1 . This guide dot 
for 33 R i is significantly different 
than what is illustrated in Neinken. 
and several copies of 33 R I confirm 
this. The guide dot shown in 

Neinken for 33 R I should now be considered corrected. 
Fhe differences in this guide dot are sufficiently great 
that the author wonders at what stamp the earlier platers 
were looking. The previous platers normally took 
unbelievable pains to accurately capture the shape and 
size of these guide dots, which are critical for 
distinguishing plating positions. In addition, the author 
has found numerous other guide 
dots illustrated in Neinken which 
need to be updated, including 
their location, shape and 
dimensions. 

7. Rosette Distortion 
Change, Shown in Figure 15 is a 
close-up of position 27R1 
showing the lower left rosette with 
a fairly strong distortion caused 
by the shifted transfer. This 

plating characteristic is confirmed by several multiples. 
In their original work in 1926, Tracy and Ashbrook 
mention that rosette and diamond effects might not be 
noted for the double transfers in that particular 
publication, but to carry that approach over to the final 
work would seem to have been a major omission. 
Moreover, some of these rosette doublings are shown 
in the Neinken diagrams. By die lime Ashbrook recorded 
the final drawings, it is highly likely that the specific 
subject stamp material was no longer available whereby 
to accurately document ihe rosette doubling. Remember, 
also, that Neinken had acquired Ashbrook 's drawings 
from about 25 years earlier (not the stamps). It is quite 
possible that the information on the currently 
unrecorded doublings in (he rosettes was not available 
to Neinken. Other rosette distortions in the plating are 
currently under review. Not only should this help 
improve the plating information, but it may also lead to 
better understanding of the plate manufacturing 
process, e.g., re-entering. 

8. New Top Row Plating Observations. Shown in 
Figures 4 and 5 earlier were stamps with an interesting 
plating characteristic (see "Mystery Finally Solved." 
this article) that had not been previously noted or 
addressed, except maybe by the plate maker il appears! 



Figure 1$. Distortion 
of lower left position 
rosette (pos. 27RI) 




Figure 1 7. 
R ec ttttiog 
(pus. 5LI) 



Figure Id. Recalling 
(pos. 4RI) 



i 



These observations were used to support the 
conclusion of the Two Relief Transfer process. Along 
these same top row stamps, there is new evidence of 
recutting in some positions in the lower left corner, 
presumably to close these printing gaps created by Relief 
"A," particularly 4R 1 shown in Figure 16 and 5LI shown 
in Figure 17. Neinken only records recutting for SRI. 
Indeed, the author holds five confirmed copies of SRI. 
and there is some evidence of a very minor curved recut 
at the innermost part of the tlorette. However, 4R1 and 
5L1 are clearly 

and sharply flHBMHflEEl^./^ ■ 

recut in the 
lower left 
corner on the 
bottom inner 
frameline as 
well as the 
inner vertical 
f ra m e I i n e, 
solidly 
squaring the 
corner, 

9. New 





Figure IX. Curl 



Curl Discovered. Shown in Figure 1 8 is a strong example 
of a newly discovered curl on pos. 69RI, occurring 
beneath "EN" of "CENTS," in the horizontally lined 
space. Less distinct impressions of the curl have been 
noted on some stamps from this position. An apparent 
"carry-over" of this 69R I curl has been found on a copy 
of79Rl (69RI-79R1 vertical pair). No trace of this curl 
has been found on position S9RI. the next position 




Figure 19. Guideline pair (pos. 9I-92RI) 
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entered on the plate by the transfer roll. 

10. 91 LI and 91 Rl are Reversed. Figure t&*? * 

3 shows a vertical strip of five ( ex-Ncwbury ). $*'.r " '! 
positions 51-91 LI, the plating confirmed h\ ' *' 
nine other overlapping multiples. Figure 19 
shows a guideline pair of positions 9 1 -92R 1 F 'ti" re 20 
The lower right corner of the left stamp F ' u " rt ' /y 
in Figure 19 shows a very characteristic recut (see Figure 
20 for detail (.Another guideline single and a pair confirm 
this characteristic recut. This is the only place on the 
plate where this particular kind of recut exists. Coupled 
with the Newbury strip, it becomes obvious that 
the Neinken plating drawings have the 9IL1 and the 
91 R I positions reversed. Positions 91-93R1 were 
additionally confirmed by lot 1 59 auctioned by Shreve's 
Philatelic Galleries on October 24. 1 997. The previously 
recorded 92L1 and 92R1 positions from Neinken have 
since been corrected. The corrections arc subtle as the 
Neinken 92 L 1 and 92 Rl drawings appear to have been 
mixed composites of both positions (probably an 
inadvertent artifact of mixing the 91 LI and 91 Rl 
positions in the first place). 

1 1 Plate Wear and Other Plate Damage, In the major 
references on the 12$ 1851 stamp, it has been argued 
that a Plate Two was not really necessary because, giv en 
the stamp demand and resulting production totals for 
the 120 stamp and the relatively non-abrasive carbon- 
based inks, the plate was more than capable of producing 
the required amount of stamps without incurring 
excessive wear (about 2.5 million imperforate stamps 
were eventually produced). TCC typically got around 
30.000 plate impressions (6.000.000 stamps) from an 
unhardened plate before having to reenter it. ,s Once the 
existence of Plate Two was confirmed, but no stamps or 
proofs identified, speculation about possible cracks or 
accidental damage to Plate Two came forth. It has heen 
logically assumed, and to date stamp evidence bears 
this out, that Plate One was kept in service until Plate 
Three replaced it in mid-1860. Thus, the use of Plate 
One would have continued for another 2-3 years after 
Plate Two was presumably made in IS57. The reasons 
for Plate Two manufacture, besides the historical need 
for the better-spaced stamps designed to be perforated, 
and especially the apparent lack of use, continue to stir 
some debate today. Conceptually, the damage arguments 
are logical possibilities and the arguments against 
excessive wear thus necessitating a new plate are sound. 
However, the author has observed a reasonable amount 
ol wear in the plate, evident sometimes even in fairly 
heavily inked examples. The overall black appearance 
of the stamp is so strong as to oftentimes mask this 
detail, especially when compared to the 3e 1851-1857 



H eta it /rum 



I !' j§52 stam P- Tlie reader might recall that the Post 
Office Department had considerable 
experience with plate wear and the 
appearance of TCC&Co.'s products by 1 856. 
Was it a coincidence thai the black ink 
intensity and the apparent amount of inking 
increased in general over the life of Plate 
One? Some of those appearance changes can be 
attributed directly to the paper changes during the 
period, and perhaps to ink changes as well. Further 
research needs to be targeted towards inking, wear, 
surface irregularities and possible plate cracks on all 
the 1 2 e 1 85 1 - 1 857 imperforate and perforated stamps 

Summary of Results - Where Are We in the 
Journey? 

Only a few examples of new plate observations have 
been given in this article. All 200 plating positions have 
now been obtained and all confirmed by overlapping 
portions or large multiples of stamps. While Neinken 
was used as a guide, there have been corrections, some 
significant, made along the way. Research continues on 
the plating details. 

The author began this work to merely collect a few 
plated copies of a stamp that had not received much 
attention in a very long time. The more difficult the 
plating became because of incongruities, the more the 
author began to wonder if there were not a few new 
things to be learned and revealed. While the author is 
now certain that the positive reconstruction of the 120 
Plate One is essentially complete, he is also hopeful 
that along the way more information or clues about the 
mysterious Plate Two also will be revealed, and whether 
in fact any Plate Two stamps or proofs were ever 
produced. A new model has also been developed that 
successfully explains the plate making process for Plate 
One consistent with all the stamp evidence reviewed to 
date. For all of us who thought that this stamp was very 
well understood, studied and maybe even boring 
compared to the Ic and 3c stamps, we were mistaken. 

The author is indebted to Col. J.K. Tracy. Stanley 
Ashbrook, Elliot Perry and Mortimer Neinken, who 
paved the way to deeper understanding of the 1 85 1 I2e 
stamp. Reconstruction of the Plate One plating "from 
scratch" today would likely be impossible. Their work 
has made it possible that Plate One could be better 
defined. While their plating knowledge was incomplete, 
as knowledge always is. n ithotti their work I would not 
have started on this journey. This should serve as a 
continual reminder of how fragile knowledge is. What 
seems like it just has to be true, may be undone with one 
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more piece of good information. It also points out how 
quality documentation is a must to continue to HI I in or 
bridge gaps in our knowledge, allowing us the 
opportunity to challenge widely accepted beliefs and 
thus to advance knowledge. 

Thanks go to Stanley Pi Her who encouraged me to 
continue my pursuits in this area, and Hubert Skinner 
for his continual encouragement to write about what I 
was discovering. 1 would also like to thank Mark Rogers 
for his tho tight ful comments during the initial 
preparation of this manuscript. My particular heartfelt 
thanks go to Dick Celler for his personal review of this 
manuscript, his incisive comments and challenges, and 
good natured discussions that make stamp collecting 
and even classical stamp plating enjoyable and 
stimulating. 
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Part VB. 

Early Uses of the United States 1851 12? 
Imperforate Stamp (Scott U.S. #17) 

by James A. Allen 



The Postal Act of March 3,1851 provided for 
relatively inexpensive postage and new graduated postal 
rates coupled with the issuance of a 1 0. 3<£ and 1 20 stamp. 
Some of the more curious aspects of the early 1 85 1 stamp 
usage surround that of the 120 denomination. This article 
examines those early uses, including all the presently 
recorded and verifiable 1 85 1 uses as well as the earliest 
documented usage on cover. 

Background 

While some cities received only the 3c stamp, many 
cities received all three issued denominations — the lc, 
3(5 and I It — and received them all at the same time, 
Additionally, many of the cities received the stamps at 
least by July 1851, if not very early in July. 1 In fact, a 
reference in Ashbrook's Special Service notes that at 
least one post office in New York (Rochester) actually 
received its 1 85 1 stamps as early as June 30, 1 85 1 . It 
quotes the following from Moore's Rural New Yorker, a 
weekly newspaper of Rochester, issue of Thursday, July 
3,1851: 

During the forenoon of the 30"' nil., live thousand 
three cent postage stamps were sold at the Post-Office 
in this city A very considerable number of twelve c ent 
ami one cent stamps vwis also disputed of. 




Figure 1. Earliest documented use of I2t IHSl on a cover (front), August 4, /IHSij 
Braltleboro, If. to Liverpool, England 



While not legally specified for this use, nor 
prohibited by law initially, the 12c stamp could also be 
used as a severed bisect or quadrasect in some form to 
pay logical fractions ofthe rates previously mentioned, 
if nothing else, there was precedent for this with the 
1 847 1 0c stamp, however rare. 

The only transatlantic postage rate listed in the 1 85 1 
Postal Guide that is a listed multiple of 12c is that to 
Great Britain (24e ). All ofthe aforementioned rates except 
the postal use to Great Britain turn out to be fairly scarce 
if not unusual uses, indeed! 

One can only assume that the stamp originators had 
in mind the uses that would eventually happen in 
practice. That is, the stamp would he a general, high 
value workhorse that would singly pay the quadruple 
rate or double the coast-to-coast rate, two stamps would 
pay the single transatlantic rate to Great Britain or 
multiples thereof, or singles and multiples would be 
used in combination with other stamps for heavier items. 
Because the primary use for the ]20 stamp for its entire 
life cycle was in fact to pay the 24c rate to Great Britain, 
an overseas destination, many authors on this subject 
have hypothesized that not very many covers were 
initially created and even fewer covers were saved during 
that early period to survive up to today. More research 
needs to be done to validate this hypothesis concerning 
domestic versus foreign stamp usage and survival rates 
of each. One testimony to this 
general scarcity issue is the 
estimate that only 2,000 1851 
1 20 stamp covers exist today in 
contrast to 9,000 covers for the 
1 847 5c stamp and 3.000 covers 
for the 1847 100 stamp.' I 
believe the 120 cover estimate 
may in fact be high. Only a 
comprehensive census of all 
covers would settle this issue. 
It is my observation, without a 
definitive census in hand, that 
covers for the 1851 120 stamp 
are very scarce from 1851, but 
are also quite scarce from the 
1852-1855 period . decreasing 
in scarcity approaching 1 856- 
1857. 
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Postmaster General Campbell, in his report tor the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1853. addressed the 
unfulfilled expectations concerning increased postage 
revenues and increased mail traffic. Evidently, if the Post 
Office planned on an increase in revenues and mail traffic 
in general, or perhaps specifically on expanded usage 
of higher value stamps for transcontinental use. heavier 
mail and so forth, they were surprised by the outcome. -1 
While the 3c stamp was in relatively high demand and 
short supply, examination of records of the 12c stamps 
delivered by the engraver versus those delivered to the 
post offices for sale show a much different picture. 5 The 
engravers supplied about 200.000 1 2d stamps by June 
30. 1851; another 480.000 by Jun 30. 1 852. By July 6. 1 855 
this total was 868,800. compared to 185.371 .800 3 c stamps 
supplied during the same time period! The Post Office 
had delivered a total of 383.697 1 20 stamps by June 20. 
1 852 (about half of all the 12c stamps they would deliver 
by mid- 1 855). compared to almost 100.000.0003c stamps 
delivered for sale during the same time period. If there 
was ever a relative availability issue for the 12c stamp 
over its lifetime that might affect its use. it was certainly 
not in the first 6-12 months of issuance. Comparing the 
sheer differences in numbers of the 3p versus the 120 
stamps (two orders of magnitude), one can also see 
why the 1 2c covers might exhibit a relative scarcity. 

Moreover, the supply of 1 2c stamps was apparently 
so excessive compared to demand that the numbers of 
stamps delivered in the subsequent years to 1851 — 
after peaking in late 1851 /early 1852 — dropped 
dramatically until 1 856. Prepayment of stamps was made 
obligatory commencing January 1 , 1 856. However, the 
order was not effective on all foreign postage. Because 
the 120 stamp was the highest denomination and most 
likely to be used on foreign mail because of high foreign 
mail rates at that time, its use might not have increased 
as much as that of lower denominations. Alter 1855, 
more foreign mail was paid b> stamps." Based tin these 
facts, and assuming the Post Office was adjusting the 
supplies based on demand, one can only conclude that 
very few 120 stamps were used or needed early in the 
1851-1857 time period compared to the other stamp 
denominations, and that was contrary to the planning 
and the expectations of the U.S. Post Office and the 
supporters of the Act of 1 85 1 . Additionally, as early as 
the end of 1851, more than a few of the smaller post 
offices began returning most if not all of their 12c stocks," 

Finally, there is the loss in on-cover copies brought 
about by collectors. Most collectors of stamps have at 
least started by collecting single stamps: many early 
covers have been sacrificed to the urge to fill album 
pages. Another strong trend that likely impacts the 



availability of the 120 on cover is the pursuit by 
collectors of higher and higher quality stamps. The 1 20 
stamp is notoriously small margined due to narrow plate 
spacing, and the outer framelines leave no margin for 
cutting error. Any number of on-cover pairs may have 
been severed to create reasonably margined or "jumbo" 
singles. Given the limited number of cover uses in the 
first place, reductions due to off-cover stamp demand 
could dramatically affect the dated cover population. 
Who knows how many of these singles might have been 
attached to 1851 covers, or maybe even graced a first 
day cover! 

The 1851 Dated Postal History -The Covers 

What follows are the documented 1 85 1 -dated uses 
of the 120 1851 stamp on cover as well as the earliest 
documented use ( EDU ), or. more specifically, the earliest 
documented cover (EDC), A synonym for EDU is ERU 
(earliest recorded use). The author has chosen to use 
this terminology, developed by Ed Siskin. 8 While EKU 
(earliest known use) is widely used in the literature, it 
has a certain ambiguity that will lead to issues of clarity 
when discussing other early uses and concepts later in 
this article. Philatelic contention utilizing the word 
"known" often begs or is plagued by the questions. 
"Known to whom'.'," "Known how 1 ?," "Known when?." 
leaving less than satisfactory historical documentation 
or answers in their wake. 

Figure I shows the EDU of the 1201851 on a cover 
front. The earliest record the author has referencing this 
cover is an article written by Carroll Chase and Stanley 
Ashbrook in 1931,'' The listing was based on Chase's 
and Ashbrook 's own covers or ones they had noted in 
their friends" collections. This cover was first 
"discovered" by Dr. W.W. Babcock, circa 1930, and is 
the basis for the Scott Catalog listing of August 4, 1 85 1 
as the earliest dale of use. Up until that point, most 
authorities, notably Chase and Ashbrook. referenced 
an October 1 (or 18), 1851 cover as the "earliest known 
usage." The use is the then standard 240 rate from 
Brattleboro, Vermont to Liverpool, England . Based on 
recorded sailing records, this was likely carried via the 
Cunard Lines America, leaving Boston August 6, 
arriving in Liverpool on August 1 7, 1 85 1 ."' 

While I have found no specific record for this town 
having received stamps directly from the U. S. Post 
Office, it was near several towns that did receive stamps 
in July 185 1 . As was customary in the time, postmasters 
could procure stamps from their nearest available 
sources. By order of the U.S. Post Office, "these stamps 
will be furnished to one or more of the principal 
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Figure 2. The •'Hind" cover, strip of 4 It IS5I stumps plus bisected 1 2c, (Havanai-Sew York-Quebec, August 
1X51 



postmasters in each county, who will be required to 
supply the other Postmasters in their respective 
vicinities, upon being paid for the amounts furnished.'" 1 
Additionally, as has been mentioned, the official records 



may have incomplete city delivery entries. The attached 
pair of stamps on this earliest documented use are from 
the characteristically sharp, detailed printing of the early 
production period and are positions 61-62R, Plate I, 




Figure 3. The "Emerson" cover, strip of 4 It 1951 stumps plus bisected 12c, (Huvunu)-,\eH- York-Quebec. August 1851 
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Figure 4. Cover, Sew York to France, .lugust 2.1. //*5// cuneel. hearing a strip of} it t8SI stamps and a single I2t, 
for a If overpayment of the 20t rate 



canceled hy a well-known red fine-line closed circular 
grid of Brattleboro. Records of ownership include 
Dr.W.L, Babeock. Charles F. Meroni. Arthur Bingham 
and Lawrence S. Fisher, who was the last to acquire the 
item before it was sold as Lot 24 in Shreve's Philatelic 
Gallery "Fisher Sale'on May 30, 1 996. The item had been 
held by the Fisher estate for over 25 years. 

Figures 2 and 3 illustrate a fascinating pair of covers. 
They both originated in Havana, Cuba on or about 
August 7, 1 85 1, and entered the U.S. mails in New York 
where stamps were applied and were canceled with an 
August 2 1 New York CDS. While a lot has been written 
about these covers, the most accurate summary comes 
from the Ashbrook Special Service of February 1 953, in 
which Ashbrook revises his earlier opinion with the 
following words: 12 

Kindly refer to page '>8 of this Service wherein I 
described a very remarkable cover illustrated by 
Photograph No. 47, the same being a 1 0£ rate from 
New York to Quebec. Canada, in August 1851 with 
the postage paid by a H.S. of four, le 1851 and a 
I2c 1851, bisect, the lower left diagonal half The 
date of use Aug. 21, I SSI. Also please refer to page 
1 06 of this Service, where I described a second and 
similar 12c bisect on cover, from New York to 
Quebec. Canada, on the same date. Aug. 21. 1851. 



The bisect on the letter being the upper right diagonal 
half. As stated in my notes, 1 called the left diagonal 
bisect the "Arthur Hind cover " Photograph No. 47, 
and the right diagonal bisect 'lie "Emerson cover." 
When I compiled the notes on page 106, I did not 
possess a photograph of the Emerson cover, but 
recently through the kindness of Mr. Philip H. Ward, 
Jr., I am now able to supply a print. See Photograph 
herewith No. 75. This remarkable cover is in the 
private collection of Mr, Ward. Comparing the two 
photographs side by side, it will be noted that No. 
75 has a notation at the right and indicating it 
originated at Havana, Cuba, on Aug. 7, 1851. The 
address of* the other cover, #47, is in a different 
handwriting and a notation at left indicates that its 
origin was from New York City. In all probability, 
the letter from Havana was sent unsealed (no stamps) 
and under separate cover to a New York 
correspondent hy the name of Coit. The latter 
probably wrote a separate letter, put the stamps on 
both and mailed both on the same date. The two 
halves of the \2i were probably from the same 
stamp, and the two One Cent strips were probably 
a block of eight. 

Figure 2 illustrates the so-called Hind cover; Figure 3 
illustrates Lhc so-called 1 merson cover. The Ic stamps 
on the I Miiil cm cr arc all Type II. and the positions are 
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FYglire J, fVi/r «/ / 2c 7*5/ SJaagB paying the standard 24c rate for a tetter from Sherburne. ft> K /« London, 
postmurked October I. IH5I 



83-84-85-86R 1 E. The 1 c stamps on the Emerson cover 
are Types II, 11 , 111 and III A, and the positions are 53-54- 
55-56R1E. These covers illustrate the relatively 
unorthodox use of a bisected 1 2c stamp to make up the 
1 Oc rate to Canada. 

Figure 4 is another striking cover, postmarked in New 
York August 23, [ 1 85 1 ] and used to France. It is pictured 
in Hargest, 1 ' where it is described as follows: 

Figure 32 illustrates a \ery allraciixc 1 hivre line cover. 
It bears a strip of three of the 3e orange-brown shade 
and a single 1 2p stamp. The 3c stamps are of a rich 
color and are particularly attractive because they are 
canceled with a red grid. The letter was posted in 
New York, addressed to Lyon. It bears a red New 
York town postmark dated 23 August (1851), and on 
that dale Hnmhohit sailed from New York, It should 
be noted that the New York American packet marking 
did not make its appearance until mid- 1852. 
Characteristic of Havre line covers is a double circle 
m iki -\mm hwki marking i (7 of] igurc 1 8) applied 
in red-orange, with date in center, in this ease 4/se;pt./ 
5 1 . It is marked for a collection of the single beyond- 
the-port rate of 6 declines, indicated by 6 in 
manuscript. 

In this case, the 12c stamp was used as a high value to 
help make up the 21c payment. This was a 1c 
overpayment of the 20e rate. 



Figure 5 shows an October I, 1851, use from 
Sherburne. New York, to London, arriving October 27, 
1851. via American packet. The best record indicates 
that the Ocean Line's Washington (American) left New- 
York on October 4 only to return to port on Oct. 1 1 
because of mechanical difficulties. Its mail w as picked 
up by the Cunard Line's steamer Canada (British), 
leaving New York on Oct. 15, arriving in Liverpool on 
Oct. 26. and was finally postmarked in London on Oct. 
27. 14 The 1 2c stamps paid the standard 24e rate to Great 
Britain. The large encircled "L" is unusual, especially 
on transatlantic covers. It was used in London and is 
said to have denoted mail delayed in the post. 15 This is 
one of the nicest 12c bottom margin pairs in existence. 
The cover resided in the Newbury and Louis Grunin 
collections. 

Figure 6 shows an October 18, 1851 dated cover. 
The 120 dated stamp was used to make up the 200 
American packet rate via the Havre line on a letter mailed 
to Lyon, France. This is another very scarce Havre packet 
cover, this one containing the entire 1 85 1 series, the 3c 
stamps being orange-brown and the le stamps being 
from Plate I E. There is a ms. "12" decimes French due 
marking (double rate for over 7.5 grams), a red "Outre- 
Mer Le Havre" transit marking, and a manuscript ship 
designation "Pr. Humboldt." The Humholdt left New 
York on October 1 8, arrived in Southampton on October 
31, on its way to Havre. France where it put in on 
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Figure ft. October IS. I Hi! dated cover, ffetv York to Havre, France, with nil three values of the 1X51 series (2xt t, 
2x3 1, lx!2c) making up the 20t rale 



November 1 , 1 85 1 . The cover is referenced and illustrated 
in Hubbard and Winter's North Atlantic Mail Sailings. "' 
Figure 7 shows a usage of the 1 20 stamp to Germany 
via London. This cover is illustrated and described in 
Brook man's 3 -volume United Slates Postage Stamps of 



the 19'' Century, 11 in Ashhrook Special Service" 1 and in 
Bakers' U.S. Classics:" 

The letter appears to have originated in Boston about 
December 5. Based on the London datestamp, the ship 
that carried the letter was the Collins Line (American) 




9" < : v,..v 




f S/^fcr^*r'/&*££ Sss-f sss<* tr^S* 



Figure 7. Two 12c I SSI stamps on cover from U.& to Germany via London, Dee. 1851 
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Figure H, Domestic use of a bisected I2t, New York City to Providence. R.I.. via Kenyan's Express and 
with I „V, Express Mail hand\taniji 



through in pencil. The 
rate appears to be a 240 
payment (a 3£ 
overpayment) of the 
British Open mail rate to 
the U.K. on an American 
Packet. The routing of 
the cover was New York- 
Liverpool-Lo n don- 
Calais-Paris- Strasbourg- 
Bad en- Wurttem berg. 
The German due 
markings do not appear 
to be consistent with the 
routing of this cover; it 
is possible that the 
assessed rating was in 
error. 

One very unusual 
feature is the use of the 
small Boston paid 
cancellation device. 



steamer Atlantic, which departed New York on 6 
December and arrived at Liverpool on 1 7 December 1 85 1 . 
The French entry marking of Calais is evident on the 
front tying the stamps. The red "19" credit marking 
appears to have been added erroneously and is marked 



There are two recorded off-cover uses of the small 
Boston paid cancel on the 1851 120 stamp (one single 
and one pair). This is the only recorded example of the 
small Boston paid cancel used on the 120 on cover, and 
is believed to be unique. The cover has been in the 




Figure V. .Vt'ir Yolk la /.ran. Frame caver, December 1851. carrying all three denominations of the tXfil stamp 
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Figure 10, Charleston, South Cumlhia to France, 
printing 

collections of Krug. David Baker. Louis Grunin and 
Se\enoaks(PFC#68229>. 

Figure 8 illustrates the domestic use of a bisected 
1 2c stamp dated Dee. 13,(1 85 1 ). The rate could be merely 
an incidental usage of an available bisect to pay the 
single or double rate for domestic uses under 3,000 miles. 
Kennyons [sic] Express was a local New York City 
express company that probably expedited letter 
movement to the railroad connection in this case. What 
might appear at first glance to be a forwarder's 
handstamp, the blue double ellipse of C.H. Schneider, is 
in fact the shop cachet of the w riter of the letter. What 
makes this cover more unusual is the use of" the U.S. 
Express Mail handstamp. This handstamp was used on 
train services between New York and Boston and was a 
remnant of the initial express mail services promoted in 
the mid-to-late 1840s. While there are 5-6 uses of the 
express mail cancels on 12c bisect covers, there arc 
probably less than a dozen examples with the 1 2e in any 
form, in contrast to the relatively plentiful use on the 30 
stamp. Additionally, the cover represents a rare use of 
the I2c bisect for mtra-ecat coast mailing, with nearly 
all bisects being sent from west to east and a very few 
east to west. The two page letter describes a new 
formulation for ultramarine ink. The stamp (pos. 54R I ) 
with a newly discovered "head scratch" (illustrated in 
the previous article in this book) has the very fine 
printing characteristics of the early 1 85 1 production ains. 
Also, there are characteristic very early stage fine plate 
scratches on the right side of the stamp, over 



Jim nary 1852, with fine example of 12c early 

Washington "s left ey e. This cover was in the collections 
of Alfred Caspary, Marc Haas and Louis Grunin. 

Figure 9 il lustrates a cover mailed from New York to 
Lyon, France, carried by the Humboldt of the Havre 
Line sailing from New York on December 13. The Le 
Havre marking is not clearly legible. Twelve decimes is 
marked on the cover, recognizing required collection of 
the double rate; the letter must have weighed over 7.5 
grams. This cover, like its correspondence partner in 
Figure 6. shows a very scarce use of the American 
packet 20c prepaid rate to France via Le Havre, Like its 
partner, it is one of the very few covers carrying al I three 
denominations of the 1851 stamp series. This cover is 
pictured by Hargest. ; " 

Figure 10 illustrates a cover front from Charleston, 
South Carolina to France, with the postage prepaying 
the maximum American packet rate of 2 1 by means of 
one 120 stamp and a strip of three 30 stamps (pos. 68- 
69-70R1L) in the brownish carmine shade which had 
only made its appearance about 10 weeks earlier. It 
approaches the experimental orange brown of the same 
period. The 1 2c stamp is a fine early printing (pos. 7 1 L 1 ). 
The cover was probably carried by the Arctic of the 
( I ins ! inel \merican). which departed New York on 
December 20, 1851, and arrived in Liverpool. England 
on January 1 , 1 852, with the letter arriving in Paris, France 
two days later, January 3, 1 852, as documented by a red 
Paris receiving handstamp. 8 decimes was due from the 
receiver as indicated by the handstamp on the cover. 
The strip of 3c stamps has been removed and 
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Figure II. 2'> December IS5I usage nj hiseeleil 
Surrey, Maine 

reattached. The cover was not previously recorded in 
the literature. 

Figure 1 1 illustrates the latest 1851 usage, being sent 
from Sonora, California to Surrey, Maine, Dec. 29, 1 85 1 , 
The bisected 120 stamp was used to prepay the (Sc 
California to east coast single letter rate. While there 
was no regulation providing for or specifying the use of 
bisected stamps, there was no regulation prohibiting it 
cither until September 1 853, after which bisects on cover 
were not accepted for prepayment of postage. They 
were then to be treated as unpaid mail which needed to 
be postpaid (an unaccepted attempt to pay a 60 rate 
with a single 12e bisect would result in a lOe postage 
due charge). The bisect in Figure i 1 was accepted for 
payment. This cover is also unusual in that the stamp is 
canceled with the very scarce blue straight line Sonora, 
California/Dec. 29, 1851 datestamp. An additional 
manuscript "paid" was added, tying the stamp. This 
item is pictured in Letters ofGoid? 1 

In summary, compared to the other 1851 stamp 
denominations, very few 120 stamps were produced or 
used. Validated 1851 uses of the 120 stamp are rare, 
consistent with the apparent low level of need and use, 
especially during the early time period, I invite all readers 
who know of other 1 85 1 dated uses to contact me so 
they may be documented for the record. 

In closing, I wish to express sincere thanks to 
Dwayne Littauerand Richard Winter for their help during 
the preparation of this article. 
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The 1851 12£ Imperforate (Scott US #17): 
Study of Cancels and Postal Markings on Stamps 

by James A. Allen 



No new study has been presented on the cancels 
and postal markings on the 1 85 1 12c imperforate since 
the monograph of Lt. Col. J.K. Tracy in 1926.' In that 
writing, his co-author Stanley Ashbrook merely 
presented a listing of cancel types thai Tracy had 
recorded on single stamps with an apparent relative 
frequency. No indication was given of the number of 
items in the sampling nor of the nature of the sampling. 
The major uses of this stamp were on transatlantic mail 
to Great Britain, multi-weight single uses (typically on 
larger legal en\ elopes ) and for l\\ ice [lie iransennliitenlal 
rate, with nearly all the mail coming from larger cities. 
This presents the cancel collector with a real challenge, 
since given the usages of this stamp and the limited 
number of stamps used the variety of cancels is 
relatively limited, Moreover, the number of stamps with 
any unusual cancel is quite low as this data will show 
When asked how I would define a "fancy cancel" on 
the 120 1851, my answer is, 'That's any cancel other 
dian a black CDS. black grid, blue town or red grid!" 

The Survey 

Presented below are the results of surveying 10- to 
35-year catalog runs from 1 8 different auction firms, from 
small to high volume and sales. It also includes the tally 
from my personal collection, as well as my notes from 
stamp shows. It is not meant to be inclusive but rather 
to provide a survey of the cancel types and estimated 
frequency with exceptions noted. The objective was to 
capture all 120 1851 stamps, on- and off-cover, that 
possessed generally well-defined cancels. To be 
recorded, colors had to be con firmed by the catalogue 
description or color photographs. Shapes and styles 
were confirmed by observation of the photographs if 
available, and in the absence of photographs they had 
to be clearly described. If there was any doubt about 
any description, the item was eliminated from the surv ey 
(approximately 25% of the total). Also, some care was 
taken to try to avoid recounting items that might 
reappear over a period of years. Multiples received the 
same count as singles. The results are for the most part 
similar to Tracy's so far as order of frequency is 
concerned, namely: 



Black Towns 46% 

Black Grids 22% 

Blue Towns 11% 

Red Grids 11% 

Red Towns 2.5"., 

Pen (Manuscript) 1.5% 

"Paid" in Grid (common 1 .5% 

type, usually Boston) 

Blue Grids < 1% 

Numerals, not in CDS <] % 



[Total sample size: 2.400 items] 

Cancels other than those noted arc in general much 
scarcer. Given that auction houses tend to be collection 
and distribution points for scarcer items, percentages 
of these scarce items may not be meaningful and would 
likely lead to understatement of scarcity. This is 
particularly true of the more unusual cancels that may 
not have come from auction houses and might represent 
exceptional items selected for those exceptional 
characteristics. What follows are the actual counts for 
each item considered to be scarce to rare: 



Orange Foreign Receiving. <15 

large part or singular use 

Magenta Grid ( nearly always 1 2 

Hartford. Ct.) 

Straightline Paid 10 

Black Cork 8 
Express Mail 

Steam S h ip ( N ew Yo rk ) 6 

Railroad 6 

Red Cork 5 

Black Straight Line 3 

Brown Grid 3 

(2 are likely mixtures of colors) 

Brown Town 3 

( I is a mixture) 

Green Town 2 

Supplementary Mail Type A 2 

Ship ] 

Green Grid 1 

Blackish Green and Blue 2 

Green Towns 
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Orange Grid ( True) 

Chicopee. MA 

San Francisco Cog 

Deep River. Ct, Scarab in Red 

Alexandria. Va. Rectangular 

Grid of Squares 
Star (unknown origin) 
Salem. Mass.. Paid w/Swirl 

of Dots 



I 

2 
1 

2 
1 



alike." It is from Saco. Maine and is 
the only recorded example on the 1 20 
imperforate. 

Shown in Figure 5 is a San 
Francisco cogwheel cancel. It is a 
Skinner-Eno Type 1 , 9mm in diameter. 
GE-P 29, documented as having been Figure 5. 
used primarily during 186 1. 4 This Francim-a 
stamp was likely used in a Hawaiian transit. 




San 



The low amount of pen cancels contrasted with the 
high amount of black towns and grids is consistent with 
primary use of the stamp from the large cities and towns. 
All colors other than black, blue and red are scarce with 
even blue grids and red towns being fairly scarce. All 
cancels that could be classed as fancy are rare. Even 
"paids," if they are not from Boston, are very scarce to 
rare. 

Selected Cancellations 

The following annotated figures show some 
selected cancels based on scarcity, novelty or sheer 
beauty. 

Figure I shows an example of the Philadelphia cancel 
in blue (earliest known use. 6/25/ 1 85 1 . 
and latest known use. 6/ 1 2/ 1 853 ). : The 
significance of this, based on the 
author's personal study, is that nearly 
all of the certified Part India papers 
for the 1 85 1 1 2c will bear this particular 
blue Philadelphia postmark. 
Shown in Figure 2 is most probably a 
Boston straight line paid. #230 from 
Blake and Davis-' (position 
30L1 HPFCJ 0259555), Figure 3 shows a small Boston 
paid in grid ( pos. 23R 1 ). There are five examples of this 




Figure I. Philu- 
tieiphia cancel in 
blue 






Figure 2. Boslun 
straight line Pill) 



Small Bun tun 
PAID in grid 



Figure 4. "Bos- 
ton Paid to nk- 
alike" from 
Saco, Maine 



known on the 120: two singles and two pairs off-cover, 
and one pair on cover which is pictured elsewhere in 
this book. Figure 4 is a so-called "Boston Paid look- 





Figare 7 . .\t'H' York Ocean 
Mail cancel 



Figure 6, "STEAM SHIP' 
cancel cogwheel cancel 



Shown in Figure 6 is a 
marginal single plated 
1 1 L I . The cancel "STEAM 
SHIP" is from New York and was used for incoming 
mails. Most of these cancels recorded in this survey are 
for on-cover examples, predominately bisects. Figure 7 
shows an example of the New York Ocean Mail cancel 
Type 3 on a single 1 2c imperforate ( pos. 27R I ) and is ex- 
Rohloff. It is written about extensively in Ashbrook's 
Special Service- and renders itself as an excellent 
example of off-cover postal history. 

Figure 8 shows a 1 20 pair (pos. 7-8L I ). The "5 '/:" in 
red that ties the 



stamps is a 
U P 



p IV- 

U 




accountancy 
marking that 
credits Great 
Britain with 3 1' per 
the treaty for a 
American Pac-ket 
item, and for 

One-half Of the Figure H. "5 '/;" accountancy marking 

registration feeofSe." While this is not a cancel, per j<?, 
it is the only recorded example of this marking on (tying) 
the 12e imperforate. One other on-cover example is 
recorded of this rare marking. 

Figure 9 shows a New York CDS encircling "SHIP" 
and "I2cts". This was used on an 1 85 1 1 2t bisect treated 
unpaid. The "12cts" signifies "collect 100 phis 20 ship 
fee." This illustration is cropped from a "Via Nicaragua" 
cover (ex-Caspary, Grunin. Kramer). One other example 
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Figure V. "NEW Y()RH/SHIP/I2c 



Figure ill. H-bar 
Panama" mail 



of this cancel has 
been recorded "on- 
piece" by the 
author. 

Shown in 
Figure 10 is a very 
large 8-bar grid 
designed for 
canceling pairs of 
1851 30 stamps for 
use through 
Panama (stamp 
pos. 6L1), This 
cancel is sometimes 
referred to as the "60 
cancel" and originates 
from San Francisco. 
This example is a 
cropped image from a 
cover that traveled 
from San Francisco to 
Cleveland, Ohio "via 
Panama" on August 15. 
1852. One confirmed 
example has been recorded 
for the 1 20 stamp on cover 
(ex-K.ramer). 

Shown in Figure 1 1 is 
a red CDS of Griffin, 
Georgia on piece. It is the 
only recorded example of 
this cancel on the 120 1851 
from this small town (pos. 
79RlXex-Haas), 

Shown in Figure 12 is a 13-barNew 
York square grid on a single stamp 
(pos. 24R 1 ). This cancel has been fairly 
well studied by Hubert Skinner, Roger 
Curran and myself, and is thus far 
confirmed to have been used in black 
between the dates of July 3 and July 
20, 1851. This is significant because 
the earliest recorded date ( EK.U ) of the 
1851 120 is August 4, 1851. 

Figure 1 3 illustrates a single 1 2c 
(pos. 19R1) struck with a red "19" 
credit stamp for mail carried via British 
Packet. It also contains a partial blue 
grid. Shown in Figure 14 is a single 
1 20 stamp struck with a red "3" credit 

Figure 13. Red "IV" credit marking 




grid. 




Figure II. 
CDS 



Griffm, Georgia 




Figure 12. 13- 
bar SYC square 
grid; early use 
of lit l#5i? 





Figure 15. Grid 
of "square" 
dnls 



stamp for mail carried via American 
Packet (ex-Newbury). It also contains 
a partial Cincinnati, Ohio blue CDS. 

Figure 15 reproduces a cancel 
from Alexandria, Virginia. It is a 
rectangular grid of "square" dots 
(4x7). This town also has a reasonable 
showing of black CDSs on the 120 
imperforate. 

Shown in Figure 16 is one of two 
examples recorded for the 12c 1851 
imperforate of the Deep River, 
Connecticut scarab, heavily inked in a 
bold red on pos. 79L1 (ex-Haas)(PFC# 
0123134). 

Figure 17 is an example of a dark 

green CDS of Richmond. Virginia (pos. 

NAiRl i(ex-l merson.ex-liingliam). 
Shown in Figure 18 is an example 

of the New York Express Mail cancellation. This 

cancellation was primarily used on train mail along the 

New York to Boston route. It was a 

holdover cancel from the earlier 

promoted express service offered 

along this and allied routes. It is on a 

March 23.1853. cross-border 10c 

usage to New Brunswick utilizing all 

denominations of the 1851 series 

including a bisect usage of the 120 

stamp (ex-Gibson. Stark, Sevenoaks). 

Summary 

The 12c 1851 imperforate stamp presents many 
challenges for the cancel and postal marking collector. 
However, with persistence, collections of modest 
proportions can be achieved that demonstrate a fairly 
wide variety of uses 
for the period. 
Moreover, the cancel 
varieties, or lack 
thereof. reflect 
something about the 
true nature and 
general use of the 
stamp. It was a 

transatlantic, transcontinental, heavy envelope 
workhorse of the 1851-1861 time period and. by its 
nature, not too glamorous. The author is very interested 
in maintaining a census of known unusual cancels or 
cancellation colors for this stamp and would appreciate 
all information offered by the reader. 




Figure Id. Deep 
River. CT scarab 




Figure I Green CDS. Richmond 
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Figure IS. New York Express Mail cancel Virginia 
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Part VI. 

Carrier Stamps During the 1851 Issue Period 

by Scott R. Trepel 



A carrier is a government employee 
who collects and delivers mail within a 
city. Carrier serv ice was essential to people 
located far from the post office in 
sprawling 1 9th century cities. The carrier's 
popular name, penny postman, derives 
from the I C or 2e fee he charged per letter. 

The carrier performed several 
functions. He would pick up mail from 
collection boxes and residents along his 
route. Then, based on the letter's address, 
he would either bring it to the post office 
or to another location within the city. If 
instructed, a carrier would also deliver 
mail to the addressee's home or business, 
in an era when mail was usually picked up 
at the post office. 

Although each city's carrier 
department was connected to the post 
office, it was treated as a separate entity 
and responsible for its own bookkeeping. 
I cos were paid to carriers on a per-leiter 
basis and were accounted for separately 
from postage received by the post office. 
Therefore, the required amount on each 
carrier letter, whether prepaid, collected 
in coin or charged to a rental box. was 
divided between the carrier department 
and post office, according to the prevailing 
rales. 

Carrier fees and postage rales on different 
types of mail varied from city to city and 
over time as postal legislation was enacted. 
These complicated rates were summarbed 
specifically for New York City in an article 
published in 1974 by Steven M. Roth in The 
Chronicle' and presented in Table A on 
Pages 210-21 2. It is helptiil to refer to Roth's 
A-B-C categories when explaining earner 
covers, and the chart may be used for other 
cities by substituting the applicable fees and 
rates. 




Stanmeyer's 

City Post 

Paid-i-2 cts. 



Figure I 




Figure 4. 



Carrier Department Stamps vs. 
General Issue Carrier Stamps 

Prior to July 1. 1851, there was no 
United States Ip regular-issue stamp at 
special stamp that could be used to pay 
the carrier fee. The 1 847 Issue 50 and 10£ 
denominations were not suited for the 
prevailing I e and 2e carrier fees. The lack 
of stamps for convenient prepayment of 
the carrier fee was a problem for carrier 
departments in cities where private posts 
(or Locals) competed for letter carrying 
business. To match the efficiency and 
convenience offered by the local posts, 
carrier departments in several cities issued 
their own stamps for prepayment of carrier 
fees. 

The stamps issued by carrier 
departments (two examples are shown in 
Figures 1 and 2) are called "Semi-Official 
Issues" in the Scott Catalogue. This author 
feels strongly that the Scott label is a 
misnomer that deserves to be corrected, 
because it implies that the carriers, their 
stamps, or both, were not fully and 
officially connected to the government 
postal system. The carriers were official 
government employees, and the stamp- 
issuing carrier departments operated wth 
full government recognition, even if some 
of them advertised the name that was 
familiar to the local public (Honour's, for 
example). The author suggests adopting a 
more accurate term — Carrier Department 
Stamps — to replace "Semi-Official," 
Likewise, the Franklin and Eagle stamps 
(Scott 101 and L02— Figures 3 and 4). 
issued in 1851 for general use. should be 
renamed General Issue Carrier Stamps, 
instead of "Official Issues." 



Figures I and 2 are two examples of the so-called "Semi-Official" stamps issued by carrier departments, which should be called Carrier 
Department Stamps. Figures J and 4 are the so-called "Official" Franklin and Eagle Carrier stamps prepared in 1X51 by the Post Office 
Department for general use by carriers in different cities. They should be called General Issue Carrier Stamps, The author considers the 
Scott Catalogue labels "Official" and "Semi-Official" to be misnomers. 
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Figure 5. The Jtc stamp first issued in February 1842 by the City Despatch Fust, a private firm in 
Sew York City. After the U.S. government purchased the post and reestablished it in August 
1842 as the I .S. City Despatch Post carrier department, the old stamps were accepted as 
prepayment. This cover is postmarked Sovember 23, 1842. Both the cancel on the stamp and 
the circular datestamp have the "I ..S. " designation of the carrier department. 



Several of the Carrier Department Stamps predate 
the General Issue Carrier Stamps. From August 1842 
through November 1846, the U.S. City Despatch Post 
of New York City was the only carrier department to 
issue stamps (Scott 6LB1 through 6LB7 — see Figure 
5). In Cincinnati the local-post operator. Mi ram Frazer. 
was appointed a government carrier from February 3. 
1848, through June 5, 1849; therefore, examples of 
Frazer & Co.'s stamps used during this period are 
considered Carrier Department Stamps, 

Philadelphia's first carrier stamps, issued in early 
IS40, were the small "U.S. P.O. 1 ' typeset stamps, of 



which Scott 7LB4 is the earliest recorded (March 13, 
1 849— see Figure 6). In May 1 849 the Charleston, S.C. 
carrier department under Dr. John H. Honour's 
supervision issued the first of a series of carrier stamps, 
of which Scott 4LB2 is the earliest recorded (May 24, 
1849 — see Figure 1). In 1849 stamps were also issued 
in Boston (Scott 3 LB 1 — see Figure 8) and by the revived 
carrier department in New York City (Scott 6LB9- 1 1 — 
see Figure 9). Baltimore joined the ranks of stamp- 
issuing carrier departments in 1850 or 1851 with the 
first "Post Office Despatch" issue (Scott 1 LB 1-5 — see 
Figure 10). Subsequent to 1851, stamps were introduced 
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Figure 7. Charleston 4LB2, earliest recorded use. May 24, IH4V 

$ POST. i 

f>X'''«' S. Boston 3LBI 

at carrier departments in Cincinnati (C,C. Williams, 1 854), 
Cleveland (H.S. Bishop, 1854), Louisville (D.B. Wharton, 
1857, and Brown & McGilL 1 858) and St. Louis (E.H. 
Comstock, 1857, and possibly earlier).Throughout the 
period when the Franklin and Eagle stamps were 




Figure 9. New York City 6LB9 

available, carrier departments in several cities continued 
to use their own stamps. In tact. Baltimore's carrier 
department used its Horse & Rider issue at least until 
February 14. 1862 (latest recorded use. according to 
Den wood N. Kelly). 





i 



Figure it). Baltimore I LB. 
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Figure If. Position 19 from Left Pane with large plate eraek across width of stamp. Red star cancel 
applied hy Philadelphia carrier, who delivered letter In addressee at the earner of Christian anil Church 



General Issue Carrier Stamps 

When the I ,S, post office planned the 1851 Issue in 
three denominations — 10, 30 and I2£s — it also created 
a special "Carrier Stamp" with Franklin's profile facing 
left, in contrast with the regular I c stamp with the profile 
facing right. The absence of a denomination was 
evidently intended to accommodate the 1 or 2e carrier 
fees permitted by law. The similarity between the 
Franklin Carrier and its regular-postage counterpart 
raised concerns that the two would be confused. Tw o 
letters from the Superintendent of the Philadelphia 
Carrier Department provide contemporary 
documentation of the problem and solution: 

Philadelphia Post Office 
Septr27th. 1851 

Sir, 

Messrs Toppan, Carpenter & Co informed me 
yesterday that they have now ready for delivery a 
million and a half of the new carriers" stamps, and 
that they are awaiting a requisition from the P.O. 
Department. This new stamp is so like the one cent 
stamp, that I am persuaded it will create great 
confusion. I had a long conversation with the 
engravers upon the subject, and they coincided « iih 
me in the opinion that some device more easily 
distinguishable from the Post office stamps should 
be adopted, and they offer to furnish a new plate 
for the purpose without any additional charge to 
the Department — in the course of a few days they 
will have completed a design which 1 will forward 
to you — they propose to have an oval something 



like the one 1 send herewith, with a beautifully 
executed Eagle in the centre, and around the edge 
"U.S. P.O. DESPATCH — PREPAID ONE CENT" 
— this would designate at once the character of 
the stamp, and prevent the possibility of any 
mistake, and besides, the American Eagle 
handsomely and artistically executed, would 
commend itself to the favour of the American 
People, and would designate at once the nature of 
the service to which it is to be appropriated, and 
shew its Post-Official connexion — which the other 
fails to do — neither the P. Office nor one cent 
prepaid being lettered on them. 
I have not time now to write you more in detail, 
but I have requested Mr. Lawrence to speak to you 
upon the subject, to whom I have explained the 
matter fully. 

Very respect full\ 
Your ohdt s 
John C. Montgomery 
Asst. P.M. 

Hon. N.K. Hall 
P.M. General 
Washington 

Another letter from Montgomery followed on 
October 5. 1 85 1 : 

Philadelphia Post Office 
Oetober5. 1851 

Sir. 

i have the pleasure of transmitting to you herewith 
an impression of the beautiful stamp respecting 
which 1 wrote to you a few days since. I have 
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i 



Figure 12. This cover was mu'deti from ,\'ew Orleans to a Nen* York Cit)' street address on Jattttary 2t, 
1S52. The IH5I 3 c Orange Brown pay* regular postage. The Franklin Currier stump remains from what 
appears to have been a pair, from which one stamp was cut out unit removed hy a philuteTn vandal. 



exhibited it to a hundred judicious friends, by all of 
whom it is highly commended, Messrs Toppan & 
Co are so much pleased with it, that they offer to 
execute the plate and prepare the stamps without 
any additional charge to the Department — and I 
trust that it will meet with your approbation, and 
that you will, at your earliest convenience, give an 
order for die preparation of the new plate, as n so 
far superior to the head of Franklin, this speaking 
plainly for itself and designating its object — 
whereas the other will be continually confounded 
with the one cent stamp of the P.O. Dept.. the only 
difference in the design of the two being, that in 
the one case. Franklin is looking West, the other 
his face is turned toward the East. 
This new stamp tells its own story, and the Eagle 
will appeal at once to the affections and patriotism 
of the American People. When 1 suggested the idea 
to Mr. Toppan. he caught it up with avidity, and 
when he had executed the draw ing. he agreed with 
me that the idea was conceived in "a fit of 
enthusiasm". 1 was mistaken, or rather Mr. Toppan 
was mistaken, in the information he gave me 
respecting the number of carriers' stamps already 
printed — he thought the number was 1,500.000, but 
he informed me yesterday that only 300,000 had 
been printed — and you would do me a kindness by 
giving me an order for some thousands of these 
which would answer our purpose until the new 
U.S. P.O. Despatch stamp shall have been printed. 
Have the goodness lo favour me with your opinion 
and decision on this subject, and believe me to be 

Very respectfully 
John C. Montgomery' 
Asst. P.M. Pa. 



On the back of Montgomery's October 5th letter is 
Postmaster General Hall's notation "October 10, 1X51 — 
Design approved and stamps ordered." 

The Franklin Carrier 

The letters from Montgomery explain why the 
Franklin stamp was replaced with the Eagle so soon after 
the Franklin was issued. Official records confirm the 
following Franklin shipments; 

■ October U, 1851—250,000 le stamps noted as 
"carriers" sent to New York City. The Travers 
Papers indicate that this shipment was received in 
New York on October 13. 1X51. but not placed on 
sale until mid-May 1X52 (6,800 sold: the balance 
returned in October IX52). : 

• October 1 1, 1851—50,000 sent to New Orleans, 
received October \ 9, 1851. 

■ October 21. 1851—10.000 delivered to J.C. 
Montgomery. Philadelphia. The entry lists 20,000 
Eagle stamps delivered to W.J. P. White on 
November 17. 1S51 From the official records h 




Figure I J, Strip of l.Oi with Xew Orleans grid. 
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can be determined That 310.(100 Franklin stamps 
were delivered, which is 1 0.000 more than the order 
submitted by the Post Office Department to Toppan. 
Carpenter. Casilear & Co. on August 12, 1851. 

Carrier delivery to the mails was free in New York 
or New Orleans. For this reason and because the Franklin 
stamps were withheld from sale in New York until May 
1852, the frequency of usage is in indirect proportion 
to the quantities shipped. Franklin usages from New 
York City, which received the most stamps, are the rarest 
(three covers and a few off-cover stamps). Examples 
from New Orleans, where 50,000 were received, are 
also very rare (only one cover, plus several pieces and 
off-cover stamps canceled at New Orleans). 
Philadelphia, which received the smallest quantity 
(10.000). is the origin of fourteen Franklin Carrier covers 
and most of the off-cover canceled examples. 

I he census of Franklin cov ers originally compiled 
by Robert B. Meyersburg has been maintained by this 
author. It contains the following numbers of covers for 
each city: 

Philadelphia (10,000 delivered): 14 covers- 
including 3 tied by blue circular datestamp. 1 canceled 
by red star but not tied, and one tied by the red star. 
Earliest use: October 28. 185!. Latest use: December 
6. 1852. See Figure 11. 

New Orleans (50,000 delivered): 1 cover — one 
stamp remaining from a pair, used with 1 851 3c Orange 
Brown on January 21. 1852. cover to New York City 
street address (see Figure 12 — an explanation of this 
usage follows). 

New York City (250,000 delivered): 3 covers- 
each of the three genuine covers has the Franklin stamp 
tied by the dateless red "New York" in circle and is 
addressed locally (two are September-October 1852 
usages; see Figure 14) ; one of the three is contained in 
the Miller collection at the New York Public Library 
(Miller acquired Dr. Carroll Chase's Carrier collection) 

The cover in Figure 1 2 is the only accepted genuine 
Franklin Carrier cover with an additional regular postage 
stamp. Obviously, the act of a vandal in removing one 
stamp (almost certainly a Franklin Carrier) has 
diminished this cover's collector appeal. However, as 
an artifact of postal history, it raises some challenging 
questions worth discussing in detail. 

In advertisements placed by the New Orleans U.S. 
City Post carrier department, there is no mention of a 
carrier fee for delivery of a letter to the post office for 
mailing to another town. The advertisement appearing 
for several weeks, beginning June 12, 1851, states 
specifically: 



When Delivered by the U.S. City Post 

Each letter received by mail 2c additional 

Each drop letter lc do 

Each city letter It- 
Each circular or handbill lc do 

Each newspaper or magazine l/2c do 

M. MUSSON, Postmaster 

June 10, 1851. 



New Orleans carrier covers substantiate free carrier 
delivery to the mails, but the Franklin cover in Figure 
1 2 appears to be an attempt to prepay a 2c carrier fee in 
addition to regular postage. The cover has the U.S. City 
Post snow-shovel datestamp in green, which confirms 
carrier delivery to the New Orleans post office. The 
cover is also addressed to a street location in New York 
City, which usually indicates that the sender expected 
the receiving city's carrier department to deliver the 
letter to the addressee. In New York City, the charge for 
delivering an out-of-town letter from the post office to 
the addressee's residence or business w as 2c. Therefore, 
in this case it ma\ have been the sender's intention to 
prepay New York City's carrier fee for delivery. Despite 
the fact that prepayment of another city's carrier fee 
was not permitted, due to the inability of carrier 
departments to exchange credits and debits, the sender's 
intention could have been to ensure that the letter was 
delivered without any charge to the addressee. 

The existence of a Franklin strip of three with the 
New Orleans grid cancel (Figure 1 3) also indicates that 
the stamps were misused for regular postage in that city. 
The New Orleans postmaster evidently permitted or 
advised inappropriate use of the Franklin stamp. 

The three genuine Franklin covers from New York 
City are city-del ivery letters. One is addressed to John 
J. Lalting at 85 Fulton Street (no date reported): it is ex 
Chase and now part of the Miller collection in the New 
York Public Library. The other two covers are: the 
October 28. 1 852 cover to Henry Mathews at the Union 
Hotel (ex Seybold and Golden — see Figure 14): and a 
September 15, 1852 folded letter to David Sands at 141 
William Street (Mazza collection; ex Caspary and 
Middendorf). The two dated examples correspond to 
the Travers data indicating that the Franklin Carrier, 
although received in New York on October 13. 1851, 
was not placed on sale until mid-May 1852. Wilson 
Hulme. who has been involved in the Travers Papers 
project, reports that the Franklin Carrier was withheld 
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BENEFIT OF TOY MM, 

Who was unfortunately run over by Engine i<>, 

WILL TAKC PLACE AT 

HeblH-rd & Mutlinvs' Union Hotel, 

Corner of 23d Strnot and 31 AvcnrjR, 

O/i Thursday Evening, October 2S(h, 1S52. 
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Figure 14. This covet is one of three recorded with the Franklin slump used in Sew York City. The enclosure 
is an imitation to a "Complimentary Bait" for the benefit of ffllsey McGinniss, a firefighter who was 
"unfortunately run over hy Engine 46," to take place October 2H ', IS S 2. 

revealed in the two previously-quoted letters from John 
C. Montgomery, Superintendent of the Philadelphia 
Carrier Department, and other correspondence 
published in the 1913 Steinmetz Miscellany (excerpts 
later published by Elliott Perry in his series in The 
Philatelist). Basically, the Franklin Carrier was 
perceived as too similar in appearance to the regular 1 $ 
stamp of the 1851 Issue. 



from sale because of a dispute over disc mm ting carrier 
stamps. 

The Eagle Carrier 

The thought process behind the decision to replace 
the Franklin Carrier with the Eagle Carrier stamp is 
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Figure 16 
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Figure* 15-17- Three different usage* tire represented h 
usage that entered the post office in Cincinnati and teas 
between correspondents in Philadelphia; and Figure 1 
carrier department. 

Montgomery's suggested replacement design 
incorporates "U.S. P.O. Despatch." the name used by 
Philadelphia's carrier department, and the 1 1 
denomination reflecting Philadelphia's carrier fee. In 
contrast, the Franklin Carrier was simply labeled 
"Carriers Stamp" without a stated value, an omission 
that was probably designed to accommodate the 10 or 
2c fees in different cities. It is somewhat surprising that 
the Post Office Department accepted the proposed 
design and completely abandoned the generic character 
of the franklin Carrier. 

Production of the new Eagle Carrier commenced with 
authorization from Postmaster General Hall on October 
10, 1851 and the first delivery of 20.000 stamps was 
made by Toppan. Carpenter, Casilear & Co. in 
Philadelphia on November 17. 1 85 1 . The order for "one 
million stamps" was placed by the Post Office 
Department, but there is no record to confirm the actual 
number of stamps printed and issued. The reason for 
tins iLiiixTtainU is thai, unlike regular postage stamps, 
the carrier stamps were not billed to the Post Office 
Department. Instead, they were distributed and billed 
per requisition from the separate carrier departments. 
To date, no records have been located to produce a 



v these Eagle Carrier covers: Figure 15 is a to-tlte-mails 
sent to New York City; Figure 16 is a local-delivery letter 
'is a 2 c intra-city carrier fee charged hy the Cincinnati 

complete inventory of stamps delivered to the various 
city carrier departments. 

The Eagle Carrier was used principally in 
Philadelphia and Kensington, Pa.. Cincinnati and 
Washington. D.C.. and it seems certain that regular 
shipments were made to these cities. Eagle Carrier 
covers exist from Cleveland, New York City, 
Wilmington and a few other offices, but they almost 
certainly represent the irregular use of a stamp carried 
into the city by a visitor. 

Currently, there is no large body of Eagle Carrier 
census data known or available to this author, from 
which a reliable list of earliest dates at each office can 
be formed. According to Elliott Perry's published 
information and the author's survey of auction records, 
the Eagle Carrier was used in the principal cities during 
the following periods: 

Philadelphia: First delivery: November 17, 1851. 
Earliest use: January 3. 1852. Latest use: March 12, 
1857.- 

Kensington Pa.: Usage appears to be from 1853 
through 1856. 

Cincinnati: C.C. Williams w as appointed carrier on 
September 22, 1854. Earliest use: September 25, 1854. 
Latest use: December 22. I 860. 
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Washington, D.C.i Usage begins in 
the fall of 1 853. Latest use: May 27. 1 863. 

On most covers, the Eagle Carrier is 
used to prepay the I e collection fee for a 
letter carried to the post office and 
addressed to another post office. Letters 
to the mails may have been dropped in a 
letter box for pick-up or handed to a 
carrier as he made his rounds. The Eagle 
Carrier is typically used with a regular 
postage stamp or handslamped marking 
indicating prepayment (see Figure 15). 

A somewhat scarcer use of the Eagle 
Carrier is on a cover addressed within city 
limits with a single stamp paying the k> 
mtra-city carrier fee (see Figure 16). In Fis " re ' H fk ' M E " s ' e c " r ™ r P<« s ">* ™>*f™»« PAltafefcftfc t<> Toronto. 
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extremely rare cases. I e drop postage was also charged, 
because the letter was carried to the post office for pick- 
up by the addressee, or it was left at the post office and 
given to the carrier department for delivery. 

One of the rarest Eagle Carrier usages occurs 
exclusively in Cincinnati, where there was a It intra- 
city carrier fee. Only three or four examples are known 
with the 2e fee paid by two Eagle Carrier stamps (see 
Figure 17). 

The vast majority of surviving Eagle Carrier covers 
are addressed to locations within the United States. The 
author is aware of 1 1 covers (including a half-cover) 
addressed to foreign countries, including: 

Canada; One cover from Philadelphia with \$ and 
3e 1851 Issue, ex Meyersburg (see Figure 18). 

Denmark: Half-cover from Cincinnati with 3e 1851 
Issue, ex Meyersburg. 

England: Four from Philadelphia, from a 
correspondence discovered in 2000, one of which has 





/ 



Figure 19 (above), tiugle Carrier plus 24e rule friim Philadelphia to Liverpool, 



eight 3c 1851 stamps and another has a pair of 12e 1851 
(see Figure 19). 

France: Two covers from Cincinnati, both ex Ezra 
D. Cole (Siege! Sale 747), one with 30 1851 stamps. 

Germany: One cover with 50 and 10c 1857 Issue, 
ex Hall, and another from Philadelphia. 

Syria: From Cincinnati to Boston with 30 1 857, then 
carried outside the mails to Syria, ex Golden. 

A Survey of Carrier Department Stamps 
Used in the 1851 Issue Period 

The relationship between General Issue and Carrier 
Department stamps is similar to the relationship between 
General Issue postage stamps and Postmasters* 
Provisionals. The General Issues, in both cases, were 
created by a central authority and distributed upon 
requisition to various offices. Postmasters* Provisionals 
and Carrier Department Issues were 
created and used by the offices of origin. 

However, between the latter two there 
is a distinct difference. Postmasters' 
Provisionals were necessary before 
General Issue stamps were available— in 
the case of United States provisionals, 
between July 1 845 and July 1 847 — but 
their use generally ended with the 
availability of General Issue stamps. On 
the other hand, the Carrier Department 
stamps continued in use after ihe Franklin 
ami Eagle General Issues became 
available. Why is this so? Why would 
carriers and the carrier departments 
continue to issue their own stamps when 
they could requisition a supply of the 
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Figure 20. Baltimore le Green Carrier Department stump used n-ith Ac 1851 Issue an un 1852 
/hided letter to IVeW iork City postmarked December 17. The le earrier Mump prepays the la- 
the-mails fee. Although Baltimore announced free delivery to the past office in June 1851. the 
It to-the-muils fee was charged throughout the 1851 Issue period. 



Eagte Carrier? The answer lo ihis question lias not yet 
been established, but it might be that locally-produced 
stamps were less expensive than Toppan, Carpenter's 
engraved product. Carrier departments had to pay for 
the production cost of stamps, so savings derived from 
a less-expensive product were significant, 

A survey of covers with Carrier Department stamps 
during the period from 1 85 1 through 1 857 leads to some 
intriguing observations. One theory to emerge from 
studying covers is that some carrier stamps were sold 
to the public and applied by the sender to mail before 
mailing, but not always. It appears that some stamps 
were affixed by carriers as a means to account for 
payments received in coin. It is also likely that clerks in 
stores and hotels where mail boxes were located might 
have sold and affixed carrier stamps as a convenience 
to customers. 

Imagine you are a carrier, walking your route and 
receiving letters to be brought to the post office. The 
letters go into your mail bag, but what do you do when 
someone hands you a letter with a coin for your carrier 
fee? [fine coins received go into a separate pouch, how 
will you indicate receipt of payment of the carrier fee 
on the corresponding letters? Likewise, if your 
compensation from the carrier department is based on 
the number of letters you carry, how will the carrier 
department track your earnings? Or, if you have a letter 
box located in your store, you probably have carrier 
stamps available, and a customer might give you a coin 
and ask you to affix the stamp. 



If we look at the stamps in the context of their practical 
application, some of the peculiar patterns of use make 
more sense. As the author surveys the Carrier 
Department issues used in the 1851 Issue period, the 
reader should consider how the stamps served the 
public's needs and the needs of the carriers, too. 

Baltimore, Maryland 

Baltimore presents a puzzling anomaly to postal 
historians. The June 19, 1851 announcement of the 
reorganization of Baltimore's earrier service by 
postmaster Charles T Maddox specifically states that 
letters would be taken to the post office free of charge. 
At the same lime the announcement specifies a 2c fee 
per letter from the mails — that is, a letter from out of 
town delivered to the addressee from the post office — 
and a 1 c fee per intra-city letter. However, free delivery 
to the mails must have been abandoned soon after, 
because a significant number of genuine covers dated 
after the June 1 85 1 announcement show prepay ment of 
the carrier fee and postage for postage to another city. 
The cover in Figure 20 is an example of the 10 fee on a 
letter carried to ihe mails in 1852. 

The earliest recorded use ol the first Baltimore Carrier 
Department issue documented by Elliott Perry is dated 
April 23. 1850 (see Figure 10), but a date study of 
Baltimore covers by Wilson Hulme indicates that the 
\CLir ofmailing might actually have been 1851, followed 
by the next earliest cover, dated Julv 1 6, 1 85 1 . 
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Figure 21. Folded letter dated October 21. 184'J (postmarked October 23). with "One Cent 
I..M.B. " Red on Hluisli stamp bettered to have been used by Livingston M. Bennett, a Baltimore 
Cttrrkt appointed July 12, IR49. This stamp is probably the predecessor of the first Baltimore 
Carrier Department issue of IN 511. 



Baltimore's new carrier department was established 
in February 1 849 by postmaster James M. Buchanan of 
provisional issue fame. In May 1 849 Buchanan was 
succeeded by Charles T. Maddox. who is believed to be 
the one responsible for issuing the first stamps. 

The precursor to the first "Post Office Despatch" 
issue is almost certainly the "One Cent L.M.B." Red on 
Bluish stamp, of which only one example has been 
found, used on an October 21, 1X49 folded letter (see 
Figure 2 1 ). It is attributed to a carrier named Livingston 
M. Bennett. Keeping in mind the theory that Carrier 
Department stamps sometimes served an accounting 
purpose, the L.M.B. stamp on this cover might not have 
been sold to the public, but was instead applied by 
Hcnnett to show thai his fee had been paid in coin. Ii is 
also likely that some covers with subsequent Baltimore 
Carrier Department issues were stamped in a similar 
manner. 

Boston, Massachusetts 

Boston's carrier service was reorganized in February 
1849 and again in July 1851. 4 The Boston carrier 
department never used the Franklin and Eagle Carrier 
stamps, but issued in succession two simple typeset 
stamps. The first issue (Scott 3LB1. see Figure 8) was 
printed in metallic blue ink on very thin pelure paper. 
Many 3 LB 1 covers cannot be year-dated, but the earliest 
use recorded by Perry is August 1 3, 1 849, It is probable 
that the same stock material was used to produce the 
first stamps of Hawaii (the "Missionaries") and of the 
Boston carrier department, based on the similarity of 



the ink and paper, Boston s role as a source of supplies 
and origin of missionaries to Hawaii, and the closeness 
of issue dates ( 1 849 and 1 852). 

The earliest use of the second Boston Carrier 
Department issue (Scott 3LB2) is recorded by Perry as 
April 30, 1 85 1. The stamp was available for use during 
the last months of the 1847 Issue and appears to have 
replaced the first issue entirely by July 1. 1851, when 
the 1851 Issue postage stamps were issued. The author 
has no record of the first carrier issue, 3LB1, used with 
the 1851 Issue. 

The 1c carrier fee applied to each letter delivered 
within Boston or to the mails. Therefore, the second 
carrier issue, 3LB2, is frequently found used with the 
3c" 1 85 1 Issue. A typical combination cover is shown in 
Figure 22. In the example shown and among a significant 
number of surviving combination covers, the carrier 
stamp is affixed in a random position on the cover, often 
far from the regular postage stamp. On such covers the 
carrier and postage stamps are not affixed together or 
symmetrically, as they might be if both were applied by 
the sender. The arrangement of stamps actually 
resembles covers from a later period with Postage Due 
adhesives that were affixed by a postal clerk. It appears 
that when the carrier stamp is affixed haphazardly, it 
might have been applied by the carrier, not the sender. 
Or perhaps the letter was brought to a place where a 
drop box was located and carrier stamps were sold. One 
can imagine a customer presenting his letter and coin to 
the clerk, who applies the carrier stamp before dropping 
the letter into the box. 
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f/^'Hre 22 Boston Currier Department le Blue (Scott H.B2) used with 3c 1851 on cover 



Charleston, South Carolina 

Charleston's carrier department was announced by 
its superintendent. Dr. John H. Honour, in the May 9. 
1 849 advertisement in the Charleston Mercury. Service 
was provided by a group of carriers, all related by 
marriage, who operated under their own names through 
1861 (service continued into the Confederate period). 
The stamps issued by these individuals— Honour. 
Kingman. Martin, Steinmeyerand Beckman (in order)— 
exist in a wide variety of styles and typographic settings. 
Only the Honour s and Kingman's issues are known used 
during the 1851 Issue period and in combination with 
regular postage. 



The one Martin's issue (circa 1858) is known only in 
the form of four uncanceled stamps. Stein meyer's and 
Beckman's stamps are believed to have been issued in 
I860 and 1861. 

The stamps issued by Dr. Honour are listed in the 
Scott Catalogue out of correct chronological order. The 
follow my list is in correct order w ith theeadiesl known 
use or approximate date of issue in parentheses. The 
asterisk (*) indicates that the stamp is known used with 
the 1851 Issue. 

4LB2 (edu May 24, 1849)— Oval design, "Honour's 
City Express" label. Yellow paper 

4 LB J (edu July 14. 1849)— As above, Brown Rose 
paper 
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Figure 23. Cover matted from ChtrksvlOe, Gu., with Honour's stamp affixed by sender and 
directed "Care of Honour's City Post. 8 The carrier stamp is tied by the blue ClarksvUU circular 
datestamp and paid for delivery to the addressee. The "M" initial is either a cancel or pre-use 
control mark. 
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4LB7 (October 1 849) — Rectangular border of pearls. 
"Honour's City Post" label. Yellow paper 

4LB5* (June 1 850) — As above. Bluish peluie paper 

4LB8a* (December 1850) — First setting, border of 
pearls. "Paid." with period. Bluish paper 

41.B8* (Januan, I S3 1 ) -Second and later settings, 
•'Paid," with comma. Bluish paper (shades) 

4LB3* (mid-1854)— Generic "City Post" design 

4LB11* (mid-1855) — Star border, "Honour's Penny 
Post" label. Bluish paper 

(late 1857)— Border of I inks. "Honour's City Post" 
label. Bluish paper 

Elliott Perry's Philatelist series quotes extensively 
from interviews w ith Charleston's surviving carriers 
conducted in 1875 by William H. Faber. a student of 
Charleston postal history. Faber's interview transcripts 
and correspondence were provided to John Luff, who 
published them in full in the March 1898 American 
Journal of Philately. Excerpts appear in Perry's 
Philatelist articles of June and July 1 974. They provide 
fascinating first-hand accounts of Charleston's carrier 
operations and stamps. 

The 2c carrier fee in Charleston applied to all 
categories of letters: intra-city, to the mails and from 
the mails. Large Valentines were charged two or three 
times the regular fee. In contrast with Philadelphia and 
Sew York t ity. there are sev eral examples of Charleston 
carrier stamps used on mail received from other post 
offices. The 2e fee for delivering a letter from the 
Charleston post office to a local resident could be 
prepaid by the correspondent outside the city, using 
stamps purchased from the carrier department. One of 
the carriers, Joseph G. Martin, gave details of this 
arrangement in his interview: 

I sometimes had orders from people in New York 
for my stamps. People going away would carry my 
stamps with them and when writing to parties in 
Charleston would place them on their letters, in 
addition to the regular United States stamps. w hich 
would secure their free delivery. 

The cover in Figure 23 is evidence of the arrangement 
described by Martin. The sender in Clarksville, Georgia, 
applied both the Honour's 4LB8 carrier stamp and the 
3t' 1851 Issue, and also wrote the instructions "Care 
Honours City Post " at lower left. We can be certain the 
Honour's stamp was affixed at Clarksville. because the 
blue "Clarksville Ga. Aug. 1 5" datestamp ties it to the 
cover. Less certain is whether the "M" initial was a 
control mark applied before the stamp was used, or if it 
is simply a cancel. The final downward stroke of the 




figure 24. Honour "s first issue (4LB1-4LB2) was probably copied 
from Hoyd's Eagle •& Globe design. Note the name "City Express 
Post", which iri/s used on the linyd\ \tump, hut was not the name 
used by Honour's City Post. 



"M" appears to slop at the edge of the stamp and does 
not extend onto the cover, which is suggestive of a 
control mark. Martin reported that he replaced Kingman 
as a carrier in March 1 858, so it seems unlikely Martin 
was involved at the time this cover was mailed. 

With one exception, the stamps issued in Charleston 
carried the name of each carrier. Based on the Faber 
interviews, the carriers ordered their own stamps. 
Martin's recollection was that he had his stamps printed 
by Robert James and Williams, located on State Street. 
Kingman recalled that "some" Honour's stamps were 
printed by A.J. Burke and "some" by Harper & Caloo. 
Kingman further recalled that the first Honour's stamp 
(oval design. 4LB1 and 4LB2) was printed from a 
"stamp or die cut" that was "abandoned" and replaced 
with stamps made from "ordinary type." As Figure 24 
shows, the Honour's die was probably copied from the 
then-current Eagle & Globe stamp used by Boyd's City 
Express of New York City. The name "City Express 
Post" on Honour's oval stamp does not appear in any of 
the contemporary ads or subsequent issues. The blank 
oval at the center suggests that the Charleston engraver 
was unable to engrave the Eagle & G lobe and could not 
obtain a stock die. 

The exception to the named Charleston carrier issues 
is the generic "City/2/Post" typeset stamp (4LB3). issued 
sometime in mid- 1854 and known with carrier initials. 
An example of the generic issue is shown in Figure 25. 
It is likely that this stamp was designed and printed for 
use by either Dr. Honour or E. J. Kingman, who shared 
the city routes at this time. 

Another Honour's stamp known used during the 1 85 1 
Issue period is the typeset 4LB 1 1 design with star border. 
Dated examples indicate the 4LB 1 1 stamp was released 
in mid- 1 855. An example used with the 3c 1 85 1 is shown 
in Figure 26. 
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Figure 25 




Figure 



figure 26 
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Figures 25-26, Examples of Honour's 4LB3 and 4LRII stamps used to pay carrier fee to the mails. 
Figure 27. Kingman's 41. HI 5 stamp prepaying carrier fee for delivery from the Charleston post office an 
mail received from the Raleigh, A.C., post office. July 22, IR5 7 . Kingman's name was scratched out by 
the carrier. 



The other Charleston carrier to issue stamps during 
the 1851 Issue period was Eliab J. Kingman, who was 
Dr. Honour's brother-in law and served as the first 
assistant in the carrier department, beginning in 1849, 
Kingman is reported to have received his appointment 
as an official carrier in 1 85 1 and to have retired in March 
1 858. Kingman issued two stamps, the four-line typeset 
design (4 LB 1 5) first, followed by the three-line typeset 
design (4LB14), The Scott Catalogue reverses the correct 



chronological order. While 4LB 15 came earlier, it appears 
to have hoc ii released again I alter 4 LB 14) late in 
Kingman's tenure, with two examples showing the 
"Kingman's" name literally scratched off the surface of 
the paper after being canceled, ft is possible that the 
scratch-out was made by another carrier to prevent 
confusion about who was to receive the fee. An example 
of this name-erased variety is shown in Figure 27. 
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Figure 28 
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Figure 29 



Figures 28-29. VMlliums' City Post (Cincinnati) and Bishop's City Post (Cleveland) currier stamps used with tc and 
3c 1851 Issue stamps. The miliums' City Post stump prepays (actually overpays) the to-the-muils fee on u printed 
circular. The pair of Bishop's stamp pays the 2c from-the-muiis fee on u cover mailed from Ogtlenshurg, N.Y. 



Cincinnati, Ohio 

Beginning in late October 1854. C.C. W illiams was 
appointed as superintendent of Cincinnati's carrier 
department, which had functioned sporadically since 
1837 (in I'aet. there was no carrier service from October 
1 845 to February 1 848). The earliest advertisements lor 
Williams' City Post specified carrier fees for city delivery 
(2e) or delivery to the mails ( I e). The announcements 
specifically required that carrier fees be prepaid with 
carrier stamps: that is. the Eagle General Carrier Issue 
(LOT) or Williams' City Post (9LB1 ) stamps issued for 
this purpose. Research by Elliott Perry establishes that 
Williams left the carrier department and joined the post 
office as a clerk on April 1, 1855. However, the 9LB1 
stamp remained in use, as evidenced by two genuine 
covers dated in Mas 1 855 and June 1 855, The Williams 
9LB I stamp is extremely rare, with one unused pair, seven 
or eight singles known off cover (or added to covers) 



and six genuine covers, one of which is shown in Figure 

28. 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Henry S. Bishop was appointed to operate the 
Cleveland carrier department on December 21, 1853. 
Research by Elliott Perry shows that Bishop became an 
employee of the post office on July 1 . 1 854, but the city 
post continued to function, with or without his direct 
participation. Bishop issued two stamps: the I OLB I Blue 
with blank oval, presumably designed to accommodate 
more than one denomination: and the I0LB2 Black with 
2c value. Both are very rare. The census by Thomas F. 
Allen" is still current with seven 1 0LB1 covers recorded. 
The cover in Figure 29 bears the only recorded pair of 
the 1 OLB 1 stamp, and it is the only known example of 
the 2c* from-the-mails fee paid by stamps. 
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TABLE A 

Summary of Drop Letter and Carrier Postal Rates in New York City (1794-1885) 

Compiled by Steven M. Roth 
Reprinted from The Chronicle. November 1972, Vol. 26, No. 4 

Possible Combinations 

A. Deposited in Post Office; 

1 . Delivery to addressee over-the-counter at the post office (drop letter with no carrier involved]. 

2. Delivery to another post office (normal postal rates applicable to out-of-town transmission). 

3. Delivery to addressee at home or business (drop letter with delivery by carrier from post office box 
or collection box to addressee). 

B. Deposited in Collection Box: 

1. Delivery to addressee at home or business (not a drop letter: handled only by the carrier 
department. Which delivered the letter from the collection box to the addressee). No drop letter 
fee. 

2. Delivery to post office for transmission to an out-of-town destination (various transient rates at 
different times; not a drop letter). 

3. Delivery to post office for over-the-counter pick-up by addressee (drop letter: no carrier involved 
after receipt at post office). 

C. Received at Post Office for Local Delivery ("From the Mails"): 

1. Delivery to local addressee by carrier (not a drop letter). Carrier fee collected in addition to normal 
postage. 

2. Pick-up by addressee over-the-counter at the post office. Not a drop letter. 



Type of Dale of Low Amount Prepaid Carrier Total Charge 

Delivery or Rate to nr Collected Fee for Service 

(per above) by Post Office 

Source: Act of 5/8/1794 Rate in Effect: 
(effective 6/1/1794) Normal Postal Rates (NPR) 

(1 Stat. 359) or lc Drop Rate 2c 

Al Ic Ic 

A2 NPR NPR 

A3 le 2c 3c 

Bl 2c 2c 

B2 NPR NPR 

B3 lc le 

CI NPR 2c NPR+2c 

C2 NPR \f>R 



The same rates were continued in the Acts of March 2, 1799: April 10. 1810; March 3. 1825: and March 2. 
1827. The 1843 Postal Laws & Regulations indicates that these rates were generally continued in effect as of 
1843 except that, pursuant to Section 249. carriers for the United Slates City Despatch Post in New York City 
were authorized to collect 3c on each letter deposited in any part of the city and delivered in another. From 
February 1. 1815, to March 31, 1816. the "War of 1812" rate applied, increasing all postal rates (including the 
drop letter rate) by 50 percent. This surcharge did not apply to carrier fees, which were not considered to be postal 
rates, per se. Since carrier fees were generally paid in cash to the carrier, the carrier rate was not necessarily 
shown on the cover. 

The Act of July 2, 1836 (5 Stat. 89), authorized the Postmaster General to set the carrier fee for delivery and 
collection at a figure no! exceeding 2c. 
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TABLE A (continued) 










Summary of Drop Letter and Carrier Postal Rates in New York City (1794-1885) 
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TABLE A (continued) 
Summary of Drop Letter and Carrier Postal Rates in New York City (1794-1885) 

Compiled by Steven M. Roth 
Reprinted from The Chronicle. November 1972, Vol. 26, No, 4 
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Source: Act of 6/15/1860 
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This Act set the carrier fee at lc and removed al! discretion of the Postmaster General to change or adjust fees 
(as was permitted under the old laws, which set the fees as "not exceeding 2c or lc," as the case may be). 



Under this Act. carrier fees were abolished. The drop letter rate was increased from lc to 2c. whether or not 
the post office provided carrier service; lc went into the carrier budget (not to the carrier) of the Post Office 
Department. Carriers were placed on annual salary. During this period, letter carriers were employed in only 
about 50 post offices of approximately 20,000 in existence. 

Source: Act of 3/3/1865 
(13 Stat. 507) 

Drop letter rales from and alter Jul} I, 1865: 

1865-1885 (Cities with Free Delivery = Carrier Post Office), per half ounce: 

At Carrier Post Office = 2c (included extra lc charge in cities having free city delivery) 

At Non-Carrier Post Office = I c 
1885 (23 Stat. 387. effective 7/1/1885), per ounce: 



Source: Act of 3/3/1863 
{effective 7/1/1863) 
1 12 Stat. 704) 
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New York City 



The New York City carrier 
department was reestablished in 
January 1849 under the 
superv ision of Robert Roberts. 
The earliest announcement 
mentions the availability of 
"stamps receivable for City 
Postage only," which refers to 
the small round "U.S. Mail" 
issue (6LB9-I 1 ). Between 
January 1 849 and June 30, 185!. 
the New York carrier department 
charged le 1 for delivery to the 
mails or from the mails. From July 

I 851 to April 1860. carrier 
service io the mails was free, and 

2f was charged for delivery from the mails. Drop letters 
left at the post office could be delivered by carrier for a 

I I fee plus 1 c drop rate. 
The policy of free to-the-mails service in New York 

City had a significant effect on carrier covers from the 
1851 Issue period. It explains why (a) there are so few 
examples of the U.S. Mail stamp used with the 1851 
Issue (but there are numerous 1847 Issue combination 
covers); (b) there are no properly prepaid 1 e carrier plus 
regular postage covers from New York City with the 
185 1 Issue: and (c) there are no properly prepaid franklin 
or Eagle Carrier covers from New York City addressed 
to other post offices. Surviving lp plus 30 185 1 Issue 



j ; J 




/ 



Figure 30. New York City Carrier Department stump used with It 1851 Issue tv prepay the 
carrier fee ami ifrup rate 

covers from New York are rare, but incorrectly prepaid 
A remarkable cover is shown in Figure 30. which 
demonstrates the rare use of a U.S. Mail carrier stamp 
after June 1 85 1 . It is an intra-city letter that was dropped 
at the post office for delivery by a carrier. In Table A 
(Pages 2 1 0-212), this is shown as the "A3" category of 
mail. The le 1851 stamp pays the drop rate, and the 
carrier stamp pays the 1 c carrier fee. To date it is the 
only recorded example of the carrier fee and drop rate 
prepaid by this combination of stamps. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 




Figure 31. l .S.P.O. 1c Black on White 7LB13 carrier stamp used with 3c 1851 postmarked 
Feb. 16 (1852). The use t>f the Blue and Black lithographed stamps (7LBI2-I3) overlaps the 
Franklin and Eagle General Issue. 



Philadelphia's Carrier 
Department stamps are the most 
diverse of all, even surpassing 
Charleston's. Table B (on Page 
213) presents the various issues 
in chronological order, which will 
assist readers in understanding 
how the stamps relate to each 
other and to the regular postage 
stamps of the same period. 

The chart graphically 
depicts the significant transition 
from the small typeset stamps 
(7LB1-7LB9) to the Gold on 
Black lithographed stamp 
(7LB1I) between January and 
March 1851. With the exception 
of a few covers with untied 
stamps, which may or may not 
belong, the typeset issues 
disappear from Philadelphia's 
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Scoil Oval Type 

7LB14 Type C31 Eagle on Oval 

7LB16 Type C3 ! Eagle on Oval 

7LB18 Type C32 Large Oval 




landscape after 
January 1851. The 
Gold on Black 7LB II 
stamp is found 
exclusively from 
March until October 
I85E when both the Blue on White lithograph of the 
same design ( 7LB 1 2 ) and the Franklin Carrier first appear, 
almost concurrently. 

The Eagle Carrier first appears on dated covers 

Figure 32. 7 Lrlt J (in blue J. 
Figure 32-36. Example* of the 
C3I (Eagle on lopl and C32 
(larger) oval handstamps used 
to make Philadelphia Carrier 
Depart m cut a dh e s Ives 
CI.H 14. 7LBK, and 7LBIS) 
from the gammed margins nf 
It I US I sheets. 

beginning January 3, 1 852. For a period of nine months 

to a year, there are no fewer than four different carrier 

stamps being used in Philadelphia: the two General 

Issues (Franklin and Eagle) and the two Carrier 

Department Issues ( Blue 7LB 1 2 and Black 7LB1 3— see 

Figure 3 1 ). This four-stamp race is 

reduced to a two-stamp race as the 

Franklin Carrierand Blue 7LB12 fade 

out of use by the last quarter of 1852. 

The latest recorded date for the Black 

7LBI3 is January 17. 1853. Beginning 

in 1853 the Eagle Carrier is the only 

adhesive carrier stamp used, together 

with stampless markings applied to 

indicate prepayment 

Use of the Eagle Carrier seems to 
have dropped significantly by the first 
quarter of 1856. At about the same 
time, dated covers and pieces appear 
with examples of adhesives and 
prepaid envelopes made from the two 
different "U.S.P.O. Despatch/Pre-Paid/One-Cent" oval 
handstamps. The Philadelphia handstamped adhesives 
(7LBI4, 7LB16, 7LB 1 8) are extremely rare and present 
some unusual patterns of use. [Note: The untied 7LB 1 8 
cover dated August 7. 1 852. ex Caspary and Middendorf. 
precedes the cluster of 1856 usages by approximately 
four years, with no other examples closing the gap: 
therefore, it is not considered to be a reliable dated 
usage.] 

Using the oval handstamps. Scott types C31 (Eagle 
at top) and C32 (large oval), the carrier department 
created adhesives by making impressions on brown 



Color Paper Shown As 

Blue Brown Gummed Craft Paper Figure 32 

Black lc 1851 selvage Figure 33, 36 

Black le 1851 selvage Figures 34-35 




Figure 33. "I, Bid 



gummed paper (in blue ink) and on the margins of 1c 
1 85 1 sheets (in black ink). We can be certain that sheets 
from Plates 1 Late and Plate 2 were used, because the 
position of the imprint on at least two 7LB18 stamps 
matches Plate 1 Late, not Plate 2. and on one 7LBI8 
stamp, the distinctive marks of Position 10R2 are 
captured (see Figure 34). The earliest known use of Plate 

1 Late is June 5. 1 852. The earliest known use of Plate 

2 is December 5. 1855, which is significant, because it 
establishes the earliest possible date for the 7LB16/ 
7LB 1 8 stamps from Plate 2. The blue 7LBI4 is probably 
an earlier issue. The 7LBI6/7LBI8 stamps on Plate 1 
Late sheet margins could be earlier than 1856, but that 
is unlikely for reasons soon to be explained. 

The handstamped adhesives are listed in the Scott 
Catalogue as follows: 

There is a coincidence of four circumstances in 
Philadelphia's carrier system in 1 856: (I ) the diminished 
use of the Eagle Carrier; (2) the 
inventive use of the C31/C32 
handstamps to make adhesives; (3) 
the sudden appearance of covers 
with the 1 <t 1 85 1 used pay the carrier 
fee. which prior to mid- 1 856 do not 
exist (see Figure 37); and (4) the 
consistent use of black ink for all 
markings and the use of the seven- 
bar grid or C32 oval handstamp to 
cancel the Eagle Carrier or 10 1851. 

Another pattern of use 
relevant to the coincidences just 
described is the frequency of 
combinations of the 7LB16 and 
7LB18 carrier stamps with the Ic 
1851 Issue, Despite the fact that Philadelphia carrier 
covers with 1 e 1 85 1 's are 



extremely rare in any 
period, many of the extant 
pieces and covers with 
the 7LB16/7LB18 
handstamped adhesives 
also have three of the I e 
1851 from Plate I Late or 
Plate 2 (some showing 
the large Plate 2 crack). 
Based on the statistics 




Figure 34. 7 LB IS showing 
guide dots O/PoSi I0R2 
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was redeemed (or canceled). 

If the Philadelphia Carrier Department were debited 
for stamps it requisitioned from the Philadelphia Post 
Office at le each, the supply of stamps could not be 
sold at the same rate, because that exchange would 
simply be a reimbursement of cost, not the prepayment 
of the eanier fee. The post office would have received 
payment fordoing nothing. Likewise, if the stamps were 
supplied to the carrier department without any debit, 
then a problem arose if those same stamps, for which 
the post office received nothing, were used to prepay 
postage instead of the carrier fee. 

Therefore, how was it possible for the Philadelphia 
Carrier Department to sell regular postage stamps, which 
could be used either for prepayment of postage or the 
carrier lee. and ensure that the prepax incut u as credited 
to the appropriate entity. To this author's knowledge, 
no one has found documentation to show how this was 
done. 

There are a few possible explanations. The most 
feasible is thai all receipts for regular postage stamps 
sold, including le stamps sold by the Philadelphia 
Carrier Department ( furnished free by the Post Office), 
went into the Post Office account. If the stamps were 
used as postage, then the money received was retained 
h\ the Post Office. However, if carrier service w as 
performed, then the le stamp was canceled by the 
Carrier Department, and the Post Office paid the Carrier 
Department for its fees from postage receipts. 

This accounting policy would have required the 
following steps: 

1 ) Record the number of stamps furnished to the 
Carrier Department (without charge); 

2) Record the number of stamps sold to the public 




' / ■ / ft "r, 'if , 



Figure id. TLB16 used with it)c IH55 to San Francisco. The cover in Figure J6 is the only 
retarded trans-tontinenlal cover with a 7LB16/7LB1S carrier stump (dated Aug. 16, ItStJ. 




Figure 35. TLB] 8 with PL 2 strip showing crack 



for Philadelphia carrier covers dated before 1856, the 
chance of having even one 7LB 1 6/7LB 1 8 used with a 1 ff 
1 85 1 should be very small. Yet the typical 7 LB 1 6/7LB 1 8 
combination is with the 1c 1851 Issue. How is this 
aberration explained? 

The author has a theory that ties all of these 
circumstances together. Its premise is that the supply of 
Lagle Carrier stamps in Philadelphia was sold out by 
mid- 1 856. which created the need for provisional means 
to provide for prepayment of the carrier fee. As the Eagle 
Carrier supply ran out. the Carrier Department obtained 
sheets of imperforate 10 1851 stamps from (he post 
Office, However, using regular postage for carrier fees 
presented an accounting problem. 

The reader is reminded that the receipts of any carrier 
department were accounted for separately from the main 
post office account. Also, General Issue carrier stamps 
were ordered from the printer at the cost of production, 
without any money going to the Post Office Department. 
Therefore, when a carrier stamp — either a General Issue 
or Carrier Department Issue — was sold to a customer, 
it represented the receipt of money that went to the 
carrier department, not to the post office. At a future 
date, when the carrier performed his service, the stamp 
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Figure 37% The rare use of a le IH>1 stump to prepay the carrier fee in Philadelphia, 
June 13% 1857% Dated covers show that regular postage stamps were not used for the 
carrier fee unfit mid- 1 856, about the time the Eagle Carrier supply ran out. 



by the Carrier Department, with a corresponding 
remittance of receipts to the Post Office account; 

3) Each carrier would tally the number of letters with 
a regular postage stamp paying the carrier fee; 

4) Verification of the carriers' counts in Step 3 by the 
Carrier Department; 

5) Report to the Post Office the total number of 
prepaid letters in Step 3 based on each carrier's tally; 

6) Based on Step 5, the Post Office would remit to 
the Carrier Department. 

Although this procedure sounds terribly complicated, 
and not a shred of documentation exists to support it, 
i he author cannot think of ;i more practical means to 
account for carrier fees prepaid by regular postage 
stamps. It is possible that this method, which solves 



Philadelphia's predicament, may also have been in force 
at other cities' carrier departments. It may also explain 
why carrier departments, such as Baltimore's, printed 
and issued their own stamps, rather than distribute 
regular postage stamps. 

The frequent coincidental use of the handstamped 
7LB16/7LB18 stamps with the 10 1851 Issue indicates 
a common source and suggests a temporary measure 
while the accounting system was sorted out. It is very 
likely that carriers and stores where drop boxes were 
located furnished both regular postage and carrier 
stamps. By handstamping the margins of 1 e 1 85 1 sheets 
with the "Prepaid One-Cent" oval, the Carrier 
Department created an effective and convenient 
gummed stamp. One can envision a store's customer or 





Figure 38. The C32 handstamped adhesive CL1SI8) h only one-quarter complete. It is used 
with a strip of le IS3I stamps from Plate 2. postmarked Mar. II (IH56). The fractional use and 
location of the carrier stamp suggest it was applied by the carrier to indicate prepayment received 
in coin. 
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a resident on a carrier route paying for regular postage 
and carrier stamps at the same time. The patron would 
be offered what was available to the Carrier 
Department — the 1 e 1 85 1 sheets and handstamped 
selvage — and. consequently, the two issues would be 
used together. This scenario justifies the unusually high 
rate of 10 1851 combinations among 7LBI6/7LBI8 
examples. 

It also may explain the cover in Figure 36. which 
has a strip of 10 1851s from Plate 2 used with one- 
quarter of the 7LBI8 adhesive. The fraction of the 
carrier stamp is well-tied and genuine, but it cannot be 
a "bisect," because 1 1 was the fee. While it is possible 
thai the miseutting was accidental and the carrier 
accepted it without suspicion, the cut appears very 
precise. The author suggests that this fractional use may 
have been deliberate, but the stamp was applied by the 
carrier, not the sender. If the carrier received the letter 
along his route and was paid in coin, it would be 
convenient to mark the letter paid by affixing a stamp 
from his supply. If he were running low on stamps, 
cutting them into fractions would multiply the remaining 
supply, and as he was the one affixing the stamp, there 
was no concern about re-use of canceled stamps. 

Conclusion 

In this review, the author has been forced to indulge 
in speculation, because there is no documentation to 



explain the carrier system's procedures. The reader is 
asked for some latitude and forgiveness, and the author 
is hopeful that the ideas presented in this article will 
spark debate and further study. There is a significant 
body of knowledge about carrier stamps and operations, 
which flourished during the 1 85 1 Issue period, but there 
is even more to learn through analysis of material and 
research into documentary sources. 
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Part VI I A. 

The 1851 Issue Used During a Period of 
Significant Transition 

by Frank M and el 



Earlier, I wrote a rather long article for the 1985 
American Philatelic Congress Book on United States 
rating marks. In that article, a project that may have 
been too ambitious, I attempted to cover the stamp less 
through the Bank Note periods. This current treatment, 
though much narrower and more focused, may be so 
limited that it is likely to prove unsatisfying to some 
specialists. The subject here considered is so rich, and 
potentially so interesting, that it deserves and could 
easily fill a volume of considerable size. 

During the life of the 1 851 Issue, there were at least 
three significant, and to some extent interrelated, changes 
in postal methods and practices: 

( 1 } from stampless markings on covers ( no adhesi ves) 
n> the commonplace use ol adhesive stamps: 

(2) from the option of sending letters collect (paid 
by the recipient) to mandatory prepayment of the postage 
by the writer (paid by the sender); 

(3) from the use of folded letter sheets, to the use of 
envelopes to enclose messages. 



The illustrations in this article are the natural 
consequence of one of my personal collecting 
idiosyncrasies. Although I am not a competitive 
exhibitor, over the years I have had the desire to build 
small assemblages, commonly pairs of covers, that bear 
related markings or have similar usages. For example, I 
am attracted to two covers showing the same markings 
or concepts of usage, one stampless and the other 
franked with an adhesive stamp. Although this approach 
has been taken primarily for aesthetic reasons, it also 
has proved to reveal information about the evolution of 
postal markings. Not oniy do such pairs present pleasing 
visual symmetry, but they emphasize changes in usage 
that occur during periods of significant transition such 
as that occurring in the 1850s. 

For my collecting style and my general interest in 
postal markings, I am greatly indebted to two reference 
works, namely Stanley B. Ashbrook's The United States 
One Cent Stamp of 1851-1857 (1938, Vol. 2) and 
Simpson's U S. Postal .-Markings 1851-61 (Second 




AWARDED 






Figure I. NASHUA i\.H. (Blue ISS8 year-dated 34mm COS with different markings from this office including 9x1 3mm 
"3," 46xfimm "FORWARDED, " 43x4mm "ADVERTISED," 37x6mm "MISSENT, " 43x1 0mm "P.O. BUSINESS/FREE, " 
2 1 mm "DROP/lct," l?mm "24," Itiiini '-bar grid criss-crossed. IV.\l2tuin slanted "!»"/, to Troy, N.H. 
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Figure 2. PHILADELPHIA PA /Black 32mm CDS/ originating postmark camels 3c 1851 to MACOS Ga /Black 31mm CDS/ and 
1/ \ ( <)\. <i !■:<). 3 PAID /Black 32mm CDS with integral rule/ with different markings applied on receipt including /20x6mm "PUD." 
21x6mm FREE," IS.Smm "PAID/3," 11x9mm "HI"} 



Edition, 1979, revised and enlarged by Thomas J. 
Alexander). Both of these classic volumes are 
indispensable, not only for the information therein, but, 
also, for the wealth of visual evidence of postal 
markings, the treasure troves of tracings and 



photographs, lhey contain. Readers with even a modest 
interest in classic postal markings are encouraged to use 
and study these two works repeatedly, as much for 
pleasure as for insight into postal history. 

There is a peculiar type of cover, which 1 shall 




Figure 3. GL'ILFORD Ct. f Brownish Blink 32mm CDS/ with matching 1 6x20mm "5" to New Haven, 
( 'onn. 
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Figure 4. Same markings as Figure .1, with "5" canceling 5e IS47, In Middtehury, Vermont 



designate a "kitchen sink." which displays a variety or 
multitude of markings, far beyond what w as needed to 
send the letter through the mails. In a few cases, these 
covers were created when a postal worker was testing 
or trying out a new set of handstamps; but, more 
commonly, they are products of someone's whimsy 
just "playing around" or "decorating" a cover for the 




benefit and amusement of the recipient. Kor a collector 
interested in postal markings, they provide invaluable 
images of the styles and types of handstamps or 
instruments used, at a particular time at a particular post 
office, to process the mails. 

In Figure 1. such a "kitchen sink" is shown, created 
toward the end of the 1851 imperforate period. 







Figure 5. MER/DEW O. j Red CDS/ and red "PAID/3* in eirele, boxed "PAID/M. II K. " in red reflec ting business 
(MerUen Bank/ payment of postage, to Hartford. Ct. 
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Figure 6. Same markings as Figure 5, with "PAID/3" canceling it 1851, to Haddam. Ct. ("Hadkam") 



processed at Nashua, N.H. in September 1857. Nashua 
was a large, active office, and would have been furnished 
with metal- faced handstamps at government expense, 
made by persons or firms who had contracts with the 
Post Office Department for this purpose. In fact, this 
cover exhibits common styles, or "stock types" (common 



to many different offices), including a CDS with serif 
letters, this one year dated, which may have been a strike 
from a metal stamp made by the active government 
contractor. Benjamin Chambers. Hie "PAID" "3" is 
somewhat obsolete, since the use of adhesive stamps 
on ordinary domestic mail became mandatory on 1 



% 

■ * ml 




4-- 



Figure Z ABf.\<;DO\ l a. /Blue 31mm CDS/ with matching 23x4mm "PAID" and 14x1 7mm "6" double rate, to Richmond. 
Virginia 
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H' 






/ 











ligurc H. I BL\GDO\ I u. .;/»»« cw.V/ n7rt mulching UxlJmtn "J" canceling .h 1X5 1. to Lynchburg, Va. 




Figure 9. ABINGDON Va, I Blue J /mm CI>Sf with matching 2 1 mm '-bur grid canceling it 1851, to Lynchburg, la. 
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January 1 856. All of the other 
markings were functional and 
are common stock types. 

Figure 2 is another 
"kitchen sink." this one 
franked with adhesives. 
originating in Philadelphia, 
['a. circa I K53-54. In addition 
to the 3£ stamp, this cover 
bears an Eagle Carrier stamp 
(to "carry" it to the PO in 
Philadelphia). At the 
receiving office. Macon. Ga.. 
the lack of a cancellation was 
noted, and the clerk or 
postmaster used litis 
opportunity to illustrate some 
"Southern enthusiasm" in 
response to provocative 
"Northern incompetence." 

Two different CDSs, one plain, another with an integral 
"3 PAID" {more about this, later), were used along with 
several other devices. I vcn the hotel corner card vv;is 
given an exuberant "whack." to indicate that this Yankee 
bird was finally and definitely "dead." Macon was 
another large office, and the markings used are all stock 
styles, from metal hands tamps provided through a 
government contractor, probably Chambers. 




Hi 

•4 



Figure 10. GRAFTON- N.H, 
Manchester, !\'.H. 



I Black 25mm double circle DSf with matching 9x1 7mm "5", to 

It will be helpful to take a step back to examine the 
single letter and circular rates immediately before the 
newly lowered rates which required the new values of 
the 1851 issue. On 1 July 1845, a then new rate went 
into effect that greatly simplified the domestic rates of 
postage, as follows: 
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Single Letter Rate 

Effective 1 July 1845 through 30 June 1851 

Single domestic letter (up to J4 o/.) - 
not exceeding 300 miles 5(t 

Single domestic letter (up to'/i oz.) - 
over 300 miles 100 

Drop letters (deliverable to 
addressee at office of mailing) 20 

prepayment on the above rates optional 

Printed C ircular Rate 

Effective 1 July 1845 until the middle of March, 
1847* 

Printed Circulars, per sheet, any 

distance, prepayment optional 20 

Effective mid-March 1847 through 30 June 1851* 

Printed Circulars, per sheet, any 
distance, prepayment required 30 

•Effective date 1 July 1847. but physical evidence 
shows that the 3e rate was used and charged soon 
after the Postal Act of 3 March 1847 was passed. 

The 1 845 rates had represented a great reduction in 
postage charges, something that had been vigorously 
sought by postal reformers. The previous system was 
expensive and cumbersome, a multi-tiered rating 



schedule that was based on weight, distance traveled 
and the number of sheets comprising an ordinary letter. 
The 1 845 revised rate schedule encouraged postmasters 
to produce and use handstamps as rating marks, as only 
two devices, "5" and "10," plus "PAID" would be 
sufficient at most offices to process their mails. In fact, 
many offices were able to gel along very well with just 
"5" and "PAID" markers. 

The new rates did not take the number of sheets 
contained in an ordinary domestic letter into account, 
something that had been a great stumbling block to the 
introduction and use of envelopes during the pre- 1845 
period as envelopes counted as extra sheets of paper, 
which at least doubled the cost of a letter. The actual 
transition from the use of folded letter sheets with their 
various sealing devices — wax seals, wafers, etc. — to the 
use of envelopes began during this period. Before 1 July 
1 845. postally used envelopes in the modern sense were 
rarities— just try to find one! 

The reformers who agitated for reduced rates of 
postage recognized that one of the impediments to their 
aim was the common custom of sending letters to 
recipients collect (unpaid, with postage due from the 
recipient). This placed a considerable burden on the 
POD. for then, as it is today, it was much easier to get 
the money "up front" than to try to collect later. This 
fact had been one of the chief motivations of Sir 
Rowland Hill in Great Britain in his generally successful 
reform of the British system, and had led to the 
innovations of adhesive stamps and prepaid envelopes 
to facilitate the prepayment of postage in 1840. This 
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Figure 12. CLENS NEW YORK jHlavk JUmm CDS/ with matching 1 4x1 -mm sideways "PAID/3", to 
Sew York. V.K 
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Figure 13, GLENN NEW YORK /Black 31.5mm CDS/ canceling 3c 1851, with matching lf>mm "5" deified 
with ms., to New York, \'. Y. 



was not lost on American reformers, but it took some 
time before they could bring about similar changes in 
the ever-sluggish and backward U.S. system. 

The reduction in postage and the encouragement to 
prepay postage rates was embodied in the release of the 
general issue 5e and 1 adhesives on I July 1 847. This 
was a small, and not entirely successful, incentive. 
Prepayment was not mandatory, and the prevailing 
custom was to continue to send letters unpaid. The only 
clear indication of a trend towards compulsory 



prepayment was in the area of circulars (advertising 
handbills, and other unsealed printed sheets) where the 
rate was raised to 3c and prepayment was requited, after 
mid-March 1847. This was probably in response to 
complaints, or even refusals to pay, from recipients who 
objected to having to pay postage for the "junk mail" of 
that time. As for the new adhesive postage stamps for 
ordinary letters, they were widely used, but certainly 
not universally, and even prepaid letters were normally 
sent stampless, a condition that continued well into the 
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Figure 14. NEW - YORK 5 cts. /Red 30mm CDS with integral rate/, first (lay of 1845 rate In Bridport, fit 
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Figure 15. BANGOR. ME. 3 PAID /Black 32mm CDS wil 

period of the 1851 issue. 

The advent of the 1 847 general issue adhesive stamps 
also created the problem of how to prevent reuse or how 
to cancel them effectively. Within weeks of their release, 
the POD at Washington sent out a circular (dated 
inlenialK JuK 22. 1847). under (he free frank of John 
Matron, an Assistant Postmaster General, entitled 



integral rate/, to llaVtfax, Mass. 

"Regulations to be Observed by Postmasters 
Concerning Stamps for the Prepayment of Postage," 
which stipulated: 

Stumps so affixed are lo he immediately canceled 
in the office in which the letter or packet may be 
deposited, with an instrument to be furnished to 
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l-iffiirc 1 : 1/ MOM,. Y> /' \m f /mack CDS with integral rare/. r<> Mansfirlil. V. Y. 



certain of the post offices for that purpose. In 
post offices not so furnished, the stamps must be 
canceled by making a cross X on each with a pen 



This is the origin of the various handstamped cancels. 
Most are grids of various types, although a very few 



offices had some prior experience with this subject, such 
as those that had used carrier or provisional adhesives 
before the release of the 1 847 general issues (e.g.. New 
York City). Distribution of the "instruments" to 
specifically cancel stamps apparently did not proceed 
smoothly. Many offices, if the physical evidence is 
correct, found it much more convenient to cancel 
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Figure 19. APALA CHICOLA . FLA PAID/3 /Hint- .i.hnw CDS with integral rule! canceling Jc 1X51, to Ycir 
York, A'. K 



adhesives with their town marking date stamps. Some 
of these CDSs also included the rate "5 cts." or "10 
els.," as at Philadelphia, Pa., the so-called "integral 
rates." At other offices, the numerical rating handstamps. 
or the "PAID" handstamps, were pressed into service 
as canceling devices. 1 think that this was mainly a matter 
of convenience to the postal workers who w ished lo 



process mail quickly, and be done with it. They probably 
had the rating stamps in hand already, prepared to 
service the more abundant stampless letter mail, and if 
they encountered a cover with a stamp, just did the 
natural thing and gave it a quick "whack," even if they 
had a canceling instrument laying somewhere about. 
This contingency practice was very common and. 






Figure 21). Same marking as Figure 19 hut canceling pair of !c 1851, lo Providence, R.I. 
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Figure 21. A PAL A CHI CO LA. FLA 5 {Blue 32.5mm CDS with integral rale/ cameling 3c 1851, to New York, N.Y. 

incidentally, its products comprise a large part of my 
current survey. 

Figures 3 and 4 illustrate a pair of covers originating 
at Guilford. Ct, a middle-sized office which should have 
been entitled to handstamps at government expense. The 
stampless folded letter, used in 1848, is rated collect 



with a bold blackish brown "5." The 5e 1847 stamp, 
probably used also in 1848. is neatly canceled with the 
same marking in the same distinctive ink. Incidentally, 
the sender also used a wax seal to affix the stamp to his 
folded letter, indicating, perhaps, just a little distrust of 
government glue. This understandable paranoia is 




9 





, 7 , 



Figure 22. LOWELL Muss. /Blue 30mm CDS} with matching 18mm 7-har grid canceling 3c 1R51. with redundant 
19x4mm "PAID" ami 4x6mm "3", to West Springfield, Mass. 
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doubly reinforced by his manuscript notation "PAID"! 

The rates that came into effect on 1 July 1851 and 
the adhcsives that were issued to coincide with them 
furthered the objectives of the reformers to lower the 
postal rates, and the o\ crriding objecti\ e of encouraging 
prepayment. 

Effective July 1, 1851 to March 31, 1855 

Single (up to Vi oz.) domestic rale not over 
3.000 miles 

when prepaid 30 

when unpaid 50 

Drop letter (deliverable to addressee at 
office of mailing), prepayment optional ,. lc 

Rates for printed circulars: 

Effective July I, 1851 to Sept. 30, 1852 

per 54 oz. or fraction 





prepaid 


urjpa 


up to 500 miles 


le* 


2e* 


500 to 1,500 miles 


2c* 


40 


1,500 to 2,500 miles 


30 


6c 


2,500 to 3.500 miles 


40 


80 


over 3,500 miles 


50* 


100 



"only these rates have been seen by the author. 



This system for printed circulars proved to be too 
cumbersome, and after only 1 5 months was replaced: 

Effective Oct. 1, 1852 until after the Act of 
January 7, 1857 

(any distance) prepaid unpaid 
First 3 oz. or less 10 20 
Each additional oz. 10 2c 

The lower 30 rate for prepaid letters was a definite 
incentive in those penny-pinching times to overcome 
several hundred years of custom, but it did not 
immediately cause the end of stampless usage. Figures 
5 and 6 are another stampless/stainped pair both used 
at Meriden, Ct., in 1852, using the 30 prepaid rate. 
This office was quite large, and was provided with 
metal hand stamps. In fact, both the town marking and 
rating mark closely resemble the types used at Macon, 
Ga., illustrated in Figure 2, and were probably stock 
styles manufactured by Benjamin Chambers. The 
boxed handstamp "PAID M. BK." reflects a common 
practice of businesses who had accounts w ith the post 
office to pay their postage. The 30 orange brown 
adhesive is canceled with the same matching rating 
stamp. All the markings are in bright red ink. Sharp- 
eyed students of calligraphy will have noticed that 
though the two are addressed to different parties, the 



8 



PAID 





•4**< tar 



Figure 23, LOWELL Muss. /Blue 30mm COS (somen hat deformed strike)! with matching 21mm 7. bur grids canceling two it 1851, 
double rate, with redundant 19x4mm "PAID" and 4\(>mm "(>", to Boston, Mass, 
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handwriting is the same. The letters were sent by 
Joseph Arnold, cashier at the Meriden Bank, 
stampless to the comptroller at Hartford, and stamped 
to his mama in Haddam. 

Though the use of rating handstamps as cancelers 
was, as 1 have suggested, a matter of convenience, or 
a contingency use, they reflect a natural evolution 
during a period of transition. Schematically and 
ideal K. this is; 

Use of hand- > Use of hand- > Use of a hand- 
stamped rating stamped rating stamp device 



marks on marks to 

stampless mail cancel stamps 



designed 
specifically to 
cancel adhesives 
(such as a grid, 
etc.) 



Figures 7, 8 and 9 demonstrate this progression at 
the post office at Abingdon. Va., in the early 1850s. 
The stampless use is a double rate folded letter, c. 
1852, with "PAID" and a bold "6." Next is a Plate 
Five Early orange brown 30 stamp canceled with a 
bold "3" in late July 185 1, followed by another Plate 
five Early stamp canceled with a neat 7-bar grid. All 
the markings are in a solid dark blue color, and are 
clearly contemporaneous. Abingdon was a large 
activ e office, which would have been entitled to metal 
handstamps at government expense. The tow n marking 



and grid appear to be stock styles as furnished, but I 
suspect that the large bold numeral rating marks were 
custom-made, probably early in July 1851. for the 
purpose of handling mail under the new rates; in other 
words, they did not wait for government issued rating 
handstamps. 

Figures 10 and 11 are a pair from a small town 
postotTice, used on envelopes c. ! 854- 1 856. Grafton. 
N.H.. post office receipts [SI 46.26 in 1853] probably 
did not entitle this office to government supplied 
handstamps. so they obtained their devices at their 
own expense. It should be noted that these small 
village and town offices are quite commonly the sources 
of unusual markings, attractive to collectors, as the 
devices used were in many cases obsolete or eccentric 
styles, unlike the "usual" run of the mill stock styles. 
Grafton's small double circle datestamp with dash 
ornaments is unusual, and appears to be custom-made. 
The stampless "5" collect rate is quite elegant, in a 
simple way, and is used on an embossed "lady's cover." 
These small envelopes, typically with feminine 
handwritten addresses, or addressed to women, came 
into common use in the early 1 850s. and are frequently 
encountered up until the time of the Civil War. Many 
[used in February] enclosed valentines. The envelope 
with the 3c adhesive is a grayish claret shade, is canceled 
with a "3 PAID." with the "PAID" below the numeral 
which is most unusual, and again generally indicative 
of a custom-made device used at a small office. 



PAID 




Figure 24. LOWELL Ms /Blue 30mm CDS/ with matching 19x4mm "PAID" with redundant LOWELL Ms 3 
CIS PAID I Blue 34mm CDS with integral rate/, lit Boston. Mass. 
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Figure 25. WAY/5 I Reddidit hrowit 16x8mm marking of 'Baltimore. Md.j, addressed to Baltimore 



Figures 12 and 13 again illustrate certain aspects of 
use from a small office, in this case, a Montgomery Co. 
village, Glenn, N.Y. [The POD at Washington 
consistently misspelled this name as "Glen."] As their 
annual postage proceeds never exceeded $100.00 
[572.44 in 1853], this postmaster had to procure his 
own postmarking instruments privately at his own 
expense. The device on the stainpless cover, used in 
1 854, has several unusual features: it is somewhat crude, 
and the state "NEW YORK "is spelled out, rather than 



abhreviated. The rating mark is a real oddity, with the 
"PAlD"positioned at the side, rather than above the 
numeral. Commonly termed "lazy 3s," this style is 
recorded from only a few offices during the stampless 
period. Ml of this indicates local manufacture, oral leasl 
custom work from a source not engaged regularly in 
making postal handstamps. 

The cover with the adhesive, used in March 1852, 
first marked with a "5" collect rate, somehow became 
prepaid with the addition of a very pretty Plate One Late 




Figure 26. BALTIMORE MD. /Black J 2 m ut CDS/ with matching 1 5x1 1 mm Dl'L/5, to llagerstowtt, Md. 
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Figure 27. WEBSTER Mass. /Blue 31 mm CDS/ with matching 
Peace Dale, R.I. 



IK in hi '-bur grill cameling ic 1S3J, to 



3c' adhesive in the brownish carmine shade with a strong 
orange brown tint. The "5" marking was deleted, and 
the stamp was canceled with the ordinary Glenn. New 
York town marking, A CDS used as a canceler is much 
more common than the use of a rating mark, and this 
practice persisted throughout the classic period. The 
POD in Washington discouraged both methods of 
obliterating stamps. Early regulations tolerated them, 
as long as they were struck with "black printer's ink. 
and in such a manner as to thoroughly effect the object," 
[viz.., 1855 Regulations, Ch, XXXII, Sec. 297] By July 



1860, the practice of using these postmarks as 
obliterators was prohibited, as it was""very imperfect." 
[Supplementary Regulation, 23 July 1 860] Many offices, 
as before, simply ignored the POD dicta on this subject, 
much to the delight of future collectors. 

I have previously referred to "integral rates," rating 
marks that were contained within the ordinary CDSs. 
These markings, virtually unknown before the reduced 
rates of 1845, appeared immediately thereafter. Figure 
14 illustrates a first day of rate from NYC, with an 
integral "5 ets." Thus, simplification of the rate structure 




Figure 28. WEBSTER Mass. /Blue J I mm CDS/ with matching 24mm "2" canceling it 1851, In Hare tillage. 
Mass. 
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Figure 29. WEBSTER Mass. - PAID/3 - I Blue 32mm CDS with integral rule and Jleurous/. to Norwich, Conn. 



resulted at once in the introduction of this time-saving 
convenience at a few large offices (such as NYC), 
avoiding the necessity of striking two devices on collect 
letters. However, most recorded examples are after 1 
July 1 847, when the first general issues became available 
to prepay letters and the potential value of this time- 
saving procedure became generally recognized. The 



integral devices could be used to cancel the early 
adhesives. and were commonly so used, but also were 
sufficient to mark unpaid stampless letters. 

When the 1851 issue appeared on 1 July 1851, 
integral rating handstamps once again were available at 
several large cities. Several "first day" uses at NYC and 
San Francisco are illustrated in Ashbrook's classic work 




Figure 30. WEBSTER Mass. PAID/3 /Blue 32mm CDS with integral rate hut no fleurons) with marking redundant 
18mm PAID/3, to Lonsdale, R.I. 
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Figure SI. (Augusta, Ga„ no town marking) PAID let. f Blue 22mm rating murk/ canceling Ic 1851. to Providence, 
K.I. 



(1938, Vol. 2. p. 55). In Figures 15 and 16, a pair of 
envelopes from Bangor, Me. illustrate an integral style 
used in many medium to large offices as early as 1 852. 
It is characterized by a comparatively large numeral "3" 
followed by a smaller "PAiD" in upper case. Bangor 
was a large office entitled to government hands tamps. 



This style, used at hundreds of offices, was produced 
by a government contractor who made metal 
handstamps, probably Benjamin Chambers. The 
franked example in figure 16 bears a 3c stamp in a 
rich claret shade, used c. 1 855- 1 856. It is on a rather 
ugh brownish en\ elope. 




Figure S2. MA \C II ESTER A.//. /Mack Sllmm ( MS/ nil/) matching 16mm double circle "6" rating marks canceling 
pair of 3c 1X51. "California rate, " to San Francisco, California 
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Figure 33. BOSTON & MAINE R.R. /Slue 33mm CDS} with matching 10x10 stamina "5." to Wiscasset. Maine 



Though varieties of these brownish envelopes 
were used much earlier, they became common in the 
mid- 1850s and were in use well into the 1860s. As 
with styles of postmarks, there is a natural progression 
in the use of envelopes and enclosures which is 
presented in simplified form in the following time 
line: 



July 1845 to 1850 

Folded lettersheets (many of high quality linen 
content or "rag" paper) were most common and 
prevalent for all types of uses. Envelopes of any kind 
were much less common. The earliest envelopes were 
small, frequently lacked gum on the flaps and were 
closed with sealing wax or wafers, as were the 





Mo6. igtl 



I. 



Figure 34. BOSTON & MAINE R.R. {Blue 33mm CDS/ with matching IS mm 7-bar grid canceling 3 c I S3 1, to Exeter. NM- 
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Figure 3x ALBY & BUFFALO R.R. /blue 32mm CDS} with matching IS mm "10, " to Ballard t ale. Mays. 



lettersheets. [n the late 1 840s. envelopes became more 
generally available and came in many sizes, 
resembling those characteristic of the 1850s, 

1850 to 1854 

Envelopes became more common, many were 
made of high quality white or blue-tinted linen or 



"rag" content paper: some were imported, especially 
lady's covers and valentine envelopes, Valentine 
"kits'Vith fancy ornamental embossed and filigree 
envelopes and various fancy ornaments and seals 
could he purchased at stationers' offices. The postal 
stationery envelopes with embossed indicia 
manufactured by the Nesbitt Company were issued 
by the U.S. government on I July 1853 and quickly 
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Figure 36. ALBY & BUFFALO R.R. {Blue 32mm CDS/ with matching 1 4mm "5" canceling 3c 1851. 
to Albany, N.Y. 
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Figure 37. LOUISVILLE & LEXINGTON R.R. /Red 32.5mm 
Cambridge, Mo, 

became quite popular. 

Folded lettersheets were still in use. especially by 
business houses, but became progressively less 
common over time. Printed envelopes soon became 
a valuable advertising medium and this factor 
accelerated the transition from lettersheets to 
envelopes, 

1854 to 1861 

The use of envelopes to enclose messages became 
prevalent, but the quality of the paper used for many 



CDS/ with matching ~xl3iiim "S" cameling Jc 1S5I, to 

envelopes declined rapidly with the introduction of 
wood pulp products in paper manufacture. Wood pulp 
contains sulphites which when combined with 
moisture become acidic and envelopes made with 
wood pulp are commonly buff to dark brown in color 
(this becomes worse over time). The more expensive 
"rag" or linen content envelopes tended to be reserved 
for "polite" correspondence such as lady's covers. 
Folded lettersheets become uncommon, even for 
business use. However, the advent of war caused acute 
paper shortages, especially in the South, and folded 
lettersheets reappeared aloii» with homemade covers. 




•J 



Figure 38. MAD Rill A LAK. ERIE R.R. I Blue 34mm CDS with pencil hi v. dale/ with matching 26x5 mm 
"FREE. " to Cincinnati, Oh. 
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Figure 40. Same marking as in Figure 39, bill lacking attached "5," on a cover addressed to the postmaster at WEYBRIDGE LOWER 
FALLS, VT. with test strikes, all in red, including 17x7mm "PAID," I9x?mm "FREE," 22mm "PAID/3," 16mm "5* and 20mm '7ft" 
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Figure 41. FETTERMAK \a /B/iick JHmm CDS/ with matching 22mm PAID/3, tu Delaware, Oh. 



known as "adversity covers," the necessary 
contingencies of wartime shortages. 

Postmasters at smaller offices must have noticed 
the integral markings coming into their 
establishments, and recognized the convenience and 
time-saving they represented. Figures 1 7 and 1 8 show 
a pair of covers from Malone. N.Y.. a middle-sized 
hut quite active office in Franklin County [receipts 
S 1 .348. S4 in 1 853]. Apparently, they did not receive 
suitable government issue handstamps and opted to 
have an integral device custom made. Their somewhat 
eccentric marking used on the stampless cover is in 
black ink, but the one canceling the stamp on the 
other is dark blue. The stamp is a rich deep orange 
brown shade, used in October 1851. The latter use is 
quite earh in the rale period. Perhaps the postmaster 
at Malone was impatient and didn't want to wait for 
a government marker, even though he was entitled to 
one. 

Figures 19, 20 and 21 illustrate three covers 
originating at Apalachicola, Fla. and demonstrate one 
of the odd but not unusual consequences of using 
integral rating marks as canceling devices: 
inappropriate use. Apalachicola was a middle-sized 
active office, similar to that at Malone. N.Y.. and it 
is not surprising that they would use integral devices. 



Their government-issued metal-faced marker for the 
prepaid rate places the "PAID" above the numeral, 
probably the consequence of the large number of 
letters in the town name, but it is in every other way 
similar to the "3 PAID" stock style examples shown 
earlier in this article. 

The First cover, an 1 852 use, has a 30 Plate 1 1 
stamp in the brownish carmine shade, appropriately 
canceled, i.e., the integral rate matches the total 
postage paid on the letter. The middle example, 
however, is a printed price current franked with a pair 
of Plate L E 10 stamps (both Type II), used in April 

1 852, during the brief 1 5-month period that there was 
a circular rate of 2c for printed circulars traveling 
between 500 and 1,500 miles. This office did not use 
a separate de\ ice for this mail: the integral rate mark 
and the actual rate represented do not match; the 
handslamp was just being used for its value as a 
canceler. The third use is similarly inappropriate, a 
Plate 3 3e stamp in the early claret shade, used in 

1853, in this case canceled with an integral 50 unpaid 
rate marking! It just did not matter. Mismatches like 
[ins arc encountered frequent I) at man; other bus; 
offices. The main object was to move the mail along 
expeditiously, sometimes without regard to 
concordance niceties or apposite use. 
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Figure 42. ROCKPORT ARK /Black 38mm CDS/ with matching 30x9mm FREE, to Ithaca. 
;V. Y. 

The next trio. Figures 22. 23 and 24. illustrate 
something quite different, what 1 would call 
redundance . They originated at Lowell. Mass.. the 
large Middlesex County office, early in the 30 period. 
The first is franked with a Plate 1' orange brown 
stamp, neatly tied by a stock style 7 bar grid, probably 
provided through a government contractor, as was 
their simple circular town marking. This was during 
the first month of use of these stamps, and was entirely 
sufficient to send this letter. For some reason it was 
not considered sufficient by the Lowell office, which 
also added two more handstamped "PAID'" and "3." 
The same action is evident on the second example, a 
double rate cover franked with two Plate 5' orange 



brown stamps, with redundant 
"PAID" and "6" markings. The 
third and stampless cover, used 
in 1 852, is a real curiosity. It has 
an integral "3 cts PAID" 
marking, which appears to be 
custom made, and would have 
sufficed to frank this as a 
prepaid letter, as well as a 
totally redundant circular town 
date stamp of a somewhat 
obsolete style, and "PAID." No 
time was saved on this one. It 
is surprising to see such a large, 
busy office using three 
handstamps. when one would 
have served. All the markings 
on these covers are in blue. 
On occasion auxiliary 
markings were used as cancelers. Figure 25 illustrates 
a folded letter bearing a 3c orange brown stamp, tied 
by two strikes in brownish red of a handstamped 
"WAY/5" applied by the receiving post office. 
Baltimore, Md. The letter is datelined at New York 
City on Sept. 30, 1851. The rating mark was 
appropriate for an unpaid way letter on which no way 
fee was collected from the recipient. However, 
Baltimore has a well established history of using 
rating marks as cancelers, sometimes inappropriately, 
i.e. . without reference to the true rating of the cover. 
This may have been the case here, although it is 
possible that it was an underpaid double weight cover 




Figure 43. SUN PRAIRIE HIS. / Blue 38mm CDS/ canceling 3C I SSI, to Orwell, I /. 
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Figure 44. EDEKBl RGH Vu / Black 3 "mm CDS/ canceling 3t 1851, to Hurrhunbarg, la. 



on which an unpaid collect rate was still due. The 
WAY description would simply indicate that it was 
handed to a postal agent at a location that was not a 
post office. 

Another example, Figure 26, also postmarked at 
Baltimore. Md., is much more straight forward, and 



also involves an auxiliary marking used as a canceler. 
Used in 1852, the 3p Plate 2' stamp in the brownish 
carmine shade is canceled with a "DUE 5" handstamp 
with a redundant strike on the folded letter. The 
contents mention several enclosures, and this tends 




Figure 45. DECATUR IND. /Black 3 7mm CDS/ with matching 2l)mm grid canceling 3c 1X51. In Camileti, . V. K 
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figure 46. BETHLEHEM, to N.H., It) /Red 29mm CDS/ with matching 25Jmm "PAID/3", Iti Bristol, \.H. 



to verify that this was a double rate letter (original!) 
weighing over Vi oz.) which was underpaid, thus one 
rate unpaid = 50 to be collected from the recipient. 

The next examples form a quartet. Figures 27. 28, 
29 and 30, originating at Webster, Mass., a large office 
of Worcester County. The first cover is franked with 
a 3p Plate I 1 stamp in the orange brown shade, 
canceled by the standard government issued 7-bar 
grid, and with a circular datestamp in the same simple 
style as that used at Lowell, Mass. (viz.. Figures 22 
and 23). The second cover is not so prosaic, was 
used in 1 852 with the 30 stamp in rich brownish carmine 



shade, canceled by a bold strike of a large "2" in 
circle. This rating mark is inappropriate. In the 1 845- 
5 1 period it would have been used on circulars, up to 
mid-March 1 847, and drop letters, but the use in this 
instance was just as a contingency unrelated to the 
actual rate paid. The third example from Webster is 
their integral "PAID 3" marking, used stampless, and 
appropriately, in July 1 852. It is from a custom-made 
handstamp, with ornamental fleuron-like dashes 
Hanking the numeral. The final example shows the 
same integral marking used some time later; the 
ornamental dashes have disappeared, but the time- 
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Figure 48. HARTLAMD - Mich - /Black 29mm CDS/ with matching 34mm PAID/3 with allegorical figure, lit 
Dunsville. V Y. 



saving aspects of use of an integral rate has been 
obviated by a completely redundant circular "PAID 
3." 

Rating marks used as cancelers on circulars are 
somewhat unusual. This type of mail was usually dealt 
with in summary fashion by post offices. Many of 
them were stampless, with the simplest of markings, 



and often hick town datestainps. Figure 3 1 illustrates 
a price current from Augusta, Ga. dated April 1854, 
this franked with a It* Plate 1' stamp and canceled 
with an appropriate blue "PAID let," in a circle, a 
stock type also found in several other large offices. 
It is also graced by a redundant strike of this rating 
mark, but lacks a town datestamp. 






Figure 49. NORTH E AS TON If. V. {Red 28.3mm CDS/ with matching 23x30mm PAID/3 els fancy negative design, to 
\ortii Chatham. .V. K 
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Figure 5(1. GRA\T\1U,F MASK. /Mack 3 2mm l>l,(DSf with matching 20mm "PilD/3, " to Springfield- Mass. 



Another appropriate use of a rating mark as a 
canceler is evidenced in Figure 32, a cover from 
Manchester, N.H. to San Francisco. 

The act of March 3, 1851, which went into effect 
on July 1, 1851, provided that the single domestic 
rate (up to 1 .- oz. ) for letters tra\ cling o\ er 3.00(1 miles 



was: 

when prepaid 6c 

when unpaid 10c 

As with letters trav eling under that distance, this 
created a bias in favor of prepayment. This split rate 
remained in effect until April 1. 1855, and of course 




Figure 51. ASHVEl.OT X.H, /Black 31mm DU DS/ with matching 22mm "PAID/3 cts" in double circle, to Holyoke, 
Mass. 
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Figure 32. \ORTH WE ARE N.H. /Black 34mm DI.CDS/ with matching "Ionic" style 22x5.5mm "FREE, "to Manchester, 
N.H. 



covered postal traffic between the eastern part of the 
United States and the far west (California, Oregon, 
etc.), most of which transited via the isthmus of 
Panama. 

On the subject cover, each copy of the pair of 30 



stamps in a red shade of 1853-54 is neatly canceled 
by a strike of a "6" rating mark in a double circle. 
Manchester was a large active office, and its circular 
town datestamp is the usual government issue, but 
this rating mark appears to be custom-made. The 6c 



4 & 
6 



V 

(O ^ Hit 




Figure S3. OCONEE STATION III. /Black 34mm DI.CDS/ with matching •■Ionic" style 24xdmm -'PAID" with ins. "3 "to Waipole, 
N.H. 
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Figure 54. SHABBONA GROVE ILL. /Red 34mm D LCDS I With matching "Ionic" style 21xSmm 
■'PAID." to Wuterlown. jV.K where 4Ix5min black "ADVERTISED" unit ins. "I" were applied. 



rate not only paid a single rate letter to California, but 
also domestic double rates for letters weighing over 
Vi oz., so this handstamp could have done double 
duty on stampless prepaid letters, prepaid in cash. 

Town post offices were not only the only source 
of postal markings during this period. Postal agents 
aboard railroads and steamboats, known as route 
agents, also accepted letters and handled the mail, 
and indeed, railroads are the second most common 
sources of postal markings, and come in a large and 
varied array. During this period there was a 



tremendous expansion of railroad mileage upon which 
mail was carried, which doubled, or more, in 
comparatively short periods of time (5 year 
intervals}.' 

1847 4.402 miles 

1852 10.146 miles 

1857 22.530 miles 

Figures 33 and 34 illustrate folded letters carried 
along the Boston and Maine Railroad route, which 
operated along 111 miles of track between Boston, 
Mass. and Portland, Maine. The blue circular 




Figure 55. SHABBONA GROVE DEKALB CO. - ILLINOIS - /Red 35x38 shield shaped DS/ with 
matching "Ionic" style 21.5x5mm "PAID", to Haterton-ii, fV.X where 4tx5mm black "ADVERTISED 
and ins. "I" were applied. 
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Figure 56. NEW IBERIA LA. /Black 33mm DLCDSj canceling 3c 1X51, to Washington, B.C. 



markings are typical of this type, which were often 
abbreviated, and also appear to be from government 
issued haiulstamps. The stamp less example was used 
in May 1850 and has a collect "5" rating. The same 
marking was carried over into the 1851 rate period: 
the 30 stamp, a Plate 2 1 brownish carmine was 
probably used in 1852, and is canceled with the 
standard government style 7-bar grid. This prepaid 



use also has a redundant "PAID" handstamp. 

The handling by railroad route agents, as 
evidenced by covers of this period, is different in one 
very significant way. After 1 852, route agents were 
not permitted to accept stampless mail prepaid in 
cash, therefore one common sort of letter seen in 
ordinary post offices, i.e., those franked with 
stampless markings such as "PAID 3" and its 




Figure 57. HALIFAX MASS. /Mack 32mm DLCBS with titty 1857 year date/ with matching 18x18mm 
star with hollow center canceling 3c 1851, to North field, Mass. 
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Figure SS. SAM RAFAEL CAL. (Black 33mm DLCDS with ins. day dale/ canceling strip of three Ic I SSI, to 
Sacramento, Cat. 



multiples, are not encountered. In fact, stampless 
prepaid letters used in 1851 and 1852 are seldom 
encountered. The prohibition on these otherwise 
common stampless uses was one more encouragement 



of prepayment with adhesives. 

Figures 35 and 36 illustrate another pair of railroad 
covers, these carried on the 298 miles of track of the 
New York Central's Albany and Buffalo route. 
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Figure 61). Same town marking as in Figure 59. hut canceling 10c 1855 (Type III), to East Vassalboro, Me. 



abbreviated ALBY.& BUFFALO R.R.. markings all in 
blue. The designations in the route agents' markings 
were of the route, and not the name of the government 
contractor who operated the train. The stampless 
cover was used in 1850, and has a collect "10," in 



circle, possibly due to distance as the cover ended 
up in Ballard Vale, Mass., possibly more than 300 
miles away. This envelope has no indication of where 
it entered the mail. This lack of certainty about 
geographic origin is often true of railroad covers. 




Figure 61. FIMWOOii ILL. /Black 3J.Smm I) LCDS/ canceling pair af It imperf IH5I and a perforated If 1857 (Type 
H ), to Washington, D.C. 
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Figure 61 HARTWICK Y. V. /Black 33mm DLCDSj canceling 3c IHSI, to CUM R XL fO/MM.T. /Black 3Hmm CDS} where forwarded, 
to Henderson, M.T, (Minn. Terr.) 



especially when they lack informative contents or 
docketing. Such covers may have entered the mail at 
any point along the route. It could also be a double 
rate for a letter weighing over l A ounce. 

The adhesive example with a Plate I 1 stamp in the 



brownish carmine shade, possibly used in 1852, is 
canceled with an inappropriate "5" in circle and 
matches the style of the " 1 0" on the stampless cover. 
The route agent datestamp and possibly also the 
rating mark appear to be from government issued 



\ 



* A, 



MA 

17 



v 



Figure 63. MONTGOMERY TXS /Black 26.3 CDS/ with matching 15x20mm "K" to Houston. Texas 
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Figure 64. MONTGOMERY TXS /Red 2(5.5 CDS} with 
Ho u si a n, Texas 

handstamps. 

Use of rating stamps as cancelers. both 
appropriately and inappropriately, occurs on railroad 
covers just as they do on letters originating at regular 
post offices. Figures 37 and 38 illustrate inappropriate 
uses. The first originated on the 94 miles of track of 
the LOUISVILLE & LEXINGTON R.R. route, with a 3(S 
dull red, probably 1 853 or 54 use. the stamp canceled 



matching 22mm 10-bar grill canceling 3f 1151, In 

\\ ith an inverted red "5" route agent's handstamp with 
a matching sans serif datestamp. The markings appear 
to be from stock style government issue. The second 
is an early use with a Plate I 1 orange brown stamp, 
originating on the MAD RIVER & LAKE ERIE R.R. 
route. 158 miles of track between Sandusky and 
Dayton, Ohio, used on July 18, 1851. It is dated in 
pencil, a feature of quite a few railroad covers, 




Figure 65. lAH'RENCEVILLE, N.J. /Black 35x2mm straightline with ms. date] with ms. "10" rate, to Jersey City. N.J. 
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probably because pencils were less 
messy to use than ink pens on 
moving trains. The stamp is canceled 
by an inappropriate FREE. The 
hand stamps are in blue, and appear 
to be regular government issue. 

Throughout this article 1 have 
referred to particular post offices as 
"small," "medium sized" or "large," 
and attempted to tie this into the type 
of postal markings they used. The 
Post Office Department had specific 
guidelines to determine this, and 
these evolved over time. These are 
reflected in the Postal Laws and 
Regulations during the period, as 
follows: 

P.L.&R. 1847, Ch. 69. Sec. 
44 1 :"Stamps are only to be procured 
upon application to the appointment office. They are 
furnished to offices that collect in postage $300 a 
year." 

P.L.&R. 1852. Ch. 46, Sec. 321: "Marking and 
rating stamps of metal are furnished only to offices 
that collect in postage S300 a year; but stamps made 
of wood are furnished to offices collecting in postages 
$200 a year." 

P.L.&R. 1855, Ch. 33, Sec. 309 and 1857, Ch. 32, 
Sec. 352: "Post offices, the gross receipts of w hich 
are over S 1 ,000 per annum, will be furnished with 
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Figure 66. LAWREN 
1851, to Philadelphia. 



CEV1LLE, A../. /Black 42x6 turn line straightHneJ canceling 3c 
I'u. 

circular marking and rating stamps of steel; less than 
S 1 ,000 and over S500, with stamps of iron; less than 
S500 and over $100, with stamps of wood." 

A good idea of where a particular office fell may be 
gotten by referring to the biennial U.S. Official 
Registers, compiled in odd numbered years, where 
details of the postmaster compensations and net 
receipts are given. By adding these figures together 
it is possible to get a good idea of what total (gross) 
receipts for the office were except for the very largest 
offices in the country. 




Figure 67. WARWICK, S.Y. /Blue 29x28mm no outer rim arc over straighlline, day dale in ms.j with 
matching 21,5x7mm "PAID" and 8x11mm "5," to Philadelphia. Pa. 
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figure 68. WARWICK, .X.Y. I Blue 24x2mm straighttittc with ms. dale/ with mulching 21.5x7mm "PAID" and 
Ixl 3mm "J," to Vrbaita, N.Y. 



Between 1847 and 1857. there were 1 1.444 post 
offices established in excess of those discontinued. 
The great majority of these, by far, did not qualify for 
provision of handstamps at government expense, and 
had to obtain their devices from private sources and 
out of their own pockets. This encouraged certain 
enterprising individuals lo offer to supply ihis 
substantial need. 1 shall show products from two of 
these entrepreneurs. 

One of the most prolific manufacturers and 
distributors of wooden 
handstamps to small offices 
during the 1850s. and possibly 
the most, was F.dmond S. 
Zevely of Pleasant Grove, 
Maryland {and in and after 
1856, Cumberland. Maryland). 
He was also a government 
contractor for these types of 
instruments. and this, 
combined with his private 
business, provided devices for 
literally thousands of different 
offices. He was also the source 
of one of the most identifiable 
types of town markings, the so- 
called large "balloon" circular 
date stamp. 

Figure 39 illustrates an 
envelope with the "balloon" 



from Mr. Zevely 's own post Office, Pleasant Grove, 
Md., where he also served as postmaster. It exhibits 
two unusual features. First, it includes the county 
name "ALLEGANY CO," an inclusion that occurs 
on only a few dozen other office markings he 
manufactured, out of the many thousands in this 
general style. I he second is the collect "5" rale at 
the top of the town marking, which appears to have 
been "attached," so that the cover was postmarked 
and rated from a single or unified device in one 




Figure 69. Same town marking and "PAID" as in Figure 69, with criss-crossed "PAID"s 
canceling 3c 1851, fa Charleston, S.C. 
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Figure 70. TONICA/JVNE 2 IS 55 till.) (Black 29x9mm two line straighHine, with state added in ms.{ with ms. "PAID 
3, " to Stevens Plains, Me. 



motion, thus saving time. The use is circa 1852-54. 

Figure 40 is an interesting "kitchen sink" cover, 
originating with Mr. Zevety at Pleasant Grose. Md. 
with the same town marking as above, but so struck 
as to not show the attached "5," sent "Free" on post 
office business and probably involving the delivery 



of a set of wooden hand stamps to the postmaster at 
Weybridge Lower Falls, Vt. circa 1852-53. The 
recipient postmaster proceeded to test out his new 
set of rating marks, applying 17 strikes to the front 
and back sides of the envelope, all in an oily deep 
red ink. This was a small office, with 1853 gross 



r 






Figure 71. Same markings as in Figure 71, hut measuring 30x10mm and canceling 3c 1X51, to West Kill, ,V. Y. 
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Figure 72. COLUMBIA, CAL. (Black 47x13 two tine Straightline with ms, date/ with mulching 19mm "PAID 6," to 
Bradford, N.H. 



postal receipts being about S79.35. Mr. Zevely in fact 
appears to have sent the letter free on his private 
business, as he was entitled to do so as a postmaster. 
All of the rating marks are "stock styles," even though 
created as part of a purely private supply business. 



[-"inures 41 and 42 show Zevely "balloons" 
combined with a couple of the "stock style" rating 
marks shown on the previous "kitchen sink" cover, 
both on stampless envelopes. The cover tYom 
Ketterman. V'a. has the identical and typical Zevely 





■j 



4 



I* 



Figure 73. COLUMBIA CAL /Black J7x.hn/u siraighrfiiie with ins. datej with matching 8x1 imm slanting "5" and 16x1 J 
diagonal bars grid obliterating a "16" rating mark, the town marking canceling a ic 1851. to llovinu, U/Vv 
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Figure 74. Proctorsvilie. VtJApril, .10, 185(1 /Black 33x1 Imm printed two line UndgUBme indexed fur MS. day 
elate and last two numeral* of year date/ with nis. "5" rate, to Weston, Vermont 



"PAID 3 " in circle. The 1 853 gross receipts from this 
office (which would eventually be located in what 
became the state of West Virginia), amounted to 
$ 1 50.26, so this was probably privately supplied. The 
example from Rockport, Ark. is on a pretty embossed 
lady's cover, with a bold Zevely style FREE. The 



1 853 receipts of this office were only $1 1 3.41 , so again, 
these handstamps were obtained privately via Mr. 
Zevely. 

Figures 43 and 44 illustrate Zevely "balloons" used 
as cancelers of stamps, in these cases margin imprint 
copies of 30 stamps from Plate 4 used on envelopes. 




Prortorsoillc, i)t. 







'eimont. 



Figure 75. Same postmarks as in Figure 74, indexed for April 2, 1X57 with a redundant PROCTORSX ILLE [Blue 32mm 
CDS}, 3c 1X51 pen cam eled, to Plymouth, Vermont 
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The office at Sun 
Prairie. Wis, 1853 
postal receipts 587.42, 
used a blue marking on 
position 4 I L4, while 
the office at Eden burgh, 
Va., 1 853 postal re- 
ceipts SI 38.96. used 
the standard and De- 
partment approved 
black ink to cancel 
position 50R4, both 
being privately sup- 
plied by Mr. Zevely. 

There are numerous 
covers from the same 
source in which the 
adhesives are canceled 
by rating marks, or by 
standard canceling 

devices such as grids. Figure 45 shows just one 
example with a Zevely balloon from Decatur, Ind., 
an office with 1853 receipts of S226.85. which has a 
3^ Plate 3 corner copy, position 1 R3. canceled by a 
standard 7-bar grid. The receipts being over S200 
suggests that these wooden handstamps may have 
been supplied by Mr. Zevely in his capacity of 
government contractor. These large style "balloons" 
are only one of his several identifiable styles. 
Interested readers are respectfully referred to my 




Figure 76. TRIANGLE N.Y. JUNE If) /Black 33.5x30mm four lines with a triangular frame/ with day 
date corrected in nit, and with matching IHmm "PAID/3," to Franklin, N.Y. 



article in the 1987 American Philatelic Congress 
Book, entitled "Identification of Postmark Types from 
Handstamps Made by Edmond S. Zevely, 1850- 
1861," for a more comprehensive treatment, with 
many photo examples of this very rich subject. 

My second group of examples from a private 
source supplying small post offices is intended to 
demonstrate the evolution of marking styles from a 
single manufacturer during the 1850s. All of these 
markings are associated w ith a distributor known from 




Figure 77. Saaie town marking as in Figure 7 f> with matching 14,5x4mm "PAID" canceling 3c 1 85 1, tit 
Rocky Hill, Connecticut 
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Figure 78. TRIANGLE N.Y, /Black 32mm CDS/ with matching 22mm "PAID/3,* unusual configuration, to Union. ;V. K 



their advertising circulars as "Collin & Co.." although 
this is somewhat misleading. Indeed, the brothers 
Orient and Edward Collin, both clerks in the New 
York City Post Office, did moonlight in the late 1 850s 
and early 1860s as handstamp distributors, but my 
research points to Kdmund Hoole, also of New York 
City, as the actual manufacturer of these metal 
handstamp devices. Mr. Hoole had been engaged in 
the post office handstamp manufacture at least as far 
back as 1838. As with Mr. 
Zevely, Mr. Hoole also had 
government contracts, and 
would play an important role 
in the development of duplex 
cancelers (with the canceling 
device attached to the town 
marking) tn l ho period just 
before the Civil War. If I am 
correct in my research, the 
Collin brothers were just sales 
agents and distributors using 
their "inside" positions at the 
Post Office to target the small 
offices that were not supplied 
through government 
contractors. But just when 
this presumptive relationship 
with Mr. Hoole began is not 
at all clear. It ended about 
1862-1863, when "Fitzgerald 



& Co." replaced "Collin & Co." on advertising 
circulars. Nevertheless, for the purpose of this article, 
I shall refer to those products as "Collin'' devices. 
The evolution of these markings, is, however, quite 
evident. 

Figures 46 and 47 illustrate a matching pair of 
envelopes with the earliest distinctive style of Collin 
postmark known to me, used from the office of 
Bethlehem, N.H. in a small Grafton Countv town 







y 


s 



























Figure 79. ORFORIi-l II, I.E. XII. /Mine 43x2 1 mm hit with ins. i/atc/ with matching HxNmm 
"S." to Lyme. IM.ff. 
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Figure SO. Same town marking as in Figure 79, viith matching lt)xlt)mm "PAID/3" canceling 3e 1851, tn WealwoTth, 



whose 1851 receipts totaled SI 58.62. This has the and most characteristic: ornaments, usually dashes 
typical characteristic of this first style, measuring Hanking the state abbreviation. The markings are in 
about 29mm in diameter, with heavily serifed letters. bright red, which is often the case; free red ink was 




Figure HI. ORFORDMLLE N.H. {Black 33mm DLCDS/ canceling 3c 1851. to Nashua, N.H. 
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Figure 82. BADDONFIELD, i\.J., to f Black 28mm DCDS H-itti negative lettering within and ms. date/ with 
mate hi ns 18x17mm "PAID/3," to Moorestown, N.J. 



probably included with the handstamps by the 
distributor as a promotional incentive. This early 
Collin type was used mainly from 1850 to 1853/54. 
The stampless example bears a rather large stock st\ le 
PAID 3 in circle, a rating mark associated exclusively 
with this early style. The adhesive specimen is an 
1851 use. on a small embossed lady's cover, is 
franked by a Plate 2 s orange brown 30 stamp and 
canceled by the rating mark and a tiny ink "X" mark 
which, I suppose, satisfies the letter if not the spirit 



of the postal regulation. 

This early style is associated with a number of 
fancy rating marks used on stampless mail. Figures 
48 and 49 illustrate two of the most notable. The first 
is the so-called "Hartland Mailman." used on an 
envelope from Hartland. Mich, in 1852. This is one of 
the few figurative designs of the 1 850s. Hartland was 
a small office of Livingston County, with S76.84 in 
gross receipts reported in 1851. Nevertheless, the 
office had a history of using fancy markings in the 




jTciiBITB 




Figure 83. Same town marking as in Figure 82, ased with pen-canceled 3c 1851, to Cinnuminsun, Sew Jersey 
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Figure 84. OTTO N-Y [Black 28mm CDS with negative lettering within, day date corrected in ms.j with ms. "PAID J," la 
Dayton, ;V. K 



stampless period, including a very fancy PAID in 
scroll, so this little cross-legged fellow holding his 
tablet with "PAID 3" is in the tradition. The cover 
also sports a redundant manuscript "Paid 3." The 
second example is from the office at North Easton. 
N.Y.. used in January 1853. The town marking lacks 
the usual flanking ornaments, however, the type faces 
are in every way consistent with the early Collin style. 
The markings are in the usual bright red ink. The 
rating mark is a spectacular large negative design. 



like a woodblock, with an inscribed "PAID" and "3 
cts." This small Washington County office reported 
only $120.64 in postages in 1853. 

Figures 50 and 51 illustrate the next, and 
intermediate, Collin style marking, which was used 
in the period 1853-55, and is characterized by more 
squarish heavily serifed letters surrounded by double 
outer lines, the outer of which is heavy, the inner being 
very fine, circle diameter measuring at 3 1 to 33mm. 
The letters are very bold, and often wider than they 




n. 



Figure 85. Same town marking as in Figure 84 canceling 3c 1853. to Olean, A'. K 
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Figure 86. CAXFIELD 0. /Black 30mm COS/ with matching criss-crossed strikes nj VxVmm Roman str/e "III" canceling 
3c I SSI, lo Cleveland Ohio 



are high. Musi of these markings arc found with black 
ink. My first cover was used from the office at 
Grantville, Mass., a small office of Norfolk Co.. in 
1 854, whose 1853 postal receipts were reported at 
$52.18. It is accompanied by a stock style PAID 3 in 
circle, with a fine scrifed PAID slightly arched over 
the numeral. This is the most frequently encountered 
of all Collin rating marks. The second cover, also 
stampless, was used from Ashuelot, N.H., a Cheshire 



County office first showing up in the registers in 1855 
with postal receipts at S 1 9 4 . H 1 . In this instance the 
rating mark "PAID 3 cts" is somewhat fancy, is not a 
stock style, and was almost certainly custom-made 
for this post office. These intermediate styles are also 
found used with adhesives, usually later shades of 
the 3t, and Nesbitt postal stationery envelopes. 

The final and most typical Collin town marking 
style is illustrated in Figures 52 and 53. used in the 
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Figure 87. BOSTON & FITCH BURG R.R. /Blue 33mm CDS/ with matching 22mm Raman style "ill" canceling if 
1851, to Richmond, l a. 
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Figure HH. LEOMINSTER Ms. /Black 30mm CPS/ with matching 31x18mm "PAID/3," to Bolton, Muss. 



period 1855 to 1866. it is characterized by the town 
name in bold, more rectangular letters, usually taller 
than wide, with heavy serifs, and like the intermediate 
type, with double outer circles, outer heavy, inner fine, 
full diameter measuring 33-34 mm. This style appears 
on the advertising circulars for Collin & Co.. as does 
the stock style "'PAID 3" of Figure 50, and the bold 
"FREE'* of my next stampless example (Figure 52) 
from North Weare, N.H.. an office of Hillsborough 
County, which was re-established on January 27, 1 855. 
then reporting partial receipts of S52.90. Please note 



that the type face of the date matches the small 
squarish style of the intermediate type, making this 
something of a hybrid. This cover enclosed a letter 
from the postmaster, Peter C. Gove, possibly of an 
official nature, sent only a few months after the office 
was re-established. The style of the letters in FREE, 
with very heavy, serifed letters, was described by 
George Linn, in his monograph on PAID markings," 
as "Ionic," which has a nice classical ring to it. It 
matches the bold Ionic "PAID" on my second example 
(Figure 53) from the office at Oconee Station, III., in 
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f7#«re 90. i'UKSHIRE IT. I Blue 30mm CDS/ with matching 22x22 ''PAID/3" with horizontal line dividing 
figures, to Hells River, Vt. 



Shelby County, which reported only one quarter of 
receipts in the 1855 register, evidently the year it 
opened, at a minuscule S8.57. The numeral of the rate 
is in manuscript, which is rather odd at this date 
{probably 1 855) and for an office using handstamped 
markings. 

Figures 54 and 55, a matched pair on lady's covers 
to the same addressee, both used in 1855, show a 



remarkable succession. The first has the Collin style 
double lined circle, with hybrid date and a matching 
Ionic "PAID," both markings in bright red, from 
Shabbona Grove, 111., a De Kalb County office, which 
had three different postmasters in 1855 and reported 
receipts totaling SI 83.30. The second use occurred 
about a month and a half later, and has a remarkable 
shield town marking replacing the Collin double lined 




Figure 91. Saute markings as in Figure 90, with ruling mark eaneeting 3c 1H51, In Hanover, N.H. 
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Figure 92. l't.\CE.\'.XES Ind. /Blue 30mm CDS/ with 14mm "CM" baxetl on coin design lined as a cunceler on 3c 1851, 
lo New Orleans, La. (An off-carer example of the same coin-design canceler in black is inset, for clarity) 



circle, markings also in red, everything the same 
including the "ADVERTISED 1" assessed in the 
receiving office of Watertown. New York. The shield 
marking includes the county name, the state name 
unabbreviated flanked by ornamental dashes. This 
'. er\ tunc\ town marking continued to be used in this 



office into the period of the 1857 issues. The office is 
also known for another unusual town marking in the 
shape of a large scroll, known used both before and 
after the Collin double lined circle marking. 

The third style Collin town markings were used 
with imperforate adhesives. but these tend to be late 





><?i&c 
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figure 93. SO CRA FTSBURY - I t - (Blue 2Hmm CDS/ with matching 19mm 'PAID CM" modified coin design, 
to Manchester, N.H. 
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Figure 94. Same markings as in Figure 93, bur with "SO" removed from town marking to l.andaff. 



in that issue's life (Figures 56, 57 and 58). The first is reported a fairly substantial $902,99 in receipts in 1855. 
on a small buff lady's cover used from New Iberia, It would seem to have been qualified for wooden 
La., a middle-sized office in St. Martin's Parish that handstamps from a government contractor like Mr. 




Figure 95. Same markings as in Figure 93, but with "SO" restored to town marking in ms., to Lower Waterford, V*. 
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Figure 96. Same markings as i/i Figure 93, but with rating mark canceling $t 1SSI, to Craftshury, Y't. 



Zevely. so this is one of those apparent anomalies 
that are not easy to explain. The handstamp cancels a 
beautiful 3e corner copy in the brownish claret shade, 
from Piate 6, position I R6. On the second example, 
from Halifax. Mass.. a small office of Plymouth County, 
whose receipts were reported at S74.9 1 in 1 855, the 3e 
stamp is canceled by a slightly fancy "killer." a star 
which is hollow at the center. The town marking also 
has an unusual feature: 
a tiny "1857" year date. 
The cover is a small em- 
bossed lady's cover. 
This office actually 
used at least two dif- 
ferent styles of Collin 
double lined circles 
during the 1850s. The 
third example is a 
scarce intra-California 
use from the office at 
San Rafael, Cal., then a 
small town in Marin 
County, reporting only 
S38.45 in postage in 
1857. The strip of 10 
type IV stamps is tied 
to a folded letter sent in 



1857. The day date has been added to the postmark 
in manuscript. 

A considerable number of the Collm double lined 
circle markings, especially the last type, were used 
at small offices in California. They seem to have been 
specifically targeted in the marketing strategies of the 
distributor, and most of them were used late in the 
lives of the imperforate issues, and after prepayment 




Figure 97, Green Island V. Y./MAR 19 I Stack 46x1 1.5mm two line sfrat'ghllinef with matching 1 4x1 4 mm 
"till" modified coin design canceling 3c I SSI, to Meritlen, \.ll. 
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Figure 98. < I il'l"- I! 1 1 Uiivv. Itireenhh blue 32mm CDS/ with mulching 21mm "PAID" over outlined "3," to 
Blacksinne, Maw. 



of postage became mandatory in April 1 855. Figures 
59 and 60 illustrate typical examples from the office 
at Rattlesnake. Cal. (also known as Rattlesnake Bar), 
a Placer County office reporting S351.70 in receipts 
in 1857, reflecting the fairly high volume of mail from 
the mining regions, much of it at the trans-continental 
rate of 100. The stampless cover, used in September 



1857, has a town marking with a hybrid date style, 
and a matching "PAID 10'" in a small tonic version. 
The stamped cover, used a few months earlier in 
March 1857, has the 100 Type 111 adhesive canceled 
by the same double lined circle. The strikes are 
usually very clear and bold, and sometimes even look 
"printed." The Collin & Co. advertising circular 



.A 






Figure 99. Same markings as in Figure 97. with ruling mark canceling 3c 1851, in Ithaca, N.Y. 
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Figure 100. IPSW ICH MS /Red 31mm CDS/ with Muck 22x1 2mm "PAID" in scroll over "3," to Boston, Mass. 



offered buyers of their handstamps a free bottle of 
good quality black printing ink as an incentive, which 
may explain this. 

The great majority of identifiable Collin double 
lined circle styles are found in the perforated issues 
of 1857 and 1 86 1 . The cover in Figure 6 1 epitomizes 
the transition from imperforate to perforated issues, 
used from Elmwood. III., an office in Peoria County 
reporting S201.27 in postal receipts in 1855. It is 
neatly canceled by the town marking, over a pair of 
imperforate 1 c Type II. position 49-50L2. and a single 
perforated 1c Type IV. position 5RI L . as plated by 
Stanley B. Ashbrook. probably used in 1 857. 

To recapitulate the evolution of the foregoing 
Collin styles: 

1850 - 1853 1853 - 1855 

Single line circle Small sized 
with ornaments double line 
Hanking -STATE- circle with 
24mm. Often in small square 
red. Most used type face, 
on stampless and 32-33mm. 
imperforate Usually in black 

issues Most used on 

stampless. 



1855-1866 

Large sized double 
line circle with 
larger letter type 
(date sometimes a 
hybrid-small size). 
33-34 mm. Most 
used on imperfone 
and perforated issues 
and Nesbitt 
imperforate issues envelopes, very often 
and Nesbitt uses 1857 and 
envelopes. after. 



The final shove to effect prepayment of postage 
rates came with the Act of March 3, 1855: 



Effective April I. 1855: 

Single (up to 'A oz.) domestic 

rate, not over 3,000 miles: 3t 

Single (up to Vt oz.) domestic 

rate, over 3,000 miles: 100 

prepayment required, but: 

from April 1. 1855 to Dec. 31, 1855, an ordinary 
domestic letter could be prepaid in cash (stampless) 
or by use of stamps 

from January 1 . I 856 prepayment by use of stamps 
became required. To be more precise, the requirement 
to place postage stamps on prepaid letters had been 
left within the powers of the Postmaster General in 
the Act of May 3. 1855. effective January I, 1856, 
and he acted upon it. 

Prepayment of postage with stamps was not 
required on a variety of mail under the 1855 Act, 
including: drop letters (not required until 1861), 
printed circulars (not required until 1857), ship letters, 
letters sent under the franking privilege or on official 
business, and mail to foreign destinations. 

With respect to the prepayment of the 10£ rate, 
which governed letters sent between the eastern and 
western parts of the country, the requirement to use 
postage stamps must have been interpreted rather 
loosely. Although I have not yci seen an\ explicit 
exemption from such mandatory use, the physical 
evidence, especially on letters traveling from west to 
east, suggests that, at the very least, there was 
widespread tolerance of stampless prepayment, until 
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about I 861 . This could 
be explained by chronic 
shortages of stamps in 
parts of the west, which 
necessitated the use of 
stampless markings. An 
example of this late 
stampless mail has 
already been shown, 
from Rattlesnake, Cal. 
(Figure 59). in 1857. 

I close this section on 
postal markings from 
offices who obtained 
their handstamps from 
specific private 
distributors by 
illustrating Figure 62. 
which is an envelope 





-Jg, 



Figure 101. IPSWICH Mass (Red 32mm CDS/ with Black 22x1 2mm "PAID" in scroll over "3 "canceling 
3 c I SSI, to Boston, Mass. 



originating at Hartwick, N.Y., with a claret shade 3c 
canceled by a bold strike of their Collin double lined 
circle, sent to Central Point. VI. T. (Minnesota 
Territory), where it was forwarded with a Zevely 
balloon postmark and manuscript "3" (corrected from 
"5") to Henderson. Minn. Terr., in 1 855, during the 9 
month interim period between mandatory prepayment 
and the mandatory prepayment by use of stamps. 

The U.S. territories and the western part of the 
U.S. had many relatively new and small offices, which 
resulted in the use of privately acquired and 



sometimes unusual handstamps. The State of Texas 
to some extent fits this profile, although its position 
was somewhat anomalous, h had been an independent 
political entity until late I H45 ( republic I. a distinction 
it shares only with Hawaii, and had struggled with its 
own independent postal system. Its population was 
sparse, in what was mainly a huge wilderness, and 
had only a few, mostly small and middle-sized offices. 
Figures 63 and 64 illustrate covers which originated 
in one of the "larger" offices, Montgomery, Txs, the 
county seat of Montgomery Co. The stampless use 




Figure 102. IPSWICH Muss /Reil 32mm CDS/ with Muck 20x14mm "PAID/3" common stock style, to Ureal 
Falls, A'.H. 
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Figure 103. MOUNT AIRY MD. /Black J I mm CDS/ with matching 27mm "PAID" in ribbon over Roman style "III." to 
Westminster. Maryland 



is a folded letter with their small circular datestamp 
and matching Roman "V." used in 1849. The same 
town marking, but in red this time, was used in 
February 1852 with a 3e 1851 orange brown stamp, 
canceled with a matching 10 bar grid. The town 



marking was obviously a holdover from earlier times, 
custom-made and privately acquired, but the grid 
appears to be standard government supplied issue, 
and could be since this office's 1851 receipts totaled 
S347.01 . which is a fairly substantial amount from a 






Figure 104. WESTMORELAND DEPOT N.H. /Blue 32mm CDS/ with matching I0xl5mm "3" with negative "PAID" wit/tilt. In South 
Woodstock, Vermont 
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F/i'Mre /«5. W ESTMORELAND DEPOT V.//. /B/kc .?/»»« COS/ M** matching 10x15mm wvV/t negative "PAID" within, two strikes 
deleted with ins., and 19x8mm fancy box with negative "FREE," to Royatton. Mass. 




Figure Kid. Same markings as on Figure 104, "PAID in J" measures 1 fix 1 6mm and cancels h IX?/, in l.e Roy, \ew IijcA 
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Figure 107, "Westmoreland Depot NH Jan. 17" ms. town marking, used with brown H.5xl 5mm "3" with negative "PAID" within (different 
hands tamp than in Figures 104, 105 and 106), to Hruttlehoro, It, 



place that is not exactly well-known today. 

Holdovers from earlier times are sometimes found 
in non-standard forms or configurations. Many of 
these are well documented in the front section of 
Simpson s U.S. Postal Markings 1851-61, previously 



mentioned, Figures 65 and 66 illustrate a pair of covers 
originating in Lawrenceville, NX, a middle-sized office 
of Mercer Co. The stampless use is on a folded letter 
dated 1838. Before 1845 straight line town markings 
are encountered quite frequently, in fact it was the 





Figure 108. BRATTLEBORO VL I Black 30mm CDS/ with matching 1 2x1 2.5mm "3" with negative •PAID' 
within, fa Indianapolis, Indiana 
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figure 10V, Same markings as in Figure 107. except in re J, rating mark canceling 3c I SSI, to Philadelphia. Pa. 



earliest configuration for handstamped markings, 
dating back into the 1 8* century. But by 1 853, the 
date of use of the straight! ine canceling the 3c 1851 
on a small lady"s cover, this style was definitely 
archaic, if not obsolete. Such uses arc predominantly 
from smaller offices. The 1853 receipts at this office 
totaled $215.01. This pair came from two slightly 



different devices, the one canceling the stamp having 
larger letters, so it would seem the postmaster was 
faithful only to the general style, antiquated as it was. 

The next trio. Figures 67, 68 and 69 illustrate a 
succession of non-standard markings from Warwick, 
N.Y.. a middle-sized office of Orange Co. The first is a 
folded leitersheet used ca. 1849-50 with a roughl) 




Figure 111). BRA TTI. EBOROUGH Vt. [Black 33mm C/>S/ with mulching 20mm combination " PAID/3" within 13-bar 
grid bounded by a double outer tine circle, to Sortltfield, Mass. 
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eircular town marking but with no outer eircle (rimless), 
with matching bold "PAID" and "5" rating marks. Next 
is an antiquated small siraightline with similarly 
oriented "PAID" and "3" rating marks, used ca. 1 852. 
on a folded lettersheet. Finally, a use of the same 
siraightline used on a brownish carmine 3c 1851 
adhesive, on a small embossed lady's cover, probably 
used in 1 852. The stamp is canceled with crossed 
"PAID" markings, the "PAID" being from the same 
handstamp as shown on the stampless examples. All 
the markings are in a watery blue color, and each town 
marking is dated to some extent in manuscript. The 
1 853 receipts of the office totaled S209.3 I . 

The pair. Figures 70 and 71 . is notable for several 
reasons. The small office at Tonica. La Salle Co.. 111., 
used a straightline town marking very late in the 
stampless period. You will recall that after 
prepayment of postage became mandatory on April 
1, 1855 there was a nine month period, lasting until 
December 31. 1855 when such use could be 
stampless. i.e.. paid in cash. After that the use of 
adhesives was required. Both of these covers were 
used during the transitional period. This town marking 
has at least two unusual features: The handstamps 
lacked a state designation which was added in 
manuscript, and have for (he 1 850s a fairly early year- 
dated date line. In fact, the use of a year date in the 
town marking between IS5I and 1854 is so 
uncommon that there has been speculation that it was 
prohibited, although 1 have never come across any 
official document, record or correspondence that 
addresses this issue, and 1 have been on the alert for 
it. The practice of using year dates only resumed in 
1 855. and quickly became a common feature of town 
markings. The type face of the Tonica marking is very 
similar to the bold Ionic style, and was used by at 
least one other office (Wenona. Ind.), so it is possible 
that it was acquired from Collin & Co. On the 
adhesive use. the siraightline is also used as a 
eanceler. but the postmaster still fell compelled to 
squeeze in the state designation in manuscript, 
awkwardly placed as it was. Both covers are the dark 
buff or brownish envelopes (cheap wood pulp) that 
become increasingly common during the I 850s. The 
1855 receipts at Tonica totaled SI 45 .48. 

Straightline town markings were used in a few 
western offices during the period, and they have a 
flavor of their own. Many of these offices have 
unfamiliar names today, but because they were 
connected with mining during the 1 840s and '50s they 
were not really "small." Figures 72 and 73 illustrate 
a pair of envelopes with two different straightlines 



from Columbia CaL. in Tuolumne Co.. both used ca. 
1 853-54. The stampless example in two lines with 
large bold letters has a "PAID 6" in circle, paying 
the over 3.000 miles rate for a single letter. The 
adhesive cover is a bit more complicated. Apparently 
it was originally rated "10" as an unpaid letter going 
across the country to Miss., but the sender produced 
a 3j8 stamp and the post office accepted the letter as 
partially prepaid, obliterated die "10" with a small 
squarish grid with diagonal lines, and re-rated the 
cover as "5" collect, and applied the small single line 
straightline town marking as a eanceler. Both styles 
were dated in manuscript. Both uses are on cheap 
brownish wood pulp envelopes. The 1853 receipts, 
which is only partial, was a whopping S946.35. 

An extremely unusual manner of postmarking 
letters was to have them printed, or partially printed, 
usually as part of some mass mailing. Only a half 
dozen or so different offices are recorded as having 
printed town markings during the 1850s. Figures 74 
and 75 illustrate the printed straightline of 
Proctorsville, Vt.. in Windsor Co., which was used 
during the entire lifetime of the 1 85 1 issue, though it 
could hardly be called common. The type face is an 
antiquated Old English with a fancy script type 
dateline with space for insertion of the day and part 
of the year in manuscript. This latter practice is 
sometimes called "indexing." Both examples show 
that the use of print was a part of a convenience 
feature, in fulfilling a legal requirement of sending 
reports to the town clerks of various Vermont towns. 
The stampless example, sent in April 1 850. was sent 
with a flourish and a manuscript "5" collect rating. 
The adhesive use was sent at the end of the life of the 
1851 issue, is postmarked with a totally redundant 
and standard circular date stamp. It is almost 
endearing to see that the postmaster still felt 
compelled to index the date of the printed marking, 
and also canceled the very weary 30 1851 stamp with 
a few pen strokes, in conformity with the regulations 
first issued in 1 847. No time was saved here, and this 
was a fairly large office, reporting S553.66 in postal 
receipts in 1851. These primitive printed markings 
could be considered the ancestors of precancels. 
permits and meter markings. 

Of course there were other unusual configurations 
in use during this period. Figures 76, 77 and 78 
illustrate markings from the office at Triangle, N.Y. 
in Broome County. The first, used ca. 1 852, on a small 
black-edged mourning envelope, shows that they 
capitalized on their name to use a triangular format 
for their town marking, though the rating mark is a 
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bit less interesting. Both markings are obviously 
custom-made, for a small office whose 1853 receipts 
were only $7! ,57, The second cover is a grayish blue 
folded letter with a 3c 1851 in the brownish carmine 
shade with a claret tint, used in 1852, the stamp 
canceled by a "PAID" handstamp. The third of this 
trio shows that this office soon abandoned their 
unusual town marking for a more standard circular 
marking, this being used in 1853 on an envelope, with 
a matching bold "PAID 3" rating mark. While these 
later markings are less exceptional, they are in a type 
face which is not associated with any standard stock 
style, and were probably acquired privately, or custom 
made. 

The next trio. Figures 79, 80 and 81, shows a 
succession of markings used at another small office 
using town markings of non-standard types. 
Orfordville, N.H., of Grafton Co., is first represented 
by an 1849 cover illustrating the large blue arc town 
marking, dated in manuscript, and rated with a 
matching bold "5." It is used on a small embossed 
lady's envelope, ungummed flap sealed by a wax 
wafer. The same town marking is next found used 
with a 30 1851 stamp in a brownish carmine shade, 
on an 1853 bluish folded letter, the adhesive canceled 
with an irregularly stamped "PAID 3" rating mark. 
At some time, probably around 1855, this office 
abandoned their elegant arcs and acquired a Collin 
double lined circle handstamp that produced 
impressions so perfect that they appear to be printed. 
Orfordville's 1853 receipts were reported at only 
S37.78. so it is probable that all of their handstamps 
were acquired from private sources at their own 
expense. 

During the classic period the use of devices thai 
produced negative figures or lettering instead of the 
typical positive elements comprised only a tiny 
fraction of the total. Figures 82 and 83 illustrate one 
of the more "common" examples, from the Camden 
Co. office at Haddon field. N.J., with their negative 
letter town marking bounded by outer and inner lines 
and dated in manuscript. The stampless cover is on a 
plain white envelope, used ca. 1852, with an 
ungummed flap sealed with a wafer. The "PAID 3" is 
not a stock type, rather crude in an oddly elegant way. 
The cover with the 30 1851 issue was used in 1853. 
is on a similar envelope, is also dated in manuscript, 
which matches the pen cancels on the adhesive. This 
office reported receipts of S2 12.96 in 1853, so it was 
a middle-sized operation, but for some reason the 
postmaster opted for non-standard devices acquired 
from a local source, and dated and canceled his mail 



in a rather time-consuming and laborious manner. 

The negative town marking used at the Cattaraugus 
Co. office of Otto, N. Y. was quite similar, except that 
the date within the marking is made up with type in 
the usual manner and is bounded only by an outer 
line. The stampless example. Figure 84, may have been 
used later than the adhesive cover. Figure 85. It is on 
a buff env elope. The handstamp shows some sign of 
wear and is rated the old fashioned way. in manuscript. 
The 3c 1 85 1 is canceled with the town marking, was 
used ca. 1 853 on a small white envelope, ungummed 
flap sealed with a wax wafer. The impression of the 
marking is quite complete. The 1853 receipts totaled 
SI 36.84, and at that level we see a rather exotic and 
probably locally acquired product. 

The use of Roman numerals in rating marks is also 
somewhat exotic, but quite common from July 1845 
through the early 1 850s. Hundreds, if not thousands, 
of offices used them at one time or another. Their use 
as canceling devices, however, was not nearly as 
common. Figures 86 and 87 illustrate the use of 
Roman numeral rating marks soon after the 
appearance of the 1 85 1 issues. The use from Canfield, 
0., a Mahoning Co. office is on a Plate t Early 30 
stamp, used in the second week of use, with criss- 
crossed Roman III of a crude, simple style, on a bluish 
folded lettersheet. Canfield was a fairly active office 
with S444.67 in receipts in 1851. Its town marking is 
from standard metal type, but the rating mark is very 
unusual and prnhnbh acquired local l\ and clicaph 
to meet the needs of the new rate. 

The use of a 30 rating mark with a railroad route 
agent marking is a great oddity, though use of this as 
a canceler makes some sense. In this case the blue 
markings of the BOSTON & FITCH BURG R.R.. a line 
operating along 234 miles oftrack from Boston, Mass. 
to Burlington, Vt.. were applied to a blue envelope, 
ungummed flap sealed w ith a wax wafer. The stamp is 
a Plate 5 Early orange brown with a reddish tint, and 
the Roman III is enclosed in a circle. It looks like a 
large bar grid, but is clearly a Roman numeral. It is a 
fair question whether this marking was ever intended 
to rate stampless letters, paid in cash, since as far as 
railroad agents were concerned, this practice was 
definitely discouraged, probably to prevent train 
robberies, and by 1 852 it was actually prohibited. The 
use of this or any other "PAID 3" on a stampless 
railroad cover would be a great but subtle rarity. 

The use of rating stamps as cancelers was common 
enough that there are many interesting variations. 
Figures 88 and 89 illustrate the large "PAID 3" used 
at the Worcester Co. office at Leominster. Ms. The 
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figure HI. CE.MTRE-SANDH ICH NH {Slack 32mm CDS, nith matching 1 4x211 "3 " with negative "PAID" within, to Centre Conway, 
N.H. 



stampless cover is an I 853 grayish blue lettersheet. 
The same marking cancels a 30 1851, also used in 
1853 on a blue folded lettersheet. This office's 
receipts in this year were reported at 5971.66, so it 
was a large operation. The circular town marking is 
standard government issue from a metal instrument, 
but the rating mark is more unusual, and was probably 
custom made for the long time postmaster, Charles 
H. Coburn, who became a dedicated user of rating 
marks as cancelers. He must have been what would 
be called today a "'neat freak." for he carefully applied 
numeral rating marks, usually "3," to stamps into the 
1860s, so carefully that they have sometimes been 
described as precancels. He also used an array of 
adhesive labels with auxiliary markings in the late 
'50s and early '60s, beyond the scope of this survey, 
but all pointing to unusual tastes and a somewhat 
compulsive nature. 

Figures 90 and 91 illustrate a somewhat fancier 
configuration of the "PAID/3" of Vershire, Vt„ an 
Orange Co. office that reported S I 14,30 receipts in 



1853. The style is a bit crude, with an odd bar 
interposed between the "PAID" and "3." Both covers 
were sent ca. 1 853 on blue tinted lettersheets. The 
town marking has the day date added in manuscript, 
and it and the rating stamp were surely privately and 
locally acquired. All markings are in dark blue. 

July 1. 1 85 1, the key date for philatelists interested 
in the issue of that year, also saw the introduction of 
a small silver coin, sometimes called a "trime" (and 
more popularly and imaginatively called "fish scales"), 
whose reverse side depicted a Roman 111 surrounded 
by an ornamental "C" (for "cent"). This classic design 
inspired several post offices to have rating 
handstamps based on the same design, or some 
derivative of it. Figure 92 is a white folded lettersheet 
franked with an orange brown 3 c 1 85 1 stamp, canceled 
by a blue Vincennes, Ind. town marking, as well as a 
strike of their trime rating mark. This marking 
realistically reproduces the size and actual design of 
the coin, and on a stampless cover would have 
required the addition of a "PAID" to indicate the 
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Figure 112. (CENTRE SANDWICH, :\.H.), no town marking, same rating mark as in Figure 111) canceling Ic 1851. used mi drop 
teller 10 Centre Sandwich, .\.H. 




Figure 113. CENTER-SANDWICH Ml /Blue 32mm CDS/ with matching 25x2 1 mm "PAID/3." rather crude, to Tumworth, N.H. 
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Figure 114. SCHA (iff TICOKE N-Y. {Green 34mm CDS{ 
within, to Clay, ;V, ¥. 

status of the rating. 1 have included as an inset an 
off-cover 30 stamp canceled with a similar marking 
in black, which shows this intricate design in better 
detail (town of origin unknown). Vincennes, an office 
of Knox Co., with 1 85 1 receipts of $ 1 6 1 1 .77, was a 
very large office. As usual, for such a conjunction, 
their town marking appears to be from standard metal 
government issue, while the coin design rating mark 



with matching 12x1 3 mm "3" with negative "PAID" 

must have been a privately acquired job, in use for 
only a short period after the release of the 1 85 1 issue. 
It is very scarce, and was replaced by ordinary 
markings soon after. 

Several offices used the new 30 coin design as a 
point of departure, which is to say their rating stamps 
incorporated the distinctive "C III" feature, without 
being exact repiicas, so they are derivative, fa the 






7,7 
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Figure 115, Same town marking as in Figure 1 14 with matching 20mm b-har grid canceling it I SHI, to Ketchams 
Corners, ;V. V. 
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Figure I 16. CANTON. Mi / Black 31mm CDS/ with mulching irregular 22mm negative lettered 'PAID/3, " to New 
Orleans. La. 



ease of the markings used at So. Craftsbury, Vt., a 
small Orleans Co. office, they included "PAID." thus 
obviating the need to use a separate handstamp to 
validate the rate. Figures 93, 94, 95 and 96 comprise 
a quartet, showing something of a transition in the 
town marking, which is an early Collin & Co. product, 
with the - Vt- with dash ornaments on either side (not 
always clear). This office underwent a transition in 



its name and location, a complicated affair which is 
amusingly recounted in George Slawson's Vermont 
postal history hook. 5 The first two are on lady's 
covers, and show that the "SO," was removed to 
change the name to "CRAFTSBURY"; the third 
cover, which is most unusual, shows the "SO." 
reinstated in manuscript, used on a brown envelope, 
ungummed flap, sealed with a wax wafer. During this 




Figure 1/7. Same town marking as in Figure 116 with mulching irregular 23mm negative lettered "PAID/3" canceling 
3c /SSI. from u humktamp different from that in Figure lift, la New Orleans. La. 
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Figure 118. BRADFORD ft. /Blue M5mm CDS/ with matching 28mm. negotiate tetter "PAIDZ-i- 
with fancy Jleurons, to Stoddard, N.B. 



transition, which occurred in the period 1 852-54. they 
remained faithful to their coin-inspired rating stamp, 
which like all such was a custom-made job. Not 
surprisingly, they also used it as a canceling device, 
as seen on the final cover, franked with a 3c stamp in 
the brownish carmine shade with a claret tint, and 
used in 1852, with the town marking in its earliest 
state. The flap on the brown envelope is ungummed, 
and was sealed with a wax wafer. The 1 853 receipts were 
SI 18.66, so it is likely that all their postmarking devices 
were privately acquired. All the markings are in blue. 
Exotic combinations with the coin type are 



exemplified by Figure 97. showing the simple but bold 
CIII from Green Island, N.Y., an Albany Co. office, 
used ca. 1 854-55 on an oblong lady's cover. This is a 
double oddity since their town marking was an 
obsolete straightline style. 1 855 receipts were S 1 82.00, 
so this is almost a middle-sized operation. It is not 
entirely clear whether the CHI was used as a rating 
mark, it is insufficient as such, lacking a "PAID," and 
I have never seen it used stampless. It does make 
quite a spectacular canceler, however, and is 
consistent with the oddities originating at smaller 
offices who had their devices custom-made. 



+ 8 £' 





Figure 119, Same town marking as in Figure 115 with matching 11x12mm Roman style "I" canceling 
3 c 1851, to Greensboro, Vermont 
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Figure 120. AURORA iV.K (Black 30mm CDS/ with matching 28x25 "beehive" shaped taring mark "PAID/3" with negative figures and 
fancy detail, to St. Johnsbsiiy, Vermont 



Middle-sized offices, entitled to receive their 
devices at government expense, are found using rating 
marks in odd configurations quite frequently. Figures 
98 and 99 illustrate one such case, that of the 
Worcester Co. office at Clappville, Mass.. whose 
1 853 receipts were a healthy $339.27. Both examples 
are on blue folded lettersheets. used in 1852 and 1853, 
respectively. The markings are in greenish blue. The 
unusual rating mark has a "PAID" crossing the 
outlined numeral, and has a vaguely "coin-like" look 
to it. Surprisingly, it is not a one-off, custom-made 
product, but a stock style used at several different, 
wide-spread offices. Therefore, it is possible that it 
was supplied by a government contractor, as pan of 
the fulfillment of their entitlement to devices at 
government expense. 

A closely related style of rating mark crosses the 
numeral with a "PAID" inside a fancy scroll. Figures 
100, 101 and 102 illustrate a transition in the large 
Essex County office at Ipswich. Mass.. whose 1853 
receipts were S841.82. The first is used on a buff 
envelope, ungummed flap sealed with a wax wafer, 
ca. 1 852-53. The town marking, in red, is an antiquated 
style, probably from a metal device, with the day date 
in manuscript. The beautiful rating mark is in black 



with a fairly detailed scroll. Although til her examples 
of the general style from other offices are known, this 
is the only office using this precise configuration, 
and it can be assumed to be a custom-made job. It is 
a bit surprising to see such a large office date their 
marking in manuscript and apply town marking and 
rating device in two different colored inks. No time 
was saved doing this. The second cover, on a white 
lady's envelope, was used in August 1853, by which 
lime the office was using a town marking in the usual, 
common style of government supplied metal stamps, 
but still in red. with the fancy rating stamp in black, 
serving as a canceler. The final cover, a blue lettersheet 
used in October 1853, indicates that the fancy rating 
mark was soon replaced by a common stock style arc 
"PAID" over "3," used as a canceler like its fancy 
predecessor, with the town marking in red. as before, 
and the rating mark in black, the only thing that 
remained the same in this sad devolution to prosaic 
government-supplied styles. 

Related to the above, but in its own category, is 
the only example of a Roman numeral rating mark 
crossed by an enscrolled PAID, Figure 103, from the 
Carroll Co. office at Mount Airy. Md., used on a buff 
envelope, ca. 1852-54. The 1853 receipts were only 
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Figure 121. Same town marking as in Figure II?. weakly struck, with matching 26mitt rating mark "5" With negative figure and fancy 
scoring, to Scipiavitle. .V. Y. 



$76.7 1 , and both town marking and rating mark appear 
to have come from custom-made devices. As this is 
the only recorded example of the fancy rating device, 
it has not been seen as a canceler of adhesives. but 
certainly would have created some dandy looking 
covers if it had ever been enlisted into such service! 

An even fancier method of combining "PAID" with 
the numeral 3 is to have it as a negative element within 
the numeral. Figures 104, 105. 106 and 107 illustrate 
this style used at the small Cheshire Co. office at 
Westmoreland Depot, N.H., with 1853 receipts of 
S50.70. This quartet is not necessarily presented in 
the order in which they were used, which in the 
absence of dated contents or docketing is not always 
easy to determine. The first is on an orange lady's 
cover with a town marking in one of the many Zevely 
styles, from one of his wooden handslamps, with a 
vt> ii>li rating slump, all m blue. Next is a brown 
envelope, ungummed flap sealed with the usual wax 
wafer. The town marking is an unusual style with 
small letters, probably custom-made and dated 
entirely in manuscript. As it was sent to a postmaster, 
the fancy rating mark (two strikes) have been crossed 
out, and a fancy negative "FREE" in a serrated 
rectangle sent this letter along its way. The third 



example shows the same unusual town marking 
combined with the rating mark used as a canceler of 
a 3c" brownish carmine, again on a brown envelope 
of the type previously described. In this instance only, 
the day dale has been added in manuscript. The final 
cover, again a brown envelope of the ungummed flap 
variety, is an oddity. The prev ious rating marks were 
in blue. This one was produced from a different, much 
cruder handstamp and cancels the stamp in homemade 
brown ink. The town marking is entirely in 
manuscript. Without being dogmatic about it, I would 
suggest that the logical order of use was Figure 107, 
106, 105 and 104, or the reverse of the order of 
presentation. 

The large Windham Co. office of Brattleboro, Vt, 
aKo used t he negative "PAID" in M 3" Style, having 
acquired this rating device soon after the new rates 
went into effect in 1851. Figures 108, 1 09 and 1 10 
illustrate usages from there, the 1851 receipts of 
which totaled an impressive $2,945.53. First is a 
lady's cover, with government issue metal dateslamp 
and fancy rating stamp, both in black, ll is possible 
that this is a second week use in 1851, but more likely 
an 1852 or later use. The second cover is definitely 
an 1851 use (July 24, during the first month) on a 3c 1 
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orange brown Plate 1 Early stamp, the same 
handstamps. but in red, with the rating mark used as 
a canceler, on a brown envelope, ungummed Hap and 
wax seat. The third Brattleboro cover is one of the 
great curiosities of the classic period. Used ca. 1 854- 
55. it has a different, but standard, government issue 
metal date stamp, but its 3e stamp is canceled by a 
"PAID 3" within a grid bounded by a double circle. 
This is the only example I have seen where the device 
was deliberately designed to serve either as a rater of 
stampless covers, or as a canceler of adhesives. Its 
rarity suggests that it was used very briefly, and it 
certainly was something that this large active office 
acquired privately, with time-saving in mind, perhaps 
even experimental in nature. I have not seen il used 
on a stampless cover. 

Figures 111,112 and 1 1 3 illustrate yet another trio 
of covers, this time from a middle-sized office in 
Carroll Co.. Centre-Sandwich, N.H., which used the 
negative "PAID" in "3" style. The first is a blue folded 
letter sheet used in 1 85 1 . The town marking appears 
to be from metal type, and may be government 
supplied. The large fancy rating mark, as usual, must 
have been from a private, local source. The second 
cover is a buff envelope, ca. 1 851-52, with the same 
rating mark used as a canceler of a I e Type II 
adhesive, position 62L2. on a drop letter. Like many 



drop letters, it lacks a town marking: one comprehends 
the usage only by the rate and the address. By 1852, 
the year of the third cover, it appears that this office 
abandoned their fancy negative marking while still 
using their metal town marking (now somewhat worn). 
The "PAID 3" rating mark on this blue folded 
lettersheet appears to have come from a rather crude 
wooden handstamp, and while not completely 
uninteresting, lacks the elegance of their earlier 
negative marking. The 1851 receipts at Centre- 
Sandwich were S258.82. 

Despite the Postal Regulations encouraging the use 
of black printer's ink to cancel stamps (and by 
extension, for all postmarking), a wide range of 
colored inks seems to have been used, and tolerated. 
Blue and red markings are quite common, but beyond 
that we begin to find more unusual colors and shades 
in use during the period, figures I 14 and 1 15 illustrate 
the brilliant green postmarks used at Schaghticokc. 
N.Y.. a large active office in Rensselear Co., 1853 
receipts totaling S574. 1 8 ( 1 85 1 receipts incomplete). 
The stampless cover is a buff envelope, ungummed 
Hap with a patent seal, and sports a bold fancy "3" 
with negative "PAID," quite similar in size and 
configuration to that used at Brattleboro, Vt. The CDS 
appears to be from a government issued metal 
handstamp. which created an especially clear and 




Figure 122. Same town marking as in Figure 117, distorted and weakly struck, with remarkable matching 33x23 rating mark "P-A-l-D/ 
i" with each negative figure in a separate Mock, to Lansingville, Sew York 
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sharp impression. The rating mark probably was 
custom-made, possibly from the same source as the 
Brattleboro handstamp. The likely year of use was 
1852. The adhesive example has an orange brown 
stamp used on a similar envelope, wax -sealed, the 
stamp tied by a six-bar grid, probably metal faced 
and of government origin. It was used about a week 
and a half earlier, in 1 852. In my experience, the color 
of inks used on handstamps during this period ran 
from most/least common, "very approximately" as 
follows: 



black 


> 50% 


blue 


> 30% 


red 


> 10% 


brown {including 




writing ink} 


< 3% 


green 


< 2% 


magenta 


<1% 


true orange 


l"„ 


violet 


< 1% 


ultramarine 


< 1% 


olive 


< 1% 


true yellow 


< 1% 



Contributing factors in the individual postmasters' 
decisions as to which particular color or colors to 
use at their offices would have included: the desire 
to comply with official regulations: their opinions as 
to which colors effectively canceled the current 
adhesives; the availability of inks and dye stuffs; their 
imprecision of colored markings seen on incoming 
mail and their desire to imitate them: and pure 
whimsey, artistic and otherwise. 

Negative rating marks are not really typical of the 
period: 1 doubt they comprised even a small fraction 
of one per cent of the total in use between 1851 and 
1856. They are quite striking and fancy and catch 
one's eye. None of them are stock types, and all of 
them would appear to be custom-made, and probably 
local in origin. They were not, however, strictly the 
products of small offices. Figures 116 and 117 
illustrate the negative "PAID 3" of Canton. Miss., a 
large office of Madison Co., whose 1853 receipts 
were S 1 .247.09. The stampless cover is a blue folded 
lettcrsheet used in 1854 with a town marking from a 
metal device. Canton used several different negative 
rating handstamps during the 1 850s. The cover with 
the adhesive has a similar, but different, rating mark 
used as the canceler of a 3c stamp, Plate 3 from the 
"Three Rows" (position 89L3). probably used 1854- 
55. This handstamp. which may have been made of 
wood, shows considerable wear and distortion. It is 
used on a brown envelope. Both covers come from 



the famous Buchannon Carroll & Co. 
correspondence, the most important find of mainly 
Southern originating covers from the 1850s. 

The office at Bradford. Vt., in Orange Co.. was 
also large and active, with 1855 receipts reported at 
SI. 159. 13. Figures 118 and 119 illustrate, first, a 
beautiful negative rating mark used on an 1855 lady's 
cover. The datestamp is the usual government 
supplied handstamp made of metal, as one would 
expect from an office of this size. The markings are 
in dark blue. The rating mark shows some texture and 
may have been from a wooden stamp. Whoever 
custom-made it had a little artistic bent and included 
in addition to the stylish negative ""PAID 3" some 
hand-like ornaments flanking the numeral. This office 
also used a negative 5 rating mark on their collect 
mail. The cover with the adhesive shows that they 
used a bold Roman V as a canceler, what I have 
referred to as an inappropriate use. I have not seen 
this marking used on a stampless cover, but it may be 
a holdover from the 1 845-5 1 rate period. It is, of 
course, a custom-made item, and the use of any 
Roman numeral style as a canceler during this period 
is a rarity. 

My final assemblage. Figures 120, 121. 122 and 
123 illustrates the fact that at a very few offices the 
artists' bent transformed the mundane process of 
rating the mail into a minor American folk craft. The 
postmaster at the Cayuga Co. office of Aurora, N. Y., 
Charles Campbell, had custom-made a group of 
negative rating handstamps which are unique in 
design. The first, used in 1852 has the "PAID 3" in a 
beehive-like configuration, with many finely scored 
lines. The second, also from 1852. has the collect 5 
rate in a circle, also with fine scoring. The third has 
each element of "P-A-l-D-3" in its own negative 
block, arranged artistically as an arced "PAID 3," and 
used in 1852-53. What is a little surprising is that 
this office was quite large and aetive. Its 1 85 1 receipts 
lolalcil $752. '9, Mr. t amok: 1 1 docs mil seem to have 
cared about his tow n marking. It appears to be an old 
metal handstamp, producing impressions that were 
often quite poor. The final cover reflects the transition 
to adhesive use, has a 3? orange brown from Plate 2 
Early (position 1 4L2 f }, sent rather late, in June 1 852. 
The canceler is a circle, finely scored {like the rating 
stamps) so that it is composed of numerous fine 
diamonds. Dr. Carroll Chase's note is still on the face 
of this cover, in his tiny handwriting, and he proclaims 
it a "rare & handsome obliteration," and so it is. All 
of these covers are folded letter sheets, except the 
third, which is a lady's envelope. It would seem that 
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Figure 1 2 J. Same town marking as in Figure It 7, faintly struck, with matching 26mm grid comprised of many small diamonds created 
by scoring, to Macedon, N. K 



the size of the post office was often irrelevant. What 
ultimately mattered was the presence of an inspired 
individual, operating at a time before dreary 
standardization took its toll on artistic license. 
Happily, the early 1850s seem to have had quite a 
few such individuals. 

Endnotes 

'Charles L. Towle, Railroad Postmarks of the 
United States, 1861 to 1886: A Catalog of Railroad 
Mail Routes and Markings ( Federal sburg, MD: U.S. 



Philatelic Classics Society. Inc. 1986). p. xi. 

-George Ward Linn. The Paid Markings on the 
Three Cent U.S. Stamp of 1861 (Sidney. OH: George 
W. Linn Co., 1955 ). 

'George C, Slawson, A Brief History of the 
Postqfflces in the Town of Crafts bury. Vermont (South 
Burlington, Vt.: Vermont Philatelic Society, 1959). 
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Part VI IB. 

Domestic Postal Rates 1851-1855 

by Hubert C. Skinner and Don Richardson 




1 %» J 

Figure I. A single letter sent from Philadelphia to Men- York mi "J VI- 2" /!S5I/, the second day 
of the lien- 1851 issue. The it stamp is an early orange brown (Scott No. 10). plated us position 
IS from the right pane of Plate One Early, /his i\ a handsome example of the new prepaid single 
letter rare. 



Introduction 

The Postal Act of 3 March 1851 not only reduced 
postage for prepaid letters, but dramatically altered the 
rate structure for the domestic mails. In the early decades 
of (he 1 Wi century, domestic letter rales remained quite 
expensive as they had been since early Colonial times. 
Earlier, the Postal Act of 3 March 1 845 (effective I July) 
had sharply reduced letter rates within the United States 
and had authorized local postmasters to prepare and 
issue adhesive stamps valid only at their own offices. 
Then, the Postal Act of 3 March 1 847 authorized the 
first issue of United States adhesive postage stamps 
(valid at all offices), Further, from I July 1845, letters 
were to be rated by weight (per 'A ounce), replacing the 
previous method of charging by the number of sheets. 
The new rates { I July 1 845) were: 

Letter Rates per % Ounce 

Under 300 miles 5 cents 

Over 300 miles 10 cents 

Local Letters ( Drop Letters) 2 cents 



Delivered by Carrier, an 

additional 2 cents 

Circulars, per sheet 2 cents 

Letters and printed matter carried by private steamers 
not under postal contract ("out of the mails") were to be 
charged by the postmasters at receiving offices at the 
same rate as if the; had been carried in the ( .S. mails, hi 
1 847, the West Coast rate. 400 (lo or from any place on 
the Pacific Coast within the territory of the United States), 
w as introduced. In 1 848. the single letter rate for letters 
w ithin California was fixed at \2'M; the transcontinental 
rate, 40*. was continued. The Postal Act of 3 March 
1849 eliminated the triple letter rate, by changing the 
rate increment to two additional rates per ounce for letters 
weighing more than one ounce. 

The Reduced Rates-Effective 1 July 1851 

The Postal Act of 3 March 1851 (effective 1 July 
1851) sharply reduced domestic single letter rates once 
again i f prepaid by the sender (sec Figures I, 2 and 3). 
The rates for unpaid single letters were unchanged (see 
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Figure 2. A single letter from 
"BR IDG EM' A TER/Ms. ' ' to Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, prepaid with a strip of 
three Ic stamps, positions 58-59-60 
from the right pane of Plate One Late 
(Scott No. 9). Many letters were franked 
with three Ic stamps to prepay the single 
letter rate. The stamps are obliterated 
with a nine har grid, struck in greenish 
blue; the postmark is struck in red. 



Figure 3. Another single rate letter 
franked with three separated Ic stamps 
from Plate One Late (Scott ,\'o. 9) 
artistically (or carelessly) arranged on 
a cover with an embossed corner card 
of the St. Charles Hotel in Sew Orleans. 




1 
4 



Louisiana. Inter-city single rate 
covers prepaid with I c stamps are 
relatively common. This usage, 
••FEB/11/1857," is late in the 
imperforate period; by Inly 1857, 
perforated stamps were in use. 



F igure 4. A folded tetter addressed 
to South H'indham, Connecticut, 
mailed unpaid at New York City 



/' ■ on the first day of the new rates. 



Even though this is a first day cover, 
dated "JUL/l" /I85I/, the letter 
is not prepaid, and the penalty rate 
of 5c for unpaid single letters 
results in the same rate of postage 
as that which prevailed in the 
previous rate period. It is possible 
that the sender was not aware of 
the new reduced rate for prepaid 
mail. 
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Figure 5. A double rate folded letter from "BEL VEDERE/IU." to Rockford /Illinois/ prepaid by a vertical pair 
of Sf stamps, positions 40-50 from the Right pane of Plate Two Early (Seott No. 10). The stamps show a 
double center line at right and are canceled by a criss-cross green grid with the postmark also struck hi green 
ink. The usage is December /1 851/ and the color of the pair of stamps is orange brown. 



Figure 4). This was an attempt by the United States 
Post Office to encourage prepayment by charging less, 
as the initial step toward requiring the sender to prepay 
the postage. Payment upon delivery was an entrenched 
custom, which had prevailed for centuries, doubtless 
due largely to the uncertainty that any letter actual Iv 
would reach its destination. Thus, either voluntary or 



compulsory prepayment was an unwelcome facton only 
substantial savings could turn the tide and gain the 
support of postal patrons. A further reduction in the 
single letter rate was effected by increasing tenfold the 
distance for which the single letter was to be charged. 
The rate for a letter sent to a destination more than 300 
mites away (but less than 3,000 miles) now cost only 




Figure 6. The 6c transcontinental rale (more than i,0(IO miles prepaid) shown by a folded letter from "SAN 
FRANCISCO/CAL." to Boston, Massachusetts, ft is franked by a bisected 12c stamp (Scott No. 17) used on "// 
AUG" 11853/ to prepay this rale. Note the inverted "1" in the postmark. 
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Figure 7, Another cover from San Fruneisvu, with a 12c 
transcontinental letter rate, addressed to Sew Bedford, Ai 
letter shown in f igure ti with a bisec ted 12c stamp paying 

one rate instead of two. an additional saving of fifty per 
cent. The new lower letter rates as set in Section 1 of the 
Postal Act of 3 March 1851 (effective 1 July 1851 JcTrom 
and after the thirtieth day of June 1851 ") were: 

Letter Rates per '/z Ounce 



Single letter, not exceeding 

3,000 miles, prepaid 3 cents 

Single letter, not exceeding 

3.000 miles, not prepaid 5 ecus 

Single letter, more than 3.000 

miles, prepaid 6 cents 

Single letter, more than 3.000 

miles, not prepaid 1 cents 

Double letters double rates 

Drop letters 1 cent 

Advertised letters 1 cent additional 



Printed Matter-Unsealed Circulars, 
Newspapers, Pamphlets, Periodicals, etc. 

In Section 2 of the Postal Act of 3 March 1 85 1 , the 
rates for unsealed circulars, newspapers, pamphlets, 
periodicals, etc., on which there appeared no manuscript 
or written matter were set as follows: 



stamp (Scott No. 17) in prepayment of the double 
'assaehHxetts and canceled on the same day as the 
the single letter rate. 

Conveyed a distance of not 

exceeding 500 miles 1 cent 

Over 500 miles, but not 

exceeding 1.500 miles 2 cents 

Over 1 ,500 miles, but not 

exceeding 2.500 miles.. 3 cents 

Over 2.500 miles, but not 

exceeding 3,500 miles 4 cents 

More than 3.500 miles distant 5 cents 

Further. "Postage on all printed matter shall be prepaid 
by stamps or otherwise, or shal! be charged double 
rates." 

Revised Rates for Printed Matter — 1 
October 1852 

The Postal Act of 31 August 1852 (effective I 
October 1852) revised the rate for prepaid printed matter 
to 10 per piece weighing up to three ounces with an 
additional Is! to be added for each additional ounce. In 
Figure 19, an entire circular from the Medical College of 
Louisiana (now Tulane University) is shown. It was 
mailed on August 23 [ 1 857] from New Orleans to Virginia 
with the total postage of Ic prepaid by an imperforate 
]<* stamp (Scott No. 9. position 99, left pane. Plate One 
Late). The weight is about two ounces and it is a 
spectacular example of a "heavy" piece sent by the new 
rate. 
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Figure H. This tetter was mailed at San Francisco, addressed to Boston, on "I/FHR" ft8$2/. As it is a double 
transcontinental letter, it was underpaid for the second rate and this unpaid portion was charged at the penalty 
rate of I lie as shown by the manuscript "Due 10" at top right. The pair of stamps is from position 23-24 on 
the left pane of Plate One Late (Scott Ph. 1 1). 



This lowered rate applied to destinations "anywhere 
in the United Slates." If the postage was not prepaid, 
double rates were assessed. The previous "zoned" rates 
for circulars based on the distance conveyed were in 
effect for a period of only 15 months; thus, covers or 



wrappers with the rates based on distance during this 
interval are rare. Several are illustrated here. This writer 
[DR.] has a record of only one circular prepaid at the 30 
rate [ 1 .500-2.500 miles] and none for the 4t rate [2,500- 
3.500 miles]. We have no record of a surviving unpaid 




Figure 9. The cover above is another double rate transcontinental letter with partial prepayment. One-half of 
the f>c rate was prepaid by the postal stationery envelope (Scott So. V2); the other half was charged at the 
penalty rate, St, plus I he for the second rate; the total, I St , was collected from the recipient as indicated by 
the manuscript "Due 15. " This letter to California originated on the east coast. 
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Figure 10. This is 
another westbound 
transcontinental cover 
on I v partially prepaid. It 
hus mailed at 
Princeton, S. J. an 
"DEC/27" 118511 but 
was franked with a 
single 3c stamp I Scott 
No. 10). Initially, it was 
rated "Due 5" at 
Princeton, the penalty 
rate fur the unpaid one- 
half rate, but at New 
York City the part 
payment was disallowed 
and the full 10c penalty 
was assessed and the 
earlier manuscript due 
marking was overstruck. 



Figure II. A single letter mailed 
at Dunsville, S.Y. on "7/DEC" 
1 1 H52j. It was directed to 
Syracuse, New York, where it 
was advertised as an incoming 
letter awaiting pickup and 
struck with the additional 
marking "AD I' 1 cl" in hi tie 
ink, representing the fee jdttej 
for an advertised letter. This is 
a rather rare marking. The year 
dale is confirmed by the original 
contents, a letter from Miss 
Hicks' sister. 




r 



/ 



' i etc. 




6* 



Figure 12. Another incoming 
Idler with a fee charged for 
l^vjl f I . % advertising its arrival. This 

\ f f/fri i »L v > stampless folded letter is 



ffaTT 



I 'J * /' L - f ^ ' from Chantelle jFrancej, via 

England, mailed "4/JV1U 
52. " and addressed to a 
recipient in New Orleans 
where the boxed "ADV. I." 
was applied in bright red ink. 
It entered the United States 
mails at Boston where it was 
charged "5" for the internal 



n 



/ postage; thus, the total charge 

was 6c including the fee for 



advertising the letter. 
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Figure li. On the cover shown above, the recut le stamp (Scott i\o. 9) prepays the It drop tetter rule for a valentine matted and 
delivered in February 1X53 at Montpelier, Vermont. The stamp is canceled by a seven-bar encircled grid struck in bright green. There 
is no postmark on the cover, as is typical for drop letters. 



circular sent during this brief period, I July 1851 to 30 
September 1852. In general, pari payment of the postage- 
was recognized, as covers with the partial payment 
permitted attest (see Figures 8, 9 and 10). A further 
provision in the Postal Act of 3 1 August 1 852 (in Section 



8) authorized the Postmaster General to provide 
"envelopes with postage stamps printed or impressed 
thereon," which allowed for the preparation and issue 
of postal stationery envelopes. Finally, almost three 
years later, the Postal Act on March 1855 (effective 1 




Figure 14. This circular teas mailed at Boston on "AUG/6" 11X51/ during the 15 month period that 
circular rales were based on distance. This is the Ic rale for "not exceeding 500 mites." The circular 
is franked with a Type li stamp, position Si from the left pane of Piute One F.arly (Scott Mo. 7). 
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Figure 15. This printed circular fram New hu h City was rated 2c for printed matter carried between 5/10 
and 1,501) miles. It entered the mails at Savannah, iiet/rjiia an "FEB/3" /IH52j. It is franked with a pair 
of Ic Type II stamps (Scott No. 7). 



April 1 855 ) made prepayment compulsory lor domestic 
mail, but letters to or from a foreign country could slill 
he forwarded unpaid. The Postal Act of 3 March I 855 
marks the first time that the prepayment of postage on 
domestic letters became a requirement. 

Registered Letters 

The Postal Act of 3 March 1855 (effective I April 
1855) further provided that "for the greater security of 
valuable letters the Postmaster General may establish a 
uniform plan for their re gist ration at a registration fee 
of 5 cents each [emphasis added]." Previously, a number 
of postmasters in accord with the PL&R (1832-1852) 



had made provisional efforts to record, mark and 
safeguard valuable letters, using various labels including 
"Valuable," "Recorded," 'Money Letter" and 
"Registered." This Aet formalized the label applied to 
such letters (see Figure 20). initiated registration fees 
and provided a new officially recognized class of 
"secured" mail. Further, this Act altered the single rate 
for loiters carried o\ or 3.000 miles, increasing this rate to 
10c per half ounce. 

Way Fees and Carrier Fees 

Way letters date back to the early British Colonial 
Period: but. the earliest known posl oil ice directive 









c 



( m * J 

figure 16. Pictured above is a newspaper wrapper for the Placer Times /California/ carried to Northumberland, NY. tit the 5c rate 
for "more than 3,5110 miles." It is prepaid by two Type II Ic stamps and an early 3 c stump, ma king up the total postage of 5c (Scott 
No. 9(2) and 1(1). The Inn Ic stamps me canceled with a red numeral bandstamp. Curiously, the 3c stamp was defaced by a 
manuscript squiggl e. 
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Figure 17. This wrapper enclosed three primed circulars as the endorsement tit the top left indicates. The triple It circular rule mis 
prepaid by a single it stamp, position 42 from the right pane of Plate Three (Scott No. 10). The circulars were mailed from 
Plattsburgh, New York In Cunoga, New York, in late I SSI. 



pertaining Ki \V;i\ Mail appeared late in the eighteenth 
century, in Section 1 5 of the Postal Act of 8 May 1 794. : 
This Postal Act (effective I June 1 794). established fees 
for acceptance of letters by an official mail carrier on his 
"way" to a post office. For delivery of Way letters to the 
next post office en route, le each plus regular postage 
was to be charged. For mail delivered to an addressee 
"on the post-road" the "mail-carrier delivering the same 
shall be allowed to demand and receive two cents, to 



his own use. besides the ordinary postage." For the 
next six decades, way fees of 10 or 20 were variously 
applied to mail by postmasters receiving mail from official 
carriers, including steamers under contract to convey 
the domestic mails on the inland waterways. The 
variation in amounts collected resulted from confusion 
about the rate among both postmasters and the general 
public alike. In some cases, way fees were collected 
when no fee was due or excessive amounts were 
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.a 



Figure 19. An entire 
primed "circular" 
(pa nip iilct) m u il e ct 
in A ugust 1 85 7 from 
New Orleans, Lou- 
isiana to Sew Mark- 
el, Virginia, under 
the new Ic rale (up 
tit three ounces) 
which he came ef • 
fee I ire I October 
1852. 



ANNUAL CIRCULAR 

or tub 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 

or TUB 

UNI VERSITY OF LOUIS IANA. 

SESSION OF 1857-58. 



N E If ORLEANS: 

rilMTED AT T1IX IWMVM OFHlt, Co IMHF 1TDIIT. 
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in 



figure 21. A double rate 
folded letter picked up on the 
"Way" to New Orleans by the 
Stearner \ : atchez (a contract 
mail carrier} in January 
I 852. The cover is franked 
by a vertical pair of capper 
brown stamps (Scott No. 1 0) 
prepaying lite 6c doable rate 
postage, i pi m arrival in \ew 
Orleans on January 9, it 
entered the mails, was 
postmarked in red, the 
stamps were canceled with a 
seven-bar black grid and the 
marking "WAY/1" was struck 
on the cover in red 
representing the It way fee 
due upon delivery. This 
marking is very scarce in red; 
normally, "WAY/1" was 
struck in black ink on 
incoming way letters. 



figure 21). A registered letter from 
Mobile, Ala,, to \ew Orleans, 
La„ mailed on "JUN/29" 
(ISSSj. This is a very early 
example of a letter sent under 
the new and formalized 
procedure fur the registration of 
mail. The boxed, "REGIS- 
TERED, IVo. " marking 
on this letter is the earliest 
recorded hum/stamp device on 
a franked letter after the registry 
system became operative. Very 
few handstamped 
"REGISTERED " markings from 
the 1850s have been seen. This 
cttver is analyzed and illustrated 
in Ashbrook.' 





7 




Figure 22. A single letter 
picked up and delivered 
by the carrier service in 
!\ew York City on "JUL/ 
15" in 1856 or 1857, The 
It carrier fee was unpaid 
as shown by the circular 
date stamp of the city 
deliver}- service struck in 
black with the numeral 
"I" indicating the fee 
due. The boxed hour 
marking indicates that it 
was scheduled far 
delivery at "1 P.M." 
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Figure 23. The red circular dale stamp of the city delivery service of Sew York City with the attached "PAID" 
outside the outer circle indicates that this was a prepaid drop letter charged 2c for the drop letter rate plus the 
1 c carrier fee. Unpaid letters were supposed to he struck in black; paid letters in red. The hour marking shows 
delivery scheduled at "I P.St." 



collected in apparently intentional violation of the application of way fees; our readers are referred toother 
regulations. This article is not considered to be the sources [e.g.. American Slampless Cover Catalog, v. II, 
appropriate forum to resolve the inconsistencies in the pp . 1 52- 1 53]. Though most way fees were collected from 




Figure 24. Very few double carrier covers (both picked up and delivered by carrier) have been recorded. In 
this example, the Ic pickup fee was prepaid by a Ic Type II stamp (Scott So. 7) from Plate One Early and 
the 3f inter-city postage was prepaid by an orange brown stamp (Scott So. I (I). The letter yeas mailed on 
"NOV/6" 1 1851 1 and reached Sew Orleans on "NOV 12" where it was postmarked in green with 2c to he 
collected for delivery by the "S.O.V.S. CITY POST" as shown by the oval "CAR. 2" itundstump appearing in 
green at the tower right. This is the only recorded example of this double carrier combination. 
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Figure 25. Another cover delivered by the Hew Orleans carrier service, received oil "NOV/25" !H56. This cover 
from Richmond, Texas, was franked n ilh a 5c imperforate stamp, together with a 2/5 trisect of another 5c stamp 
intended as prepayment of the 2e currier fee upon urrival ut its destination. Sole that the street address confirms 
that carrier delivery was intended for this unique cover. 



the recipients of way letters, a number of prepaid way 
covers are recorded [see "Unusual Usages of the If 
Stamp," earlier in this book]. 

The Postal Act of 2 July 1836 empowered the 
Postmaster General to authorize the [intra-city] delivery 
of Setters ("at such post offices as he may direct") by 
"[letter] carriers" to the addressees in addition to 
accepting them for delivery "to the mails" at post offices. 
This initiated what came to be called the Carrier Service, 
["he fees charged were to "constitute a fund lot the 
compensation of the carriers." 

After a slow start, a regular semi-official carrier 
service became available in three cities: New Orleans, 
New York and Philadelphia; later, other cities had some 
type of carrier service. In addition, two different one 
cent carrier stamps were prepared and issued by the 
United States Post Office as a part of the I 85 1 issue of 
adhesive postage stamps (see "Carrier Stamps During 
the 1851 Issue Period" elsewhere in this book). In these 
cities, generally, a fee of I £ was charged for a local letter 
delivered by the carrier service and a fee of 20 was 
charged tor dcli\cr\ of a letter "from the mails." For 
drop letters, the fee was 2t { le drop letter + 10 carrier 
fee). 

Some carrier fees were prepaid by stamps, such as 
is shown in Figure 24; some were collected from the 
recipients; and. some (either with fees prepaid, or with 



fees unpaid and due) were "stampless" with 
handstamped markings only (especially in New York 
City). 

The Act of 2 July 1836 stated: "For every letter 
received by a carrier to be deposited in the post office 
there shall be paid to him at the time of receipt not 
exceeding 2c; such receipts shall constitute a fund for 
the compensation oft lie carriers." and. "Tor the delivery 
of each letter by carrier the person to whom delivery is 
made shall pay not exceeding 2c; for the delivery of 
each newspaper and pamphlet one-half cent. ..such 
receipts shall constitute a fund for the compensation of 
the carriers." In many cities, local posts were formed to 
compete with the USPO for the delivery of letters (see 
Figure 26); some were quite successful and evidently 
the delivery of local missives (such as valentines) 
became a lucrative business venture. The USPO actively 
and vigorously attempted to eliminate this competition 
by local posts through postal regulations and 
sponsoring legislation by Congress, but some of the 
private posts persisted into the 1880s. 

In the Postal Act of 3 March 1 863, the way and carrier 
fees were abolished. Until discontinued in 1 863, all way 
and carrier fees were added to the postage charged for 
conveying letters "in the mails." Letters handed to the 
clerk or purser of a steamer (between post offices) with 
a contract for transporting the mails were Way Letters 
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Figure 26. A valentine cover delivered at New York, New York, by Boyd's City Express Post on "FEB 11" /c. lS57j, one of the heal 
posts competing with the USPO for intra-city carrier delivery (Scott No. 20U4>. The Boyd's company postmark shown at the lower 
left is reproduced from the reverse side of the valentine envelope. 



and were handstamped "W A Y." Those picked up by 
non-contract steamers "on the way" were not way letters 
and were handstamped "STEAM." Way fees and carrier 
fees were "per piece" and were not doubled for a double 
letter. 



F.ndnutes 

'Stanley B. Ashbrook, The United States One Cent 
Stamp ofl851-I857 (New York: H.L. Lindquist, 1938), 
Vol. II, pp. 352-54. 

- For quoted text, see Phillips, Skinner, el ai, 
American Stampless Cover Catalog. 4 lh ed. (North 
Miami, FL: David G. Phillips Publishing Co., Inc., 1987). 
v. II, pp. 152-53. 
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The 1851 Issue in Indian Territory 

by Joe H. Crosby 




Figure I. Map showing principal Indian Marions: those past offices which received direct distribution of 1851 Issue postage stamps 
(star) and those additional post offices from which i( 1851 Issue covers are known (box).' 



Indian Territory occupied the eastern half of the 
present State of Oklahoma but was really a part of the 
larger region called "Indian Country" by Act of Congress 
of June 30, 1834.- It never had a territorial form of 
government, but rather was recognized by the United 
States government as lands set aside to be governed by 
sovereign Indian Nations as designated in formal treaties 
ratified by Congress and signed by the President of the 
United States. From as early as 1 824 through the entire 
period of use of the postage stamps of the 1 851 Issue, 
the Post Office Department administered this area as a 
part of Arkansas. Accordingly, postal markings found 
from Indian Territory used "Ark.," or "C.N." (for either 
Choctaw Nation, Chickawaw Nation, or Cherokee 
Nation) or both. 



A review of the official Record Book of Stamp 
Shipments to Postmasters' reveals that during the early 
period from June 30, 1851 to June 30, 1853 only three 
Indian Nation post offices received the new 1 85 1 Issue 
postage stamps directly from the Post Office 
Department. These are Tahlequah (the capitol of the 
Cherokee Nation), Doaksville (which served as post 
office for Fort Towson in Choctaw Nation) and Port 
Washita (which had been established in 1842 in the 
Chickasaw Nation). Figure 2 is an extract of all Issues 
of 1851 sent to post offices in Indian Territory during 
the first two years. Significantly it shows, for the first 
time, that not only were 24,500 30 stamps received in 
Indian Territory from August 18, 1851 to October 1853, 
of which 2,500 were damaged, but also 250 10 stamps 
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Record Book of Stamp Shipments 



Record Book of Stamp Shipments to Postmasters - July 1, 1847 to June 30, 1853 


Record of the Post Office Department, Washington, D.C. 1967- U.S. Archives 




Extract of Issues of 1851 Sent to Post Offices in Indian Territory 








POSTAGE STAMPS SENT 












I 






— ■ 
Record 


Day 1 Date of 


Office and Postmaster 


Denominations 


■"■HI 1 tl 


Book Pago 


Sent 


Receipt 




12'* 


3's 


Ym 


* 

w 




1851 


1851 












106 


22-Jul 


18-Aug 


Tahlequah, Ark G.M. Murrell 




2,000 




fin 


















1 J 1 


23-Aug 


25-Sep 


Doaksville. Ark. J.R. Berth el at 




2,000 




DU 


















lor 


06-Oct 


11-Nov 


DoaksuiHe, Ark E G Scheack 


50 


2.000 


200 


68 




1852 


1852 














14-Jan 


14-Feb 


Fort Washita, Ark John Burke 




2,000 




60 




















12-Feb 


05-Mar 


Tahlequah. Ark. G.M. Murrell 




1,500 




45 


















-'ftp 


03-May 


No Date 


Port Washita, Ark. John Burke 


50 


2.000 


50 


71 


















349 


27-Aug 


09-Sep 


Tahlequah, Ark. G.M. Murrell 




2,000 




60 








"pwx* notttMt •Written on Sept. 21' 










550 


31 -Aug 


18-Oct 


Fort Washita, Ark, John Burke 




3,000 




90 








'penaf nam "2,500 tiamaged" 










353 


06-Sep 


30-Sep 


Doaksville Ark. H.B. Hadden 




2.000 




fin 


















398 


15-Nov 


15-0ec 


Tahlequah, Ark. G.M. Murrell 




2,000 




60 




1853 


1853 












445 


03-Feb 


07-Mar 


Fort Washita, Ark. Jno. Burke 


200 






24 












- L 1 




475 


26-Mar 


13-Apr 


Doaksville A;k H.B Hadden 




2.000 


60 


















529 


16-Jun 


09-Jul 


Fort Washita, Ark. John Burke 




1.000 




30 


















533 


27-Jun 


Oct 


Fort, Washita, Ark. John Burke 




1,000 




30 








'Receipt ante to hand corrected Nov 4 










Sub-totals 








24,500 












Less Damaged 




2,500 






TOTALS 








300 


22,000 


250 


778 


1 




END 


■ 


I 







Figure 2. Extract of Record Rook of Stamp Shipments showing Issues of IXSt sent to post offices in Indian Territory 



and 300 \2f stamps. Interestingly, John Burke, 
postmaster at Fort Washita even reordered I2c stamps, 
receiving 50 in mid- 1 852 and an additional 200 on Mar. 
7, ] 853. Since l have been unable to find a single cover 
bearing a I $ or 1 2e stamp from any post office in Indian 
Territory, the question must be asked after 150 years, 
where are all these covers?'' 

The Post Office Regulations published June 10. 1 85 1 . 
concerning the furnishing of the 1 2e, 3e and I c postage 
stamps (1 85 1 Issue) to principal postmasters in each 
county, provided that they would sell them to other 
postmasters in their vicinities. 4 The following survey of 



3e covers from Indian Territory shows that at least one 
Indian Territory post office obtained it stamps from a 
nearby postmaster; e.g.,. in 1 852 Creek Agency, Ark. 
obtained their stamps from nearby Tahlequah. Since the 
Record Book ends with shipments on June 30, 1853, 
sources of 30 stamps on all later covers from the other 
post offices could have been directly supplied, obtained 
from iteorln post offices or e\ en carried in h\ a postal 
patron. 

As early as 1929, Dr. Carroll Chase noted , 'There is 
a possibility that postmarks may be found used in Indian 
Territory while the 1 85 1 and 1 857 stamps were current. 
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Figure J. Armstrong Academy, Choc, No. (from the Gordon G Bteuler Collection " 



though the earliest I have seen is dated July 30, 1 864." 
By 1942 Dr. Chase had learned a great deal, and had a 
great deal more to say. "The subject of the 3e 1 85 1 and 
1857 stamp used in "Indian Territory" is a rather 
complicated one."'' "A certain number of 3c 1851 and 
1857 covers may be found showing postmarks from 
some of these offices at least, with either the Arkansas 
or an Indian Nation abbreviation in the postmark. I i is 
needless to sa> that these are decidedly rare and of the 
greatest interest." Chase then provided a list o f 3 3 
Indian Territory post offices that existed between 1851 
and I 861 in Choctaw, Chickasaw, Cherokee and Creek 
Nations.* 

So, let's take a look at some of these rare covers of 
greatest interest. 

Choctaw Nation 

Armstrong Academy, Choc. Na. Jan. 1 8 manuscript 
(circa 1856), 30 1851 Issue in deep rose brown shade, 
on blue letter sheet, addressed to Peter P. Pitch lynn ia at 
Eagletown, C.N. (Figure 3) The addressee. Peter P. 
Pitchiynn, had a European father and a half-blood 
Choctaw mother, which gave him advantages in 
assuming positions of leadership in the Choctaw tribe. 
(Figure 4) 

He represented the tribal financial interests in 
Washington from 1853 until 1881, except for the Civil 
War years when he returned to Indian Territory. He was 
elected Chief of the Choetaws in 1864. The Figure 3 
cover is quite rare because it is intra-ierrilorial mail that 



traveled only 90 miles. Armstrong Academy post office 
was established Nov. 19, 1850. 

Doakesville, Ark. Lot 3256 in the David T. Beals 
Sale 1 1 listed "Doakcs ville. Ark./ Mar. 29, readable black 




Figure 4. George Cattin s I Sid portrait of Peter Pitchtynn (Courtesy 
National Museum of American Arts, Smithsonian Institution) 
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Figure 7. Eagletawn, C.N manuscript 
cancel (from the Gordon G Blettler 
Collection) 



< — ,4'+* U • 
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Figure H. Eagletown, C.N. Ark manuscript cancel (from ihe Gordon G Bleuler Collection) 



circle ties 3c Dull Red ( 1 1 ), 3 margins, to 1852 FC to 
Louisville, Tenn.. F-VF cover, letter enclosed on a 
separate sheet datelined Fort Towson, C.N." Even 
though illustrated in the sale catalog, the price realized 
was $30,00 against an estimate of $300.00. Doaksville 
P.O. — spelled without the "e" between the "k" and "s" — 
was established on Nov. 1 1, 1847 and handled the mail 
for nearby Fort Towson. However this cds marking with 



the "e" and a space between "Doakes" and "ville" is 
recognized by both Chase-Cabeen i: and Signorelli- 
Caldwell. 13 

Doaksville. C.N /Aug. 1 (circa 1854)30 1851 Issue in 
dull light red shade, small black cds with manuscript 
killer. (Figure 5) This marking is not listed in either 
Chase-Cabeen or Signorelli-Caldwell and Figure 5 is 
presently the only known example of this postmark. 



it S 

t * 





Figure 9, l.uk-fa-lah. C.N. manuscript cancel (from the Collection of Gordon G Bleuler) 
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Figure 10. Wkeelock, C.N. manuscript c ancel (from the Collection of Gordon G Blettler) 



Doaksville is the only Indian Territory Post Office to 
receive direct distribution of the postage stamps of both 
the Issues of 1 847 and L851. M 

Doaksville, Ark. Oct. in manuscript (circa 1 856). 30 
1851 Issue in light red shade. ( Figure 6) This cover is 
addressed to Mrs. C.R. Woodruff/ Huntington/ Long 
Island. First Lt. Israel C. Woodruff was then stationed 
at Fort Towson which was onlv one mile from 



[ )i\iU\ ilk 1 . \ nolhcr co\ ei' from the same 
correspondence with manuscript "Doaksville 
Choctaw/ Nation/ 1 860" with the year date tying the 
30 1851 Issue was illustrated in Indian Territory 
Mail,'*' This demonstrates the interchangability of 
"Ark" and "Choctaw Nation" in postal markings of 
the period. 

Eagk'town, C.N.. June 24. in manuscript w ith pen 




3247 



B , y : -/Aft - 



Figure II. Three Fort t) ttshita covers from the Darid T. Heals III Collection Sole 
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f igure 12. Fort Washita, Ark 33 mm cds 

cancellation on 3c 1 85 1 Issue in deep red orange brown 
shade (Figure 7). This small, embossed ladies envelope 
is addressed to P.P. Pitchlynn in Washington, D.C, "in 
Haste." The Eagletown Post office was established July 
1, 1834. A similar cover from the same correspondence, 
dated April 2 1,d 1856 with pen cancel, was illustrated in 
Indian Territory Mail."' 

Eagletown, C.N. Ark. Jan'y 16, 58, in manuscript 
with pen cancel on 2>t 1851 Issue in deep red orange 
brown shade on orange envelope (Figure 8}. This is 
the only cover in the survey using both "C.N." and 



"Ark." This very fine cover is also from the Col. P.P. 
Pitchlynn correspondence. 

Luke-fa-tata, C.N. May 3rd, in manuscript with pen 
cancel on 3c 1 85 1 issue in deep red orange brown shade 
on blue folded letter sheet, with 1 856 docketing (Figure 
9). The cover is addressed to Mr. Allen Wright, 
Armstrong Academy, C. Nation. Allen Wright was a 
Presbyterian minister who was active in tribal affairs 
from 1856-1870 and became Principal Chief of the 
Choctaw Nation after the Civil War. It is Wright who is 
credited with first using the name "Qkla-homa," meaning 



Mar 4+*r 




75 



Figure 13. Flint, CJV. manuscript cancel (from the Gordon G Bleuler Collection) 
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list 



i/fl rue £>0>t/, t j>_ 



. . .rf>; 



— 



1 



Figure 14. Fort Gibson. Ark ids (front the George ti. Shirk Collection) 



"red people" in the Choctaw language, when he referred 
to the unorganized region to he covered by the Choctaw- 
Chickasaw Treaty of 1866. 17 Luk-fah-tah means "White 
Clay" and comes from two Choctaw words - "Lukfi" 
which means "dirt" or "clay" and "Hatah" which means 
"white." 1 " The post office was established on Feb. 14, 
1853, officially spelled Luk-fah-tah. 

Wheelock, C.N, Jan 8 in manuscript with pen cancel 
on (circa 1 856) it 1 85 1 Issue in deep red orange brown 



shade (Fig 10) .This is an extremely scarce Choctaw 
town marking. Wheelock post office was established 
on Mar. 21, 1845 at the site of Wheelock Female 
Seminary. This boarding school was founded by 
Presbyterian missionaries Alfred and Harriet Wright for 
"the Acculturation and Christianization of Young 
Choctaw Women". 1 " 

By now it should be obvious that Indian Territory 
postal history also involves a great deal of both American 
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Figure 15, Fort Gibson, Ark eils (from the George II, Shirk Collection) 
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figure If*. Fort Gibson, Ark cds (from the Joe fi. Crosby Co/iectiuH} 



History and Native American History. 

Chickasaw Nation 

The only post office in Chickasaw Nation to 
receive 3c 1851 stamps was Fort Washita and, as 
indicated above, directly from the Post Office 
Department. The post office was established on Nov. 
4, 15444. Fort Washita was established as a military 
post April 23, 1843, on a site personally selected by 
Gen. Zachary Taylor in 1842. Except for a brief 



period in 1859, it was continuously garrisoned until 
the outbreak of the Civil War. it was then occupied by 
the Confederate forces until the war ended. Even 
though the U.S. military post was never reestablished 
after the war, the sutler's store and some surrounding 
buildings served as a tow n for the post office until 
May 24, 1880. Five covers with 3e 1851 Issues have 
been identified from this location. The first three were 
in the Beals sale. 

Described in the sale as Lot 3247, "Fort Washita, 
Ark. / Nov. 14 , V.F. bold black circle Chickasaw Nation 




Figure I 7 . Kidron, CiV. manuscript cancel (Ex- Jarrett Sale. Lot 196) 
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Figure 19, Creek Agency. Ark. manuscript cancel (Ex-Jurrett Sale) 



pmk on 1 853 cover to New York with 30 Dull Red (II). 
creased, bar cancel, V.F. cover. Earliest known use of 
this marking. Photo. Est. Net S750.Q0," (Figure 1 1 , top) 
This cds is 33mm and is illustrated in Chase-Cabeen as 
Figure No. 511, "Dec. 19, prob. 1852 / 3c 1851 stamp 
(How land)," This indicates that Beals claim of EKU 
ma) be questionable. However, the Dee. I 1 ) cover has 
not come to light in current research. 

Described in the sale as Lot 3248, "Fort Washita. 
Feb 23-57, manuscript Chickasaw Nation pmk. on cover 
to Washington, D.C. with pen-cancelled 30 Dull Red 
(11), V.F. deep rich color. F. -V.F. cover Photo Est. Net 
5750.00." (Figure 11, center) 

Described in the sale as Lot 3246. "Fort Washita. 
C.N. 8 March 1 852, manuscript Chickasaw Nation pmk. 
on cover to Lexington, Ind. with 30 Orange Brown ( 1 0), 
F. - V.F.. si stain, pen-cancelled, cover mended at 2 
folds. Fine cover, letter headed "Camp Phantom Hill. 
Clar Fork. Brazos" (River.Texas) enclosed. The post 
was established in 1842. Photo Est. Net. $750.00." 
(Figure 1 1, bottom) Significantly, this cover did not sell 
at the time, hat is the earliest known cover from Indian 
Territory with a 3e 1851 Issue! Its current location is 
not known. 

Fort Washita, Ark. 33mm cds nicely ties 3fi 1851 
Issue on folded letter sheet headed Mineral Bayou, Aug. 
8"', 1855, to Mr. Thompson McKenney/Choctaw 
Agency/ Arks, from Israel Folsom in regard to the 
pending treaty between the Chickasaw and Choctaw 
Nations and the politics and timing in getting tribal and 



U.S. approval. 2 " (Figure 1 2) The fifth Fort Washita, Ark. 
cover has the black 33mm cds nicely tying a 30 1851 
Issue on a brown cover. Jan 2 (probably 1 853-54). from 
the Pitchlynn correspondence. It is now in the Bleuler 
Collection. 

Cherokee Nation 

Flint, C.N. Nov. 1" '59 manuscript cancel on small 
white cover with 30 1851 Issue in dull red shade with 
hold pen killer; Ex- Chase. (Figure 13). The Flint post 
office was established August 1 . 1 846 south and east of 
Tahlequah. 

Fort Gibson Ark. Mar. 1 0/ cds with pen cancel on 3e 
1851 Issue, bottom sheet margin copy 93 R 3 on folded 
letter sheet (1 855) to Rev. S. Robertson/ Winneconne/ 
Winnebago Co./ Wisconsin. (Figure 1 4) Ex Chase, now 
in the George H. Shirk Collection.- 1 The post office at 
Fort Gibson was established on Sept. 14, 1842. 

Fort Gibson, Ark. I Aug. xx/ 1857 cds in black ties 
30 deep rose brown shade 1851 Issue on blue letter 
sheet: 1857 dated notation on reverse, enclosure 
removed (Figure 15). Fort Gibson was formerly known 
as Cantonment Gibson, the second post office to be 
established in what is now Oklahoma on Feb 28, 1827, 
and continues to operate today as the town of Fort 
Gibson. Oklahoma, A cover with the same but slightly 
less legible i ort Gibson. \rk. cds h ing a lorn 3e claret 
shade 1851 Issue on blue letter sheet is also in the 
author's collection (Figure 16). 
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Described as "Kidron, C.N. Sepi. 4 manuscript 
town marking, matching pen cancels on 3 c Carmine 
Brown (11) almost lour margins, minor corner crease, 
not tied, on cover to Marietta. Ohio, insignificant cover 
crease, still fresh and very fine, scare use of 1 85 1 issue. 
Chase notes on back indicate probable 1 852 shade and 
use, Est S200-300."( Figure 1 7) The Kidron post office 
was established on Sept. 17, 1835 and used manuscript 
postmarks and pen cancellations. 

Tahlequah.Ark. with cdsand manuscript Jan 10 ties 
#1 1 with pen cancel 'V 1 on folded letter sheet headed 
"Park Hill Jan. 5, 1858" to Mr. John Orr Worcester, St. 
Johnsbury, Vermont. ( Figure 1 8) This cover is ex-Chase, 
with his notes on the back "In Cherokee Nation & nut in 
Arkansas' 1 / "Tahlequah - Ark, Jan 11.1 858" / "3e 1 85 1 
60 R 3 with full imprint and part PI. No. at right." It was 
purchased by George Shirk from E.N. Sampson, who 
sold Dr. Chase's Oklahoma and Indian Territory 
collections, and is now in the George H. Shirk Collection 
of Oklahoma Postal History at the Oklahoma City 
University Library. This postmark is listed in Simpson 's 
U.S. Postal Markings 1851-61, as Tracing 5 in "Unusual 
Circular" cancels due to the ornamental lines on either 
side of "Tahlequah." 28mm with rarity number 7 - 
meaning 7-10 recorded.- The post office at Tahlequah 
wa-, established on Ma\ t\ "N4~ It was the first in Indian 
Territory to receive 3t 1 85 1 stamps, on Aug. 18, 1 85 1 . 
Tahlequah was then and is today the Capitol of the 
Cherokee Nation. 

Creek Nation 

Described in the Jarrett Sale as "Creek Agency Ark 

Aug. 26"' 1 852, blue ms. postmark, matching pcncancels 



tie 3c 1 Orange Brown (10). four full to large margins, on 
cover to Cazenovia, N.Y., fresh and very line, very scarce, 
Chase-Cabeen did not list this office as having used an 
"Ark." administrative designation in its markings, but 
this is a normal feature of early markings from the Indian 
Nations of the period, a rare use for an Orange Brown 
stamp. Est. $300-40O." 2J (Figure 1 9) The Creek Agency 
post office was established on June 7, 1843. 

Twenty-two 3c covers of the 1 85 1 Issue from 1 1 post 
offices have been discussed in this article. Gordon G. 
Bleuler has ten, not surprisingly since his is the largest 
collection of Indian Territory Postal History: the George 
H. Shirk Collection has two; Jarrett had two; Beals had 
four; but Darlington^ had none. 1 am confident that 
several other 3c covers reside in current collections 
which should be featured in The Chronicle of the U.S. 
Philatelic Classics Society. Likewise, I would be most 
pleased if this article helps to locate the first 120 and le 
I 85 I Issue cm ers used from Indian Territory. It certainly 
was not an overstatement when Dr. Chase said that the 
Issues of 1851 in Indian Territory are decidedly rare 
and of greatest interest. 
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Part VIID. 

"Fancy" Cancels on the 1851 Issue 

by Hubert C, Skinner 



Introduction 

Prior to 1842. when the first adhesive stamps in 
America were produced and used by the City Despatch 
Post in New York City ( Scott No. 40L), 1 there was very 



little need for obliterating devices. When postal 
markings needed to be obliterated or changed, pen 
strokes generally were used. With the advent of 
adhesives in 1842. some method of preventing re-use 
of the new stamps was required. At first, pen marks were 





figure lu-b. The first handstamped obliteraiors used 
on 3 May 1842 by the City Despatch Post of New 
"FREE" as described 

below. Figure Ih is a 

cover carried by the 
United States City 
Despatch Post on March 
13 1 18441 after the U.S. 
Post Office purchased 
the private City Despatch 
Post of Netv York. The 
adhesive stamp, similar 
in design to 49L1, but 
printed on blue paper 
(Scott 6LB5) is canceled 
by an octagonal boxed 
"U.S. " used both as an 
obliterator and an 
overprint indicating that 
the United States had 
taken control of the City 
Despatch Post (see text 
below). Both of these 
covers have been 
authenticated by the 
Phila tetic Faun dation. 



on adhesive stamps in the United States are shown here. Figure la is a cover carried 
York City. The adhesive stamp (Scott 401. t) is canceled with an octagonal boxed 




r 
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utilized to deface a stamp or an existing postmark was 
overstruck on the stamp to show that it had been used 
and was no longer valid for payment of postage. The 
evolution of canceling devices designed for the purpose 
of "killing 17 or "canceling" adhesive stamps had not yet 
begun. Soon, innovations began to appear. A boxed 
"FREE" (meaning "paid." that is, "free" of further 
charges) was struck in red ink at New York City on City 
Despatch Post stamps to show that the adhesive had 
prepaid the postage (early 1842) and to invalidate the 
stamp. This is the first handstruck obliterator used on 
adhesive postage stamps in the United States,- A few 
months later, the United States government purchased 
this private post and, from 16 August 1842 until late 
November 1 846. the United States City Despatch Post 
operated as an official carrier. Another boxed marking, 
again struck in red and reading "U.S.," was prepared 
and used as a combination overprint/cancellation for 
the government carrier service. 5 At first, the NYC post 
office used the same City Despatch adhesives (but 
renumbered as Scotl No. 6LB 1 ): later, others were issued 
(6LB2-6LB7). Further, in a few post offices during the 
1840s and early 1850s. distinctive handstamp 
obliterators were made and utilized to block out or 
correct postmarks rather than to cancel adhesives; -1 most 
of these were used at exchange offices along the border 
between the United States and Canada. 

In early 1S45, Robert H. Morris, Postmaster of New 
York City, had the engraving firm Rawdon, Wright & 
Hatch prepare beautifully engraved adhesives (with the 
portrait of George Washington as the vignette design) 
for use at the NYC post office (Scott No. 9X1 ). These 
are the first Postmasters' Provisionals, Two years later, 
the United States Post Office at Washington issued the 
50 and 1 Ot stamps of 1 847 (Scotl No. 1,2) for general 
use at all offices. During the life of the New York City 
provisionals and the U.S. first issues, in addition to pen 
marks and postmarking dev ices employed as cancelers, 
the record shows a square 13-bar lined grid used at 
NYC; f an encircled 7-bar round grid (Boston and other 
cities); several other grids in various shapes, sizes and 
colors; a Canadian target cancel with seven closely- 
spaced rings (Skinner-Eno SD-T 10); a blue radial 
pattern (S-E CR-M 1. Wilmington and Raleigh 
Railroad); and a herringbone pattern (S-E SD-G 125. 
Binghampton. N.Y.)" Aside from the handstamps listed 
above, only a few other distinctive or imaginative 
devices are known prior to mid- 1 85 1 . Thus, true fancy 
cancels (designs that are derived from the "fancy" or 
"fanciful" thoughts of the person making the can ing) 
are quite rare on adhesives before the appearance of the 
1851 issue. 



Even before adhesive stamps were introduced, a 
general appreciation for the aesthetic appearance or the 
artistic aspects of letters was apparent. At most post 
offices, the clerks and postmasters took pride in their 
work and tried to inscribe manuscript notations carefully 
and legibly. Later on, when handstamps were introduced, 
they tended to place each one carefully and strike it such 
that it would not only communicate the message (a 
postmark is a message) to other offices and to the 
eventual recipient of the missive, but also would have a 
neat, orderly and attractive appearance. Soon, hand 
caned and distinctive geometric or pictorial canceling 
devices appeared and began to communicate the 
imagination and innovative elements of the thoughts, 
artistic talents and even the politics and humor of the 
carver. Perhaps the zenith of achievement and the most 
spectacular (certainly the most valued and popular) 
efforts were those of John W. Hill, known as "The 
Whittling Yankee," post-Civil Warclerk and, later) 1 870 
ef sec/. > postmaster at Waterbury, Connecticut. 1 In view 
of the foregoing, it is hardly surprising that many, many 
quite carefully and well-struck examples of fancy 
cancels on and olT cover have survived to embellish 
postal history collections. Incidentally, it is sophomoric 
to cast aspersions on a carefully and artistically designed 
obliterator that is well-struck clearly and symmetrically 
on a stamp by suggesting that any well-struck and 
centered cancel must be a fake or that a cover is not 
genuine or that a stamp does not belong to the cover 
because the cancel does not tie the adhesive. Many of 
the most interesting and beautiful cancels were struck 
with loving care hy the actual person who carved the 
design. He was not aware that inexperienced and 
i in mature collectors a century later would require that 
their stamps must be tied to cover. There are numerous 
faked cancels and faked covers, but many non-tied 
classic stamps and franked covers struck with fancy 
cancels are both genuine and artistically beautiful. 

For many decades, collectors have exhibited as much 
interest in fancy cancel designs as the people who carved 
them. Adhesive stamps have been collected since the 
Penny Black of 1840 but. at first, collectors were more 
interested in the variety, the design and the exotic origin 
of postage stamps, than in the cancels which obliterated 
them. In fact, most earl> collectors u anted as little of 
the design obscured by the cancel as it was possible to 
find; the less sophisticated collectors today share this 
dedication. After collecting prerogatives had evolved 
to the point that cancels could be collected for their own 
sake, the more spectacular cancel designs attracted the 
attention of several early twentieth century philatelists. 
Some years ago, this writer and Amos Eno discussed 
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Figure 1. These two covers exhibit rather crude manuscript efforts at pictorial designs used So obliterate 3c stamps 
paying the intercity rate for single letters. The "artist" chose to detail or "highlight" the vignette (Washington's 
head). In the tipper cover a manuscript "A " icux added as an additional cancel. 



this subject at some length. 3 

Efforts among philatelists to recognize, comment 
upon or formally record pictorial or other intriguing 
fancy killers can be traced back to as early as 1 8 January 
1 91 9 when a brief account by Willard O. Wylie appeared 
in Mekeel s Weekly Stamp News under the title "Odd 
Cancellations," reporting on a description in the 
Waterbury (Connecticut) American of "original ideas 
in the canceling of stamps and letters" at the Waterbury 
Post Office "backward from 1878," including one letter 
"where in the cancellation mark there appears a hen with 
widespread wings rushing toward one end of the 
envelope" (the so-called "running chicken"). Later, on 
24 May 1919, a longer article by Percy McG. Mann 
was published, embellished by 29 freehand drawings 
of Waterbury cancels. 1 [o\\e\er. no mention nfthe name 
of the postmaster nor of the carver of these designs was 
included. One sentence from Mann's article is 
particularly worthy of quotation: "In the early days of 
philately the stamp wasn't collected for its odd or 



fanciful cancellation." Perhaps Percy Mann should be 
"credited" with the introduction of the term "fancy 
cancel;" clearly, his "fanciful cancellation" designation 
has the same meaning — a marking or design derived 
from an image in the mind of its originator. See the 
Skinner-Eno volume for a more complete account of 
the development of collector interest in collecting 
cancels or killers for their own sake and for a 
"Classification of Canceling Devices." 9 

For the present volume, the chapter on 
"Obliterations" by Dr. Carroll Chase in his classic work 
The 3c Stamp of The United States 1851-1857 Issue' is 
the premier reference on cancellations. The subject of 
obliterators or cancels on the 1851 issue itself was 
introduced here. As described above, fanciful designs 
used as obliterators are quite rare on adhesives before 
the appearance of the 1 85 1 issue. Even in the early 1 850s 
most cancelers were simple grids, stars, radials or 
geometries; very few were elaborate or pictorial designs. 
In this chapter, some of the more interesting and 
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intriguing killers will be described and illustrated. A few 
intriguing or pictorial images were actually liand drawn: 
naturally, each of these is unique. 

Simple Designs - Grids, Targets, Radials, 
Spirals, etc. 

Very few of the Simple Designs can be described as 
true fancy cancels ( fanciful ideas). Many of these were 
made simply by carving away linear or curved portions 
of corks or pieces of boxwood. Aside from circular or 
straight-line town markings. "PAIDs," rate markings and 
other postmarks. Simple Designs are the most common 
cancels used to obliterate the stamps of the 1851 issue. 
Some of these, however, are quite attractive and even 
beautiful designs. 

Postmarks Used as Obliterate) rs 

In addition to pen marks consisting of straight or 
crossed lines, the use of existing postmarking devices 
to "kilf" the first adhesives represents the earliest 
method employed. Accordingly, only a very few fancy 
cancels are recorded on the 1 847 issue or on private 
post or carrier stamps used be lore the appearance of 
the 1851 issue. Even in the early 1850s, the numbers 
of fanciful designs used as obliterators is relatively 
low. Later, during the usage of the 1857 and 1861 
issues, an exponential increase in the numbers of 
fancy cancels became increasingly apparent. As we 
are interested here in the 1 851 issue, the examples 
presented and illustrated here of penstroke cancels 
and other simple designs such as split corks and grid 
patterns are on 1851 stamps even though similar 
examples exist on earlier adhesives. 

Manuscript or Penstroke Cancels 

One of the simplest and easiest methods used by 
postal clerks to deface adhesive stamps was the readily 
available quill or pen and ink. There are many examples 
canceled by single or multiple straight pen strokes or a 
manuscript "X": however, some ingenious clerks drew 
designs on the vignettes or highlighted the head of 
Washington (or Franklin, etc.) adding hair patterns or 
beards to the figure. One of those shown below places a 
top hat and black collar on Washington together with 
highlighted features and hair lines. In some cases 
(relatively few), simple or elaborate geometric designs 
were hand drawn as obliterations. It hardly needs to be 
stated that each of these hand-drawn designs is unique 
in itself. 






4c 4d 
Figure 4a-d. Four off cover example* of 
handdrawn geometric designs are shown 
above. 4a is a fottr-bttr manuscript arid; 4b is 
a haitdilraun pinwheel; 4c is a radial pattern; 
and 4d is a quadrate geometric pattern. 





SB 




Sc 5d 

Figure 5a-tl. Four additional manuscript 
cancels are iiiastrated here. Sa and 5b are 
manuscript rate marks applied Id obliterate 
adhesives of equivalent value, lite "12" on the 
1 2c value represents a quadruple domestic 
rale; 5c is a relatively crude "highlighted" bust 
figure; and 5tl is a remarkably detailed and 
artistic drawing complete with a lop hat on 
Washington's head. A full cover with similar 
elaborate hand-drawn designs is illustrated in 
the chapter on "Unusual Usages of the Ic 
Stamp," Figure 23. All of these hand-drawn 
figures are unique manuscript designs. 
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Figure 7. The cover from Brimfieid, M&skewn above has an artistically carved flower-like pattern with eight radial elements or petals. 
Btith the circular dale stamp and the obtilerator are struck in blue. Note the embossed spiral pattern on the flap of this envelope which is 
almost identical to the spiral cancel from Salem, Massachusetts illustrated below (see Figure 10). 
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Figure 8. The Jour covers 
shown here are simple hut 
very attractive geometric 
designs; alt four are struck 
in hi ite ink. The first is 
composed of a large 
circular "cork" cut into 
four horizontal burs. There 
tire several similar cancels 
from different Sew 
England towns. The second 
cover is canceled with a 
circular device carved into 
eight small radial carets. 
The third and fourth are 
very attractive circular 
geometric patterns. .\ote 
that three of these cancels 
are struck with care, each 
fully on the stamp; all are 
genuine usages though not 
tied to cover! 




l^;y 



i 
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Figure 9. This handsome cover from Loveland, Pennsylvania bears an adhesive stump canceled with a fine- 
line geometric pattern probably inteitded to represent a patriotic shield. Thus interpreted, it becomes one of the 
few pictorial cancels that are known to occur on the IHSI issue. 



Simple Designs - Grids, Cross-Roads, 
Wedges, Targets, etc. 

Hand-carved handstamps soon made their 
appearance as obi iterators. Initially, the designs or 
patterns were quite simple and were carved from corks, 
rubber stoppers or pieces of wood (notably boxwood). 
These devices were generally circular, square or 
rectangular in shape. Perhaps the simplest of these forms 
is a circular cork with two intersecting lines or channels 
of various widths cut across the circular surface with a 
negative perpendicular cross or an X-shaped design 
dividing the cork into four semi-triangular quadrants. 
Many simple corks were divided with three or four 
intersecting channels forming circles of six or eight 
"wedges." Some of the wedge patterns were cut hollow 
forming a circle of "carets" or Vs. Others were carved 
with criss-cross patterns forming grids of squares, varied 
in numberand in their outer shape. Most grids are round, 
square or rectangular, but oval, triangular and other 
shapes do occur. Soon, target-like designs formed of 
three, four or more rings became common. As all of 
these simple designs are common and well-known to 
collectors, only a few of these will be illustrated here. 

Simple Designs - Radials, Geometries, etc. 

Some artistically inclined postmasters and clerks 
began to produce more elaborate hand-carved patterns 
based on their own taste and imagination or fancy: these 



designs led to the even more elaborate and quite 
"fanciful" patterns that are known today as "fancy 
cancels," a label that properly should be applied only 
to the more imaginative and fanciful designs which are 
the unique product of the carver and can be readily 
recognized even when off cover. This writer uses this 
factor as his basis for defining a cancel as fancy— 
recognizable as a known hand-carved cancel variclv 
when off cover. It should be noted that many cancels 
were copied by other carvers and closely resemble the 
original pattern. Only careful examination and 
measurement can distinguish these and unless very well 
struck this may not be possible in all examples. This 
produces a family of similar designs that are intriguing 
and an invitation to comparative studies. It should be 
noted again that distinctive hand-carved cancels are 
quite rare on adhesives issued prior to 1 July 1 85 I when 
the new 1851 designs and values appeared. Beautiful 
and distinctive obliterating patterns are decidedly scarce 
in the early 1 850s and accordingly are difficult to acquire 
as they are sought after with vigor and determination 
by students of the 1 851 issue and serious cancel 
collectors. The illustrations that follow illustrate some 
of the more elaborate radial and geometric designs that 
occur on the 1851 issue. 

Pictorial Designs 

Throughout the life of the 1851 issue, the student of 
canceling devices can trace the evolution of obi iterators 
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Figure lOa-b. These two covers from Salem, Massachusetts illustrate one of the must intriguing cancels on the ISM issue. Note that the 
intricate spiral pattern of the tibliterutor very nearly replicates the pattern of the embossed design on the flap of the cover shown in figure 
7. Did the skilled artisan who made this cancel draw his inspiration from the embossed design on the commercial envelope in Figure 7? 
Further, the "PAID" (a postal marking/ is attached to the ohliterator! This is virtually unique among early canceling devices; Skinner- 
Eno (1980, GE-E 25) had not yet detected this attachment when the cancel hook was published. Figure 10a shows an ordinary domestic 
usage from Salem to New York: curiously the 3c adhesive was attached with sealing wax. The Hccover. Figure /Oh, is an incredible 
rarity. Fancv cancels are extremely rare on the I2(stamps of this issue: this cover is a spectacular exception. The quadruple domestic rate 
(34 x 4) is an extremely rare usage when prepaid by a single 12c stamp from the IK 5 (Is. The valuution in the 200 5 U.S. Scott Specialized 
Catalog — SI .500.01) for a single on cover — illustrates this rarity, a valuation nearly double that listed for a pair used to England ($1)00.011). 




from pen strokes and old rating markings, circular date 
stamps and other postal markings such as "PAID" and 
"FREE" to simple divided corks and grid patterns to 
the more complex geometric patterns and to obvious 
patriotic images such as stars and shields. Finally, true 
imaginative pictorial designs made their initial 
appearance on the imperforate stamps of 1 85 1 and with 



each successive issue became more numerous, until 
during the 1860s hundreds of pictorial designs were 
carved on corks or pieces of boxwood to be used as 
obi iterators. Thus, pictorials are few in number on the 
1851 issue. Some of these relatively rare cancels are 
shown below. 
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i 



Figure II. This folded letter from Orford, AW- Hampshire bears a 3c stamp canceled 
with a framed diamond design struck in red ink. It is relatively rare and is one of the few 
fancy cancels on the 1851 issue. 






Ill 



12b 



12c 



13d 



Figure I2a-d. The four designs shown above are readily identifiable when off cover, thus they qualify as true 
fancy cancels. Alt four are struck in blue. Figure 12a is a flower-tike radial design struck across a pair of it 
stamps. Figures 12b and 1 2d are round geometries and Figure 12c has been called a "baseball game" with hats 
and halls, though this seems to he an overstatement. 




13a 





13c 




13d 



Figures Ua-d. These four elaborately carved obliterators are struck in black Ink. Figure 1 2a is a 
fan-shaped radial design; Figure Lib is a complex broken grid pattern; Figure 13c is a small flower- 
like design with six petals; and figure 13d is an intricate and complex round geometric design 
(Skinner-Etta GE-E 23). 
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Figure 14. This folded letter bears a 3e stamp in a rich orange brown color canceled u on the nose** with 
an elaborate circular pattern combining id radial elements with a solid center and an encircling outer 
frame. In addition, the cover is postmarked by a circular date stamp from the Atlantic <£ St. Lawrence & 
Androscoggin <S Kennebec Rail Road, struck in blue ink. Hade Saadi graciously allowed this cover to 
appear here, along with a number of the off cover items shown below. 




15b !5c 

Figure I5u-c. Perhaps the simplest pictnriul design is the stur. Literally many 
hundreds of different stars are known and range through a a ide variety of 
numbers of points and varieties including combinations such as illustrated by 
Figure 15c. The simple Jive-pointed star eon hardly he termed fancy as it is so 
fundamentally ubiquitous in American history. Figure 15c, the Bonds Village 
double star combined with "PAID, " certainly is a fanciful design. Figure 15a 
is a small red star that is known to occur only on the Franklin and Fagle 
carrier stamps of 1H5I. The intertwined double-lined six-pointed star of 
Chicopee, Massachusetts is well known and a favorite of collectors. A similar 
star is known from The Glen, :\ew fork. The Bonds I Wage star, Figure 15c, 
is known on the IH51 issue and on each successive issue through the pictorial 
stamps of IH69. 
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Figure lha-c. Figure 1 6a is a magnificent dearly struck example of the "Stag" that owner Wade Saadi considers the "finest known 
copy," a designation unchallenged hy this writer. Figure 1 6b is another more typical strike hut is still quite legible. Figure 16c, an 
example on cover, is another typical strike and the cover hears the circular date stamp of Shelbttrne Falls, Massachusetts struck in red 
ink. 



The Running Stag 

The "Running Stag" from Shelburne Falls, 
Massachusetts (Skinner-Eno PA-Dr I) is a delightful 
and artistic fancy cancel. It is scarce, but most advanced 
cancel collectors have one or more examples. Most of 
the known copies are struck in blue ink, but it has been 
recorded also in black. 



Canton Pictorials and Paids 

William Priestley was the postmaster at Canton, 
Mississippi, from 1845 to 1866. During this period of 
more than 20 years, he used fancy and pictorial devices 
as obi iterators on the 1 85 1 and subsequent issues, even 
extending well into the Confederate period of postal 
history. Only a few of the truly pictorial devices appear 
on the imperforate stamps; many of them were not used 
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Figure 1 7c 

Figure I7a~c. Figure 17a is the Christian Cross design used on a cover from Canton to the well known 
commission merchants Messrs. Buchannon. Carroll & Co. in Sew Orleans. Figure 17b is the Odd Fellows 
(IOOF) design with three links at the top and crossed arrows and a slur below. The strip ofthreelc stamps is 
from Plate Three (plated by Mark Rogers); each is canceled by the Odd Fellows ohliterator. Figure 1 7e is 
the hand-carved negative "PAW 3" struck on a 3( stamp on a cover addressed to the Buchannon. Carroll & 
Co, firm in New Orleans 

until the perforated stamps of 1857 appeared. Of those several hand-carved negative "PAID 3" designs 
known on the 1 85 1 stamps, the Christian Cross and the evidently intended originally for stampless covers were 
Odd Fellows links design are most notable. In addition, used as obi iterators; see Figure 1 7c. 
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Figure IX. This is one of the most celebrated 
ohl iterators and is most eagerly sought after 
hy cancel collectors. It reads "USED j£ 
DOM: TOR " and A u delightful expression 
of the killer function of canceling devices. 
Only one or two carers exist hat they reveal 
its origin from Fuirhaven. Connecticut. It 




Used, Free, Used & Done For 

The obi iterators illustrated here, as they were 
designed and intended to cancel adhesive stamps, are 
not postal markings in the usual sense that is indicated 
by this designation. That is. a rate mark or a circular 



Illustrations for Figures I ft and 19 are date stamp actually communicates a message from the 

courtesy of Wade SaadL person handling the letter to the next postal clerk 




jf ■ * 

■i. 



\ 



if* 



Figure !9u 




Figure 19b 

Tigure I9a-b. Figure IVa is a folded letter from Crane's Forge, Louisiana with "USED" effectively obliterating the .if adhesive 
stamp. Figure 19b is another folded letter with the Je stamp canceled by "TREE" showing prepayment as described above. 
This usage is from Tairfield. Mrginia 
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Figure 20. three of the four covers illustrated above show circular date stumps used both to postmark the letters and obliterate ie 
adhesive stamps. The remaining cover bears a 3t stamp canceled by a "PAID J" in arc complemented by the town marking of "OKFORO- 
I ILI.AGE. i\H." in all arc; both struck in blue ink. 



rcccix iruj the letter such as the lee due or collected or 
the date of transmission by the post office handling the 
cover. Though the cancels shown below are composed 
of complete words, they merely serve to prevent reuse 
of the stamp to which they were applied. In some cases, 
they also communicate a message. That is, "FREE" as 
used here indicates "t ree" of further charges, a synonym 
for "PAID" (see earlier discussion on the first page of 
this article). However, "USED" and "USED & DONE 
FOR" do not indicate anything beyond what a grid or 
star would communicate. 

Postal Markings 

Postal markings, as discussed above, are 
communications between one clerk or postmaster and 
the next clerk or postmaster who will receive the letter. 
Circular Date Stamps reveal the city of the postmark 
and the date the letter was processed. PA IDs or DUEs 
are markings showing whether the letter postage has 
been prepaid (in full). Rate numerals are typically 



redundant because the canceled adhesive stamp reveals 
the amount of the rate prepaid. In general, rate numerals 
are "left-overs" from the stampless cover era when 
covers required a rate marking. Such numerals were 
convenient and handy to put to use as obliterators. This 
practice becomes obvious when the rate numeral does 
not represent the rate required to carry the letter to 
destination. For example, the encircled "24" and "80" 
illustrated below are unrelated to the rate required for 
the letter. A number of single inter-city letters have been 
recorded that originated in Chester. Connecticut with 
prepayment by a single 3c imperforate stamp that is 
canceled by a "24" in a circular frame. Combinations 
of "PAID" and the rate are common, illustrated here by 
"3 PAID," "PAID 3," and "PAID 6" (see below). Other 
postal markings, notably "WAY" and "STEAM," are 
rather common when used to obliterate adhesive stamps. 
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2 Id 21 e 21/ 

Hgnre 2 la-}*, PAID markings are among the most common of the postal markings used as obliterators* The wide variety of PAIDs cannot 
be fully illustrated here hut the figures shown present some of the most common as well as some of the rarest types recorded. Figure 21a 
is a magnificent strip of three early It 1 85 1 stamps canceled with two brilliant red straight Hue PAIDs (courtesy Wade Saudi)* Figure 21b 
is the small Boston PAID in circle struck in red ink only in July IS5L Figure 2le is the same small PAID after the change to black ink late 
in July (known only from later 185 1). Figure 2 Id is the large Boston PAID in circle struck subsequent to the small PAID (December 1 8$ I 
and later); it is on a very fine pair of the 3c orange brown (Scott \o. 10). Figure 21 e is a remarkable PAID marking from Norwich* 
Connecticut. The negative blue PAID is carved such that it appears reversed when struck on a stamp. Figure 2 If is a small straight-line 
PAID struck twice on a 3c orange brown. Figure 2Ig is a rare pioneer precaneel, a straight-line "paid'''' handset from printing type and 
printed hy letter press. Only a few examples of this early precaneel are known to exist. A second type in all caps reading "PAID" exists. 
Both are extremely rare and one or two se-tenant pairs of these two types are recorded. These press-printed paids along with the Wheeling* 
West lirginia* precaneel grids on the 184^ issue are among the earliest stamps recorded with precaneels. 




Figure 22* The ornamental embossed cover shown ahove bears a 3c adhesive stamp canceled with the small PAID with double-line 
circular frame of :\ew Ipswich, New Hampshire* This delicate and artistically crafted ohliterator is one of the most beautiful PAID 
cancels recorded. The New Ipswich circular date stamp in red is very faintly impressed to the left of the address. The decorative envelope 
with an elaborate embossed design on coated paper did not accept the red ink of the postmark legibly. 
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23a 23b 23c 23d 23e 

Figure 23a-e. The five examples of numeral cancels Mux/rated here are representative of the wide variety of numerals 
which have been employed to obliterate St stamps of 1851. Figures 2Sa and 23b are hold numeral threes of two different 
sizes. Figure 23c is a Roman numeral "f " indicating the number five. Figure 23d is a "24" in a circular frame. Figure 23e 
is an incredible numeral "HO" in circular frame used to cancel a 3c adhesive. The rate "SO" is an extremely rare rate which 
likely represents the double United States west coast to east coast rate of 40c in effect from March 1847 to March 1851. This 
rate became obsolete before the 1851 stamps were issued. 




24a 24b 24c 24d 



Figure 24a-d. Rate numerals used in combination with "PAID" are common as obliterators. Figure 24a is a 
"PAW 3" struck in red ink on the Ic stamp of 1851; thus, not matching the apparent rate of 1c. Figure 24b 
struck in black ink (from Centre Sandwich, Nil) and Figure 24c struck in red ink (Brattleboro, VT) are bold 
numeral threes, each with a negative "PAID" carved within the numeral. Figure 24d is a "PAID (>" in an oval 
frame struck in black ink on a very fine pair of the 3 c orange brown stamp (Scott No. 10). 




25e 



Figure 25a-f Figure 25a reads "BOAT," a marking that most likely is part of a "STEAM BOAT" straight-line handstamp. Figure 24b 
reads "STEAM/SHIP. " is a marking placed on incoming contract steamer mail. Figure 25c carries a Western Express marking with 
"FREE" in an oval frame struck in blue ink. Figure 25d reads "WAY," indicating the origin of a letter reaching a post ojfice off the 
inland waterways carried by a contract mail carrier and picked up on the "way. " This marking was applied to incoming way mail at New 
Orleans, Louisiana. Figure 25e is a very rare marking reading "MAIL (ROUTE)," placed on way covers at Savannah, Georgia in the 
early 1850s indicating origin (receipt) from a contract mail currier on the Savannah River. Figure 25/ is another way marking but this 
one has a circular frame. 
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Other Postal Markings Used as 
Obliterators 

Numerous other postal markings are known used on 
purpose or by accident to cancel stamps of the 1851 
issue. Some are inland waterway markings; others are 
express markings, etc. 

Conclusion 

This article is intended to provide an overview of 
the scope and variety of obliterators known to appear 
on the 1851 adhesives. It is fay no means complete and 
other types of cancels are known to exist on these stamps. 
This writer is deeply indebted lo sex eral other collectors 
who have contributed to this survey of 1851 cancels. I 
am particularly indebted to Wade Saadi. who contributed 
much to the content and illustrations of this article. 
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Part VI IE. 

Illustrated Covers of the 1851 Issue 

by Michael Heller 



Introduction 



Over the last few decades, there has 
been a growing interest among 
collectors in acquiring and displaying 
illustrated covers. While many 
individuals collect these postal artifacts 
for their intrinsic beauty, others focus on 
the aspects of social history reflected in 
the detailed illustrations. This article will 
discuss the events that led up to the 
development of illustrated envelopes, 
including changes in postal rates and 
printing methods, followed by examples 
of various types of illustrated envelopes 
franked w ith stamps of the 1851 issue. 

Background 

The era of the illustrated cover 
largely began in the U.S. with the 
1 85 1 stamp issue, albeit a very few 1 847 
stamps graced them. Two factors 
contributed to their emergence: 1 ) The 
reduction of postage rales beginning 
July I, 1851 increased the postal usage 
many fold, and 2) Improvements in 
technology, specifically in lithography, 
slashed the cost of printing. 

While the envelope had been 

invented in Europe and was frequently 
used by the 1 840s, there are relatively 
few illustrated envelopes used before 1851. In fact, 
envelopes were rarely used in the U.S. before 1 845, as 
their use necessitated an additional postage charge. 
Under the postal rules then in effect, letters were charged 
either by weight or by the number of individual sheets 
of paper used, l ot example, the Act of March 3, 1825 
set the following rates of postage: 

For every letter composed of a single sheet of paper 
conveyed not exceeding 30 miles, 6 cents: over 30 
miles and not exceeding 80 miles, 10 cents: over 80 
miles and not exceeding 150 miles. 12 I '2 cents; 
over 1 50 miles and not exceeding 400 miles, 1 8 3/4 




S 
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Figure I. 

cents; over 400 miles, 25 cents; and every double 
letter, or two pieces of paper, double said rates; every 
triple letter of three pieees of paper, triple said rales: 
every packet of four or more pieces of paper, or one 
or more other articles, and weighing 1 ounce 
avoirdupois, quadruple said rates, and in that 
proportion for all greater weights. 

Essentially, an envelope would have been considered 
an additional ''piece of paper" and its use would have 
added another rate of postage. Given the relatively steep 
rates of postage in effect before 1845 (a typical laborer 
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Figure 2. 

earned perhaps S2 per day), the use of an envelope would 
have been extravagant. 

Although illustrated 
covers are quite rare 
before 1845, illustrated 
lettersheets were widely 
available in the first half of 
the nineteenth century. 
Some of these illustrations 
include eagles, ships and 
early versions of 
locomotives. The common 
bill of lading would often 
have a small illustration in 
the upper left-hand comer 
of the inside lettersheet. 

Figure 3. 



customers 



Illustrations that are more ornate 
include the Harrison campaign 
lettersheets of the 1840 Presidential 
election. 

Figure 1 shows an illustration of 
"Gardiner's Improved Cotton and Hay 
Press." This elaborate print takes up 
most of the inside page of a stampless 
lettersheet. with a short letter datelined 
Washington, 1 842 directly below it. The 
folded lettersheet was mailed to New 
York and has a red Washington City 
postmark and a (collect) rate marking 
of 1 8%. Note the slave operating the 
press! (Author's collection) 

The Postal Act of March 3. 1 845 was 
the first step toward the wide 
availability of envelopes. Effective July 
1, 1845, the act provided for the 
following rates: 

For every single letter... conveyed under 
300 miles, 5 cents; over 300 miles, 10 
cents; double letter, double rates; treble 
letter, treble rates; quadruple letter, 
quadruple rates; and every letter or 
parcel not exceeding one-half ounce iti 
weight shall be deemed a single letter, 
and every additional weight of one- half 
ounce or less shall be charged with an 
additional single postage. 

This act spurred the use of envelopes 
in two ways. First, the lower rates of 
postage would allow businesses to 
correspond more frequently with their 
Secondly, since the Act defined a single letter 
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as a letter not ex- 
ceeding one-half 
ounce in weight 
(regardless of the 
number of sheets 
of paper), one or 
two sheets of pa- 
per could be sent 
within an envel- 
ope and still be 
charged at the 
single rate of 
postage. 

Although the 
change in postal 
rules paved the 
way for the use of 
envelopes, their 
wide spread use 
did not take off 
immediately. 
People and bus- 
inesses were still 
used to writing 
letters, folding 
them and apply- 
ing sealing wax or 
a wafer. Most en- 
velopes were im- 
ported from Eu- 
rope for many 
years. The first 
envelope manu- 
facturing ma- 
chines were pa- 
tented in the U.S. 
in 1848. In fact, 
gross sales for the 
U.S. envelope 
industry in 1849 
were less than 
$50,000, 

The slow ac- 
ceptance of en- 
velopes is evi- 
denced by the fact 
that most survi- 
ving items of po- 
stal history from 
the years 1 845 to 
1851 are folded 
letter sheets. Still. 
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Figure 5. 




Figure 6. 
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Figure 7. 





Figure H. 



f igure 9. 
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there are some 
examples of 
illustrated 
advertising 
found on stamp- 
less envelopes of 
the 1845-51 pe- 
riod. Much more 
rare are examp- 
les of envelopes 
used with the 
1847 issue along 
with any illus- 
trations. 

Then came the 
Act of March 3, 
1851. Effective 
July 1, 1851, the 
postal charge for 
a single letter 
traveling no 
more than 3,000 
miles was set at 
30 if prepaid; 50 
if paid on re- 
ceipt. Charges 
for greater dis- 
tances were dou- 
ble these rates. 
Again, any letter 
weighing no 
more than one- 
half ounce was 
deemed a single 
letter. So now, 
any business 
could send a 
letter (or a bill) 
to most of their 
clients forjusl 3c 
postage. 

Overview of 
Printing 
Methods 

Any discus- 
sion of illus- 
trated covers 
would not be 
complete 
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Figure 10. 



without some mention of the various printing techniques 
used in their production. In general, there were several 
different methods used to prepare illustrated covers and 
lettersheets: 

Relief printing - In this method, the design on the 
printing base consists of raised areas, to which ink is 
applied. The print is created when pressure is put on the 
back of the paper and ink is transferred to the paper 
from the raised areas of the printing base. 

Two forms of relief printing used in the 1 9 th century 
were woodcuts and wood engraving. The woodcut 
technique is one of the oldest forms of relief printing, 
dating back to the ninth century in China and the 
fourteenth century in Europe. A woodcut is made using 
the soft side-grain or plank side of a block of wood. 
The design is either drawn or painted directly on the 
wood block or pasted on it. The area all around the 



design is then cut away, with the raised ridges forming 
the black lines of the print. 

Invented in the eighteenth century, wood engraving 
is a variation of the woodcut. Here, the wood is cut cross- 
grained rather than plank- wise, with the end-grain block 
used to produce work that is more intricate. Using a 
tool similar to an engraver's burin, the wood-engraver 
incises lines into the hard w ood, rather than cutting away 
w ood to leave lines exposed. In contrast to the woodcut 
method, wood engraving can produce very detailed 
prints. Note that in spite of the term "engraving," the 
latter method is a relief printing process. 

Intaglio printing (a recess printing process) - This 
labor-intensive and expensive process requires an 
engraver to cut a design into a stone or metal base. Ink 
is applied to the printing base, which is then wiped, 
leaving the surface (the non-printing areas) clean. Ink 
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Figure 12. 



is effectively held in the recessed areas and transferred 
to the damp paper by applying pressure through the back 
of the paper. This results in a very detailed printed 
design, which appears slightly raised above the surface 
of the paper. 

Embossing is a form of intaglio printing. In this 
process, a design is first cut or etched into a plate. Then 
a second plate is made with the same design in relief 
(i.e., with the design raised above the printing plate). 
The embossed design is produced when paper is placed 
between these two plates and they are put together under 
pressure, which forces the relief part of the second plate 
into the recessed portions of the first. 

Lithography (a form of planographic printing)- This 
printing method relics on the chemical fact that oil and 



water will not mix. It first involves the drawing of a 
design in greasy ink on a fiat surface (generally a stone). 
The surface is then wetted with water or some ink 
repellent fluid that essentially confines the printing ink 
to the greasy lines of the design. The ink on the printing 
area is then transferred to the paper by pressure. 

Printing of Illustrated Covers 

When it comes to determining the printing method 
used to produce a particular illustration, there is a fair 
amount of controversy and misunderstanding among 
both collectors and dealers. For example, illustrations 
on covers are frequently referred to as engravings or 
woodcuts when, in many instances, they are neither. 






Figure 13. 
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Part of the problem lies in semantics. When most 
eol lee tors refer to engravings, they think of finely 
detailed prints made by the intaglio printing process, 
such as postage stamps and bank notes. In reality, 
relatively few illustrated covers and lettersheets were 
produced by intaglio printing, largely because of the 
high cost of this process. Still, Figure 2 is an example 
of a beautiful engraved illustrated lelierslieet depicting 
the New York City post office (shown opposite the firm 
of Cheesebrough, Steams & Co.. dealer in silk goods). 
This illustrated circular, mailed from New York to 
Richmond, Virginia in 1847, is postmarked with a red 
New York 2 Cts, marking and a PAID cancel. (Author's 
collection). 

While some of the earlier illustrated lettersheets may 
have been printed with woodcuts, this was not a practical 
method for printing large quantities of illustrated matter. 
As the production of a woodcut involved the cutting 
away of material around the design to be printed, the 
physical limitations of the wood allowed only for a 
relatively simple picture with clear outlines. Repeated 
printings would lead to the breaking and degradation of 
the relief lines. As a result, wood engraving became a 
more popular form of printing, as it produced 
illustrations that were much finer in detail than the cruder 
woodcut. In fact, wood engraving may have been the 
predominant form of printing used to illustrate books, 
catalogs, circulars, handbills and newspapers during 
much of the nineteenth century. 

Figure 3 is a good example of a print made by wood 
engraving. Entitled "Intemperance is the Bane of 
Society," the intricate illustration shows both the perils 
of drinking and the virtues of intemperance. The scenes 
on the left side illustrate the horrors of drunkenness. 



including fighting, trips to the pawn broker and. as seen 
in the upper left comer, the ultimate end on the gallows! 
On the right side, it illustrates the point that those who 
practice intemperance can look forward to a wonderful 
family life. The cover has a Bristol, NH datestamp and 
the 3 c stamp is cancelled with a "PAID 3" in a circle. 
(Author's collection) 

Another example of wood engraving is shown in 
Figure 4, an overall illustrated cover depicting a pump 
manufactory, with the 3c stamp tied by a Seneca Falls, 
NY CDS. Seneca Falls was an industrial community for 
many years and pump manufacturing was one of its chief 
industries. The first women's suffrage convention was 
held in Seneca Falls in 1848, featuring Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. (Author's collection) 

Invented in 1798, the lithographic process was an 
entirely new form of printing and was quickly put to 
commercial use. As a result of its low cost of production, 
lithography became a widely used process in the printing 
of illustrated envelopes. A good lithograph may look 
very much like an intaglio print and is sometimes 
mistakenly described as the latter in auction catalogs. 
The main difference between the two is that the 
lithographic design lies flat on the envelope while the 
intaglio design should show a raised effect, which can 
actually be felt in some instances. Careful examination 
under I OX magnification will also reveal the more raised 
and detailed lines of the intaglio printing. 

figure 5 show s a lithographed illustration of the stove 
and iron works of Chamberlain & Co. Close examination 
reveals a very finely detailed print, similar to an intaglio 
engraving. The correct determination of the printing 
method is aided by the notation "Gibsons, Lith." in very 
small letters at the lower left of the illustration. The 3p 
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Figure 15. 



stamp is tied by a blue Cincinnati. Ohio datestamp. 
(Author's collection) 

One of the most desirable types of illustrated cos ets 
is the cameo illustration. As opposed to a typical 
illustration that shows the detail with black lines against 
a white background, the cameo type is reversed — the 
positive image is white and the background is colored. 
Many cameos are found with embossed lettering and 
illustrations. This type of printing was widely used in 
the 1850s and is considered one of the classical forms 
of illustrated advertising. Cameo covers are highly 
sought after. 

Figure 6 shows a superbly illustrated cameo cover, 
depicting the factories of William & Charles Crook- Part 
of the design is embossed, as well as the lettering. The 
cover is franked with a 3c red stamp, perfectly tied by a 
New Hope, PA datestamp. (Collection of D. Jarrett) 



Hotels 

An elaborate design for the Virginia Hotel is shown 
in Figure 7. with a great view of the hotel, a wholesale 
clothing warehouse across the street and a picture of a 
sealed woman in a cartouche displaying relevant hotel 
information. A black St. Louis CDS lies the 3£ stamp. 
(Author's collection) 

Figure 8 shows a blue cameo design for the Fuller 
House. This is a rare territorial usage of a cameo design; 
Minnesota became a state the following year. 3c stamp 
tied by St. Paul. Minn. Territory, 1 857 CDS. (Collection 
of D. Jarrett) 

Figure Q shows a picture of the Farish House, a nice 
cameo design in blue of the hotel with a stagecoach in 
front. Stamp tied by a blue Charlottesville. VA CDS, 
(Collection of D. Jarrett) 



Collecting Illustrated Covers by Topic 

Collectors often collect one or more specific topics 
or themes. These might include: products (such as guns, 
tools, agricultural implements, lighting fixtures, etc.), 
machinery, transportation (railroads, ships, wagons) or 
buildings (hotels, educational institutions, 
manufacturers). 

Some of the most attractive illustrated covers reflect 
propaganda rather than commercial advertising. 
Propaganda covers include themes such as: Ocean Penny 
Postage: Intemperance and A nti -Slavery. These covers 
graphically reflected the social sentiments of many 
Americans at the time, although some of the designs 
originated in England. 

A few examples: 



Schools 

A rare bronze cameo design for the Opheleton Female 
Seminary, with a picture of the school building is shown 
in figure 10. The stamp is tied by an Easton, PA CDS. 
(Collection of D. Jarrett) 

Figure 11 depicts the Williston Seminary of East 
Hampton. Massachusetts, Founded in 1841 by Samuel 
Williston. it later became the Williston Academy, a 
preparatory school for boys. It is now a co-ed prep 
school, the Williston Northampton School. 3c stamp tied 
by East Hampton CDS. (Author's collection) 

Ships 

The beautiful blue cameo design in Figure 12 shows 
an emhossed ship, representing a lumber dealer. Jarvis 
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JohnSOIt. The stamp is tied by a New York CDS. 
(Collection of J. Gabriel) 

While die vast majority of illustrated covers of the 
1851-57 period show usage of the 3C stamp, the cover 
in Figure 13 provides a very good example of the 10 
stamp used to pay the local rate. This blue embossed 
cameo design for E. Smith, Engineer, depicts a steam 
ship. The stamp is tied by a red New York City Delivery 
handstamp. (Collection of J. Gabriel) 

Propaganda 

Figure 14 is a classic advertising cover calling for 
"'Ocean Penny Postage." It shows an allover design 
including a slave, an Indian and sailing ships. It has a 
Boston CDS and a 3C stamp tied by a large black Boston 
"PAID" in grid cancel. (Collection of D. Jarrett) 

A fine example of anti-slavery propaganda is shown 
in Figure I X « till li w underfill design in bron/e -■how wvj 
slaves freed of their shackles. The 3c stamp is tied by a 
Ballardvale, Massachusetts CDS. (Collection of D. 
Jarrett) 
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Part VIIF. 

Principal Transatlantic Mail Arrangements 
During the 1851-56 Period 1 

by Dwayne O. Littauer 



Virtually all transatlantic mail in the 1851-56 period 
went to or through England. France or the German states. 
This article will outline the principal mail arrangements 
with England, France or the German states that were in 
effect on July 1, 1851, as well as changes and 
developments that occurred during the next live years. 
Most of these arrangements will be illustrated with 
covers. While some of the covers were sent after the 
1 851-56 period, they illustrate rates that were in effect 
during that time. 

The purpose of this article is to assemble and 
summarize in one place information on the conventions 
that carried most of the transatlantic mail during the 
1 851-56 period. It is hoped that this can be 
used as a handy road map for interpreting 
covers to and from England, France and 
Germany during this time period. 
Throughout the article are citations that are 
designed to point the reader to sources where 
more in depth information can be found. 

At the time the first three 1851 stamps 
were issued, the United States had 
transatlantic mail conventions only with the 
free city of Bremen (June 1847) and Great 
Britain (December 1848). During the 1851- 
56 period, the United States entered into only 
one additional convention, with Prussia. 
Much of the mail to England. France and the 
German states still went all or part of its 
journey under conventions to which the 
United States was not a party or under non- 
convention arrangements. 

I. 1848 United States-British 
Convention 



A. Basic Rate and Credits 

The United States-British Postal Convention was 
already in place when the 1851 issues appeared. The 
Convention was signed in London on December 15, 
I K4K. and its provisions were proclaimed on February 
15, I849. : The basic letter rate until 1868 was 24ei per 
Vi ounce. The Convention called for credits and debits 
between the two nations depending on whether the letter 
was paid or unpaid and whether it was carried by a 
British or American packet. Hargest summarized the 
basic rale break down and the credits and debits for a 
single rate letter as follows:' 





British 


American 


British 


American 


Rate 


Packet 


Packet 


Packet 


Packet 


U.S. internal St 






5 c 


5c 


Packet 16f! 


16c 






16c 


British internal it 










Total l/-= 24t 










U.S. credit to G.B. 










on prepaid letters 










posted in U.S. (red). 










or British debit to 










U.S. on unpaid 










letters posted in 










GB. (black) 










British credit to U.S. 










on prepaid letters 










posted in G.B. (red). 










or U.S. debit to G.B. 










on unpaid letters 










posted in U.S. (black) 






5 c 


21c 



Since so much of the transatlantic mail went to 
England as a final destination or through England to 
Europe or elsewhere, the logical starting point is with 
the state of mail relations between the United States and 
Great Britain in 1851 . 



Application of the values on this chart can be 
il lustrated by Figure 1 , which is an envelope from Boston 
on January 7, 1857, to Strood. Kent, England. The 24t 
postage is prepaid by four3c claret and two lc Type [I 
stamps from the 1851 issue. They are artistically affixed 
to a lOfi green die 2 on white Nesbitt entire, it was 
carried on the British Cunard steamer Europa which 
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Figure I. IH4H British Convention: 24t rate prepaid January 7, 1857, Boston to Strood, Kent, Ungland. Carried New 
York to Liverpool on Canard Europa. "19" credit in red to Great Britain marked at Huston represents 16c packet and 
3i British internal. 



sailed from New York on January 7, 1857, and arrived 
in Liverpool on January 18, 1857. 4 The arrival is 
confirmed by the "AMERICA PAID LIVERPOOL" 
rimless marking. The letter reached London the next 
day as shown by the tombstone marking. According to 
the table above, the "19" credit in red to Great Britain, 
marked at Boston, represented I6e packet postage and 
3c British internal postage. 



% ounce on April I, 1855, there was no change in the 
United States portion under the Convention. Thus, 
throughout the period from July 1 , 1 85 I to July 1 , 1 863, 
the total Convention rate to California and Oregon was 
29e or 1 shilling 2V4 pence up to Vi ounce. 5 The rate 
breakdown, credits and debits on a Vi ounce letter 
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American 


H. Rates to and from 
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Packet Packet 


Packet 
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Despite the domestic rate 


British internal 
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reduction to 3c per 'A ounce 












effective July 1, 1851, the United 
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U.S. credit to G.B. on 










the first '/> ounce, from July L, 


prepaid letters posted 










1851, to March 31, 1855, the 


in U.S. (red), or 










United States rate to California 


British debit to U.S. 










was double the domestic rate, 


on unpaid letters 










i.e.. be if prepaid, 10c if unpaid. 


posted in G.B. (black) 




19c 


30 




On mail to and from California 












and Oregon, the United States 


British credit to U.S. on 








portion under the Convention 


prepaid letters posted 
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was 100. When the domestic rate 


GB. (red), or U.S. debit 








to California and Oregon 


to G.B. on unpaid letters 








increased from 60 to 10c up to 


posted in U.S. (black) 






100 


260 
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1/ 





Figure 2. 1848 British Convention: 29c rah- prepaid October 1854 from San Francisco to London showing all three of the 
first 1851 issues. Faint strike of "VIA. NICARAGUA/IN ADVANCE OF THE MAILS/SULLIVAN". San Francisco to 
\icaragua via Sierra Nevada. Nicaragua to New York via Northern Light. New York to Liverpool via Canard Arabia. 
Stumps canceled in New York by red "19" credit marking, representing 16c packet and Jc British internal. C.S. retained 
I tic domestic. (Ex Kapiioff) 



through the United States to and from California and 
Oregon are as shown in the table on the previous page: 
Figure 2 is an October 1854 cover from San 
Francisco to London showing all three of the first 1 85 1 



issues. It went from San Francisco to New York via 
Nicaragua, and bears a very faint strike of the "VIA. 
NICARAGUA/IN ADVANCE OF THE MAILS/ 
SULLIVAN" marking." Truces may be visible in the 




Figure J Mail through Great Britain from a foreign country: unpaid from Madeira March M, 1853, to 
Boston. Madeira to Southampton via Royal Mail Steam Packet Company Teviot. Liverpool to Boston via 
Canard Niagara. 60c debit to U.S. (44e transit from Madeira to England pins I6t packet from England to 
U.S.). 65c due represents an added 5c for U.S. internal. 
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illustration under the "19." The letter was carried to 
N icaragua on (he Sien a Nevada, which sailed from San 
Francisco on October 24, I 854. It was then carried from 
Nicaragua on the Northern Light, which arrived in New 
York on November 14, 1854. 7 The letter was then 
transferred to the Cunard Arabia, which sailed from New 
York on November 15, 1854, and arrived in Liverpool 
on November 26, 1 854. The letter was prepaid 29c with 
a pair of the 1851 10 Type IV. a single 1851 30 dull red 
and a pair of the 1 85 1 1 2f. The stamps were canceled in 
New York by the red "19" credit marking, which 
represented 160 packet postage and 30 British internal 
postage. The United States retained the 100 domestic 
postage. 

C. Rates through Britain to and From 
Foreign Countries and British Colonies 

The Convention provided that mail could be sent 
through Great Britain to or from a third country. 
Likewise, mail could be sent through the United States 
to or from a third country. The postage for transit to or 
from the third country was to be the same as that which 
the through country would charge to its citizens on mail 
to or from that third country." Thus, on mail from the 
United States via Great Britain to foreign countries or 
British colonies, postage equal to the amount Great 
Britain charged its subjects for mail to or from those 
colonies or countries would be added to the United 



States internal and sea postage to arrive at a total rate. 
Figure 3 illustrates mail through Great Britain from 
a foreign country. 1 1 is a letter from Madeira on March 
8, 1853, to Boston. It was carried by the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company Teviot, which sailed from 
Madeira on March 9, 1 853. and arrived at Southampton 
on March 16. 1853. It was then put aboard the Cunard 
Niagara, which sailed from Liverpool on March 19, 
1 853, and arrived in Boston on April 1 , 1 853. The British 
rate to Madeira was I shilling 10 pence" or 440 up to Vi 
ounce. When added to the 160 packet fee and the 50 
United Stales internal, the total rate was 650. Since a 
British packet carried it. the debit to the United States 
was 60c (44c transit from Madeira to England plus 160 
packet from England to the United States). Of the 65c 
collected from the recipient, the United States retained 
only the 5c United States internal postage, 

D. Rates through the United States to and 
From Foreign Countries 

A common example of mail sent through the United 
States to or from a third country is mail between Great 
Britain and Cuba via the United States. Since the United 
States had no mail convention with Cuba, the 10c 1 per 'A 
ounce steamship fee was the rate generally charged by 
the United States (the through country) for mail to and 
from Cuba. 1 " As with mail to and from California, the 
10c steamship rate was added to the packet and British 




4 



figure -I. 29e or I shilling 2 'A pence raw to Britain via U.S. by British packet: Envelope's origin not indicated. New 
York "STEAMSHIP/10" served as debit to Great Britain for Iftc steamship fee to U.S. New York to Liverpool via 
Cunard Asia. Rated I shilling 2'h pence (2'H) due (I tic steamship, Ific packet, and 3c British internal). 
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Figure 5. 294 or I shitting 2 'A pence rate from Cuba to Britain via U.S. by American packet: Santiago de Cuba 
March 28, 1859, to Edinburgh, Scotland. Forwarded in Havana by R. Morrison & Co New York exchange office 
applied "NEW-YORK/APR. I6/AM. PKT." hackstamp and ,, 26" as debit to Britain, representing 10c steamship 
fee from Cuba to U.S. plus 164 packet. New York to Southampton via North German Lloyd New York. I shilling 2'/z 
pence (294) due (Kit steamship, 16c packet, and ,ic British internal). 




Figure 6. British open mail paid to New York: Sydney, New South Hates, January 22, IKS?, to Petersburg, Mrginiu. 
From Sydney via Oneida, first European and Australian Royal Mail Company (E&A) voyage from Australia. Oneida 
broke down, and ut King George's Sound, mulls transferred to E&A European to Suez. Alexandria to Southampton via 
E&A Etna. Liverpool to New York via Canard Arabia. Double rate of 2 shillings 4 pence represented I shilling New South 
Wales to England plus I shilling 4 pence (shown as "1/4" credit to Britain), for double packet rate from England to U.S. 
10c double U.S. internal due shown by "10/N.YORK BR. PKT." 
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■ 



figure 7, Mail direct to Havre: 2Qc for U.S. internal and sea paid by all tSSl issues. New York October 18, IKS I, to 
Lyons, France. New York to Havre via Havre Line Humboldt Havre applied "OLTRE-MER/LE HAVRE". 12 deiimes 
(120 centimes) due, for double the 60 centime private ship rate (since addressed to other than port of departure). (Lot 
63, Siegel sate 799)* 



internal rates to arrive at a total postage of 290 up to Vi 
ounce. The same rates and credits apply on mail to and 
from Cuba as to mail to and from California and Oregon, 
discussed earlier in this article. On mail through the 
United States to destinations other than Cuba, the 10e 
United States portion in the table would have to be 
changed to 200 if the distance carried was over 2.500 
miles. 

Figures 4 and 5 illustrate the basic 290 or I shilling 
2V5 pence up to 'A ounce rate from Cuba to Britain via 
the United States. Figure 4 is an envelope that does not 
indicate its origin, but probably was sent from Cuba. It 
went through New York to London by a British packet 
across the Atlantic. It likely was carried from Havana 
to New York on the United States Mail Steamship 
Company El Dorado, which sailed from Havana April 
1, 1853, and arrived in New York on April 6, 1853. New 
York applied the handstamp "STEAMSHIP/ 1 0," which 
served as the debit to Great Britain for the 1 0c steamship 
fee from Cuba to the United States. The letter has no 
United States exchange office marking, but from the 
London receiving baekstamp it can be determined that 
the letter was carried by the Cunard Asia, which sailed 
from New York on April 6, 1853, and arrived in 
Liverpool on April 1 7, 1 853. The letter reached London 
i lie next da\ and was rated 1 shilling 2' • pence postage 
due. 



Figure 5 shows a similar use carried by an American 
packet across the Atlantic. The folded letter is from 
Santiago de Cuba March 28, 1859, to Edinburgh, 
Scotland. A baekstamp indicates that the letter was 
forwarded in Havana by R. Morrison & Co. On its arrival 
in New York, the exchange ollice applied its handstamp 
"26" as the debit to Britain. This represented the 100 
steamship fee from Cuba to the United States plus the 
160 packet fee. The exchange office also struck on the 
back "NEW-YORK/APR. 16/AM. PKT." It placed the 
letter on the North German Lloyd New York, which sailed 
from New York on April 16, 1859, and arrived in 
Southampton on April 30, 1859. The letter reached 
London on May 1, 1859, and Edinburgh on May 2, 1859, 
where I shilling 2Vi pence postage due was collected. 

E. Open Mail Rates 

Under Article 111 of the Convention, mail between 
the United States and Great Britain could be sent prepaid 
or unpaid, but partial payment was not to be permitted." 
Nevertheless, Article XI of the Convention established 
rules for what has been called "open mail," which in 
effect allowed certain partial prepayments. This Article 
permitted either country to deliver mail intended to pass 
in transit through that country free of all postage, whether 
packet or internal. 11 
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Figure #. Mail direct from Havre: Havre December 17, 1H56, to New York via Havre Line Fulton. 60 centimes prepaid for 
double private ship rate from port of departure. 20t due for US. interna! and sea shown by "20/N.YORK AM. PICT." 



Under these rules, if a letter was sent from the United 
States by a British packet, the sender paid only the 5c 
United States internal. The recipient paid the balance 
of the postage to carry the letter to its destination (i.e., 
the packet postage and the British transit postage). In 
this case, the payment of the United States portion 
allowed the letter to arrive at the British postal system 
{British ship in the United States harbor) free of postage. 
On the other hand, if the letter was sent by an American 
packet, the sender paid 210. which represented 5£ 
United States internal and 16c packet postage. The letter 
arrived at the British postal system free of postage. The 
recipient paid the balance of the postage to carry the 
letter to its destination (i.e., the British transit postage). 

Likewise, letters coming into the United States could 
be paid to New York or Boston if a British packet carried 
the letter (with 5e due in the United States) and to the 
British port of departure, if an American packet carried 
the letter (with 2Ie due in the United Slates). 

The following table summarizes the open mail rates 
charged in the United States for letters carried by 
American and British packets: 



U.S. internal 
Tackcl 

Open mail rates 



American 
Packet 

H 
1M 
2U 



British 
Packe t 



Figure 6 shows an example of an incoming letter 
conveyed by a British packet and paid to New York, the 
United States port of arrival. The letter is from Sydney, 
New South Wales. January 22, 1857, to Petersburg, 
Virginia. It was carried on the first European and 
Australian Royal Mail Company (the "E&A Line") 
voyage from Australia. 1 ' The E&A Oneida sailed from 
Sydney on January 23, 1857. The Oneida broke its sole- 
plate & crank 400 miles north of Cape Leuwin and 
returned to King George's Sound (Western Australia), 
where the mails were transferred to the European, which 
was the E&A Line's third sailing from Sydney. The 
European sailed from King George's Sound on March 
21, 1857, and arrived at Suez on April 19, 1857. The 
mails were carried to Alexandria and placed aboard the 
Etna of the E&A Line, which sailed from Alexandria 
on April 25, 1857. and arrived in Southampton on May 
8, 1857. Finally, the letter was placed on the Ctmard 
Arabia, which sailed from Liverpool on May 16, 1857, 
and arrived in New York on May 28, 1857, after over 4 
months of transit! The letter was a double rate since it 
weighed over 'A ounce and less than I ounce. The 
postage of 2 shillings 4 pence was paid by two 1856 2 
pence and two 1 854 1 shilling adhesives, which paid the 
letter to the United States shore. The postage for transit 
from New South Wales to England w as i shilling, double 
the 6 pence per S4 ounce rate. 14 This 1 shilling was 
retained by New South Wales. The balance of the 2 
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Figure 9. 1843 Anglo-French Convention, then open mail hy Hritklt Packet: Paris August 4, IH5I, tn Philadelphia, 
Prepaid IS decintes (5 declines French plus II) declines lirilish and packet). Liverpool to Boston via Canard Canada 54 
U.S. internal due shown hy "BR. PKT./5/B0STQX. " 



shilling 4 pence prepayment was credited to England as 
indicated by the manuscript "1/4". This 1 shilling 4 
pence credit to Britain was for double the sea postage 
from England to the United Stales (double the I he rale), 
thereby paying the rate to (he United States shore. New 
York struck its "10/N.YORK BR. PKT" exchange office 
marking indicating the due postage. Thus, the recipient 
paid only 100, double the United States internal postage 
under the Convention. 



♦ - 



II. French Arrangements 

The United States had no mail convention with 
France in July 1851, and, in fact, a convention was not 
concluded until March 1857, effective April 1857. In 
the 1851-56 period, therefore, mail to France was 
generally sent either directly to Havre via the New York 
& Havre Steam Navigation Company (the "'Havre Line") 
or through England, under the 1 848 United States- 
British Convention outlined above and the 1 843 Anglo- 
French Convention. 






Figure 10. IH43 Anglo-French Convention, then open mail hy American packet: Paris October 6, 1851, to Philadelphia. 
Prepaid 15 deeimes 15 deeintes French plus It) deeimes lirilish and packet). Havre applied "BUREAU MARITIME/ 
HAVRE" and forwarded letter to Southampton. Did not enter the British mails; handed directly to Ocean line agents. 
Southampton to New York via Hermann. Sew York rated tetter due 21 1, representing 5e U.S. internal and 16c packet. 
Packet postage charged hy both France and U.S. 
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A. Mail Direct to Havre 

The United States Postmaster General awarded a 
contract to the Havre Line, which began a service in 
1 850 between New York and Havre, touching at Cowes 
each way.'* Since the United States and France had no 
postal convention, the sender or recipient in the United 
States had to pay the United Stales internal and packet 
postage. This was either 50 or 10c depending on the 
distance to New York, plus 240 packet postage. With 
the introduction of the new domestic rates on July 1, 
1 851 , a combined sea and United States internal rate of 
200 per 'A ounce to or from anywhere in the United 
States replaced the prior rates of 240, 290 or 340 The 
recipient or sender in France paid a private ship rate of 
30 centimes per 7'A grams if posted in or addressed to 
the port of arrival or departure (in this case Havre) or 
60 centimes per TA grams if posted in or addressed to 
another part of France.' 6 These rates are summarized in 
the following table: 

French private ship rale 
per 7 'A gr. addressed to: 

U.S. Port Elsewhere 
&Jka oLanml 

Paid in the U.S. 200 

Paid in France 30 centimes 60 centimes 



Figure 7 shows a cover correctly prepaying the 
United States 200 rate with all of the 1 85 1 issues (a 120 
single with pairs of the 1 Type II and of the 30 orange 
brown). This paid the United States internal and sea 
postage. The letter was sent from New York to Lyons, 
France, and was carried by the Havre Line Humboldt. 
which sailed from New York on October 18, 1851 and 
arrived in Havre on November 1. 1851, where Havre 
applied its "OUTRE-MER'LE HAVRE" marking. Since 
it is addressed to other than the port of arrival, the 60 
centime private ship rate applied. However, the letter 
weighed between TA and 15 grams and was rated as a 
double letter. It was marked due 12 decimes (120 
centimes). 

Figure 8 shows an incoming letter from Havre to New 
York. Since it was sent from Havre, the port of departure, 
a 30 centime rate applied. The letter weighed between 
7Vi and 15 grams, so double this rate, or 60 centimes 
was prepaid by three of the 1 854 20 centime Napoleon 
III issues. The letter was carried by the Havre Line 
Fulton, which sailed from Havre on December 1 7, 1 856 
and arrived in New York on December 31. 1856. New 
York applied its "20/N.YORK AM. PKT." marking to 
rate the cover 200 due for United States internal and 
sea postage. This marking also showed the letter arrived 
by an American Packet since the Havre Line was under 
contract with the United States. 




Figure II. 1843 Anglo-French Convention, then open mail by British packet: Paris June 16, 1853, to Newport, Rhode 
Island, /'repaid 13 declines (5 decimes French, 3 decimes British, and 5 decimes packet). Liverpool to New York via 
Canard Africa. 5t U.S. internal doe shown by 'SAS.YORK BR. PKT." 
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{■'inure 12. 1 84 J Anglo-French Convention, then open mail by Ameriam packet: Paris June 25, 1855, to Baltimore. 
Prepaid 8 decimex (5 declines French, i decimes British). Liverpool In Sew York via Collins Line Bailie. 21c due 
indicated by "21/N.YORK AM, PKT,", representing 1 6c packet plus 5c U.S. internal. Marked "P.D." even though 
paid only to Great Britain. 



B. 1843 Anglo-French Convention 

Most of the mail to France during this period passed 
through England. While the United States had no postal 
convention with France. Great Britain did. Thus, mail 
to and from France during this period was generally sent 
under the 5c 1 and 21c open mail rates, by British or 
American packets, respectively, which are described 
earlier in the article. 

1. 15 Decime Rate and Double Sea Postage 

Under the 1 843 Anglo-French Convention, the sender 
or recipient in I ranee paid 1? decimes per grams. 
This represented 1 decimes packet and British transit' 
plus 5 decimes French internal postage,' 8 The full If) 
decime amount was charued or pavable m France e\en 
if tlie letter was earned b\ an \meriean packet. This 
resulted in a double charge for transatlantic service since 
Americans paid for sea service twice on open mail 
carried on American packets. 1 '' This double packet 
payment is shown by the following chart: 



French internal 
I'aekei & British 
Packet 
U.S. internal 
Totals 



British Packet 
5 decimes 
10 decimes 



acket 



5 decimes 
10 decimes 



16c 

5* 

1 5 decimes 5c 1 5 decimes 2 1 c 



Figures 9 and 1 illustrate two 1851 letters showing 
these rates. Both covers are from Paris. France to 
Philadelphia and both are prepaid 15 decimes by a 1 
franc and two 25 centime stamps of France's first issue. 
The 15 decimes represented 5 decimes French plus 10 
decimes British transit and packet postage. Neither cover 
bears British markings since beginning May I, 1851 all 
mail from France to the United States via England was 
sent in a closed mail bag through England. 2 " 

Figure 9 was carried by a British packet. It was 
postmarked Paris August 4, 1 85 1 , and was carried by 
the Cunard Canada, which sailed from Liverpool on 
August 9, 1851 and arrived in Boston on August 19, 
1851. Boston applied its "BR. PKT./5/BOSTON" 
exchange office marking to rate the cover due 50. This 
coveted the United States internal postage for an open 
mail letter carried by a British packet under the United 
States-British Convention. 

Figure 1 was carried by an American packet. It was 
postmarked Paris October 6, 1851, The letter was sent 
to Havre, which applied "BUREAU MARITIME/ 
HAVRE" and forwarded the letter to Southampton. It 
did not enter the British mails but was handed directly 
to the agents of the Ocean Steam Navigation Line 
("Ocean Line"). The letter was then carried by the Ocean 
Line Hermann, which sailed from Southampton on 
October 8, 1851 and arrived in New York on October 
23, 1851. As an open mail letter. New York rated the 
letter due 210. representing 50 United States internal 
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Figure 13. Open mail by British packet, then hy 1843 Anglo-French Convention: Toppun-Carpenter 
correspondence. Philadelphia June 6, 1X53. to t'aris, 5c prepaid far l.S. internal, Liverpool to Huston via Canard 
Europa Paris foreign <>ff< Le narked •'ETATS-VSIS FAQ. BRIT/PARIS" in red and rated 13 decimes due (5 
declines French. 3 declines British, and 5 declines packet). Remailed June 21. 1X53, to Berlin. Octagonal "Trouve 
a la Boite" (found in the box) applied in Paris. Prussia rated letter due 9'/; silbergrosehen. 



postage and 1 6c for a second packet Ice.'' Thus. e\en 
though the Ocean Line was under contract to the United 
States, packet postage was charged by both France and 
the United States. 

2. Rate Reduction and Elimination of 
Double Sea Postage 

The practice of charging double sea postage on letters 
carried by American packets was to be discontinued 
according to an announcement on September 1, 1851, 
and the rate on letters carried by American packets was 
to be reduced from 15 decimes to 8 decimes per 71- 
grams." Three months later, effective December I. 
1851, the British transit and packet postage were 
officially reduced to 8 decimes per IVi grams, resulting 
in a total payment or collection in France of 1 3 decimes 
per VA grams. ;J This elimination of the double packet 
payment on letters carried by an American packets and 
the new 1 3 decime rate is shown by the following chart: 



French interna! 
British transit 
Packet 
U.S. internal 
Totals 



BrtlisiLRack£i 
5 decimes 
3 decimes 
5 decimes 

u 



13 decimes 



American Packet 
5 decimes 
3 decimes 

160 

M 

8 decimes 21 1 



Figures 1 1 and 12 show this rate reduction and the 
elimination of the double packet charge on open mail 
letters by American packets. Figure 1 1 was carried by a 
British packet. It was sent from Paris on June 16, 1853 
to Newport, Rhode Island. The 13 decime rate was 
prepaid by a 1 franc and a pair of the 1 5 centime stamps 
from France's first issue. The 13 decimes represented 5 
decimes French, 3 decimes British transit and 5 decimes 
packet postage. It was carried by the Cunard Africa, 
which sailed from Liverpool on June 18, 1853 and 
arrived in New York on June 30, 1 853. New York applied 
its "5/N.YORK BR. PKT." exchange office marking to 
rate the letter due 50 for the United States internal 
postage. 

Figure 12 was carried by an American packet. It was 
sent from Paris on June 25, 1855, to Baltimore. The 
letter was prepaid 8 decimes by an 80 centime lake 
adhesive from the 1854 Napoleon III issue. This paid 
only the 5 decimes French internal and the 3 decimes 
British transit, but not the packet postage, since the letter 
was to be carried by an American packet. It was 
conveyed by the Collins Line Bailie, which sailed from 
Liverpool on July 28, 1 855 and arrived in New York on 
August 8. 1 855. Since the Col lins line w as under contract 
to the United States. New York applied its "2 1 /N.YORK 
AM. PKT." exchange office marking, indicating that 2 1 
was due. This represented 16^ packet postage plus 50 
United States internal postage. It is interesting that this 
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cover is marked "P.D." even though it was paid only to 
Great Britain. 

Figures 13 and 14 illustrate these rates on two 1853 
letters from the United States to France. They are from 
the correspondence of Samuel H. Carpenter to Charles 
Toppan, while Toppan was traveling in Europe. They 
were partners of the linn which printed the United States 
1851 issues. 

Figure 13 is a folded letter that was carried by a 
British packet and was prepaid St for United States 
internal postage under the open mail provisions of the 
l intcd States- Bmi-h ( oincnlion. It was paid b\ two 
1851 1 1 Type IV stamps and a single 1851 3 1 dull red. 
The letter was sent from Philadelphia to Paris on June 
6, 1853. It was placed on the Cunard Eurupa, which 
sailed from Boston on June 8, 1853 and arrived in 
Liverpool on June 18. 1853. The Paris foreign office 
marked the letter "ETATS-LFNIS PAQ. BRIT./PAR1S" 
in red and rated it 13 decimes due. This represented 5 
deeimes French. 3 decimes British transit and 5 decimes 
packet postage. Evidently. Toppan had already left Paris, 
and the letter was remailed in a letter box to Berlin on 
June 21, 1853. The octagonal boxed marking "Trouve 
a la Boite" ( found in the box) was applied in Paris. The 
13 decime due marking was crossed out and in Prussia 
the letter was rated due 9'A silbergroschen. 



Figure 14. a folded letter from the same 
correspondence, was carried by an American packet and 
was prepaid 2 1 p with an 1 85 1 120 single and a strip of 
three of the 1851 3ii dull red. The 2le represented 50 
United States internal postage and 160 packet postage. 
The letter was sent from New York on June 11,1 853, to 
Paris. The letter was placed on the Collins Line Atlantic. 
which sailed from New York on June 1 1, 1853 and 
arrived in Liverpool on June 21, 1853. The traveling 
Calais post office marked the letter "ETATS-UNIS 
PAQ.AM./B. A.CALAIS." The numerals "8 5" indicate 
that the letter weighed S 1 ■ grams. It therefore was a 
double letter in France and was rated 16 decimes due. 
This represented double the 3 decime British transit plus 
double the 5 decime French internal rate. Toppan had 
already left Paris, and the letter was remailed in a letter 
box to Berlin. The octagonal boxed marking "Trouve a 
la Boite" (found in the box) was again applied in Paris. 
The 16 decime due marking was crossed out and in 
Prussia the letter was rated due 12V 4 silbergroschen. 

Figure 1 5 was also sent by an American packet. It is 
a folded letter sent from Philadelphia on November 2 1 , 
1851 through France to NCirnberg, Bavaria, The letter 
was prepaid 2 1 by a strip of three and a strip of four of 
the 1851 30 orange red. This represented 50 United 
Slates internal postage plus 16c packet postage. It was 




Figure 14. Open mail by American packet, then by IH4.1 infill- French Convention: Toppan-Carpenter 
correspondence. New York June tt. 1853, to Paris. Prepaid 21c (Sc U.S. internal plus Kit packet). New 
Ytirh in Liverpool via Collins Line Atlantic. Traveling Calais post office applied "HTATS-CNIS PAQ.AM./ 
B.A.CALAIS". "8 5" indicates tetter weighed 8'/; grains, making it a double letter in France. Rated 16 
decimes due for doable the J decimes British transit plus 5 decimes French internal. Remailed to Berlin. 
Octagonal "Trouve d la Boite" (found in the box) applied in Paris. Prussia rated letter due H'A 
silbergroschen. 
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Figure IS. Open mail by American packet, then by 1843 Anglo-French Convention; Philadelphia November 21, IS51, to 
,\iirnberg, Bavaria. Prepaid lit. representing St U.S. internal plus I6e packet. ,\'e>v York to Liverpool via Collins Line 
Baltic. Traveling Calais post office marked "ETATS-UMS. PA Q. A M/B.A. CALAIS". Wiirzburg, Bavaria foreign mail office 
applied "rf'URZBVRG/AUSLAGE." Due postage for over '/• loth was I gulden 30 kreuzer (90 kreuzer), double 45 kreuzer 
rate. 



carried by the Collins Line Baltic, which sailed from 
New York on November 23, 1851 and arrived in 
Liverpool on December 4. 1851. The letter entered 
France at Calais, and the traveling Calais post office 
marked the letter "ETATS-UNIS. PAQ.AM7 
B.A.CALAIS." In Bavaria, the Wilrzburg foreign mail 
office applied the "WURZBURG/AUSL AGE" 
hand stain p. Since the letter weighed over : ;■ loilv" 1 the 
due postage was I gulden 30 kreuzer (90 kreu/er). w hieh 
is double the 45 kreuzer per Vi loth rate. 25 

111. German Arrangements 

The first United States international postal 
convention with a European government was with the 
free city of Bremen in 1847. Nevertheless, because of 
the more frequent sailings to England, during the 1851- 
56 period, some of the mail to Germany continued to 
be sent as open mail via England. 

A. Open Mail Through England 

As with mail to France via England, mail to Germany 
via Hngland was senl in the British open mail. From 



Great Britain, a letter could go on to the German states 
under one of several conventions into which Great 
Britain had entered. This section will describe England's 
arrangements with Bremen and Prussia during this 
period. 

1, 1841 Anglo-Bremen Convention 

Mail sent in the British open mails could be sent to 
Germany under the 1841 Anglo-Bremen Convention. 
Mail under this Convention went to or from London via 
Cuxhaven, via Hamburg or directly to Bremerhaven. 
The Convention established a rate per 'A ounce for direct 
sea conveyance of 6 pence (which was equated to 12 
Bremen grote or 5 silbergroschen) plus a rate for transit 
between Cuxhaven or Bremerhaven and Bremen of 4 
grote (which was equated to 2 pence ). : " For letters 
through England or Bremen to third countries, the 
postage was increased by the rate Britain or Bremen (as 
applicable) otherwise charged for mail to or from the 
third country. After the German rate simplification under 
the July 1, 1850 German- Austrian Postal Union. Bremen 
stopped collecting a separate charge for transit between 
Cuxhaven or Bremerhaven and Bremen. 
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/6. MJ/ Anglo-Bremen Convention: Philadelphia March 6, IHSI, to Brunswick. "PHILAJ24 Cts./PAID" re- 
rated la 5c. indie-tiling prepayment for I ".S. internal under open mail rates. Boston to Liverpool via Canard Europa In 
London, sent under 1841 Anglo-Bremen Convention, it //.I crayon marking is due postage in gutegroschen. "9 4/12 
ENGLAND VBER BREMEN" struck in Bremen as debit to Hannover for gutegroschen equivalent of I shilling 2 
pence, the manuscript debit from Britain to Bremen (8 pence packet plus 6 pence Britain-Bremen transit). 



Applying these provisions, in 1851, an open mail 
letter from the United States that was prepaid 50 for 
British packet would be charged 8 pence (6% 
silbergroschen) packet plus 6 pence {5 silbergroschen) 
transit from Britain to Bremen for a total of 1 shilling 2 
pence (11% silbergroschen)," To this was added the 
German internal postage. The basic rates in 1851 are 
summarized in the following table: 



I .S. internal 
Packet 

Britain-Bremen 
transit 
I otitis 



5c 



8 pence 6V.i sgr. 

6 pence 5_sgL 

50 14 pence =l/2d 11% sgr. 



Figure 16 is a letter from Philadelphia on March 6, 
1851 to Brunswick. The 5c open mail rate for British 
packet was prepaid in cash. This is indicated by a 
"PHILA./24 Cts./PAID" handstamp on which the 240 
was re-rated to 50.-" It was carried on the Cunard 
Europa, which sailed from Boston on March 12, 1851, 
and arrived in Liverpool on March 23. 1 85 1 . In London, 
the letter was placed in the in, tils tor Bremen under the 
1841 Anglo-Bremen Convention. The II 1/3 crayon 
marking is the due postage in gutegroschen. The "9 4/ 
12 ENGLAND UBER BREMEN" marking was struck 
in Bremen as a debit to Hannover for what is the 
gutegroschen equivalent of 1 shilling 2 pence, which 



amount is written in manuscript as a debit from Britain 
to Bremenr" 

2. Anglo-Prussian Convention 

London could also send open mail from the United 
States that was addressed to Germany under the Anglo- 
Prussian Convention. This Convention was concluded 
in 1 846. During the 1 85 1 -56 period this Convention was 
amended (in 1852), which resulted in a rate reduction. 

a. 1846 Anglo-Prussian Convention 

Under the 1 846 Convention, an open mail letter from 
the United States prepaid 50 for British packet would 
be charged 1 shilling 8 pence: 8 pence (6% 
silbergroschen) packet fee, 6 pence {5 silbergroschen) 
British internal, 2 pence (] 2/3 silbergroschen) for transit 
through Belgium, the Netherlands or Hamburg, and 4 
pence (3 1/3 silbergroschen) Prussian internal. This rate 
was per '/> ounce, except that if the transit was through 
Belgium, the Belgian transit portion only was computed 
on a 'A ounce progression. 30 This breakdown is 
summarized in the following table: 
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Figure 17. 1846 Anglo-Prussian Convention: .Vw Orleans January H. 1852, to Frankfurt am Main. 5c open mail rate 
prepaid for l .S. internal. Yen York to Liverpool via Canard Africa Prussia applied "SFFI1KIFF PUR FXlil.AXD 

1 XD Ail H FX/* "in A achat. Thurn mid Taxis applied "ACS AMFitlHA/VFBFH PR Ft SSFX" in Frankfurt. Weighed 
between % and '/: ounce. I shilling 6 pence British debit to Prussia, representing S pence packet. 6 pein e British, and 
4 pence double rate for transit through Belgium. ft ith added Thurn und Taxis charge, total due 62 kreuzer or I gulden 

2 kreuzer. 



U.S. internal 
Packet 

British internal 
Belgian transit 



50 



8 pence 
d pence 
2 pence 



Prussian internal _ -4 pence 



6Va sgr. 
5 sgr. 
1 2/3 sgr. 
3 1/3 sgr. 



Totals 50 20 pence = l/8d 1 6 3 A sgr. 

Figure 17 illustrates a letter sent under the 1846 
Anglo-Prussian Convention from New Orleans on 
January 8. 1852 to Frankfurt am Main. The 5c open 
mail rate by a British packet was paid by a pair of the 
1851 10 issue (Type II. from Plate One Early) and a 
single of the 1851 30 orange brown (position 91LI). 
The letter was sent on the Cunard Africa, which sailed 
from New York on January 14, 1852 and arrived in 
Liverpool on January 25, 1852. Since the letter was 
endorsed via Ostend. London sent it under the Anglo- 
Prussian Convention. Prussia applied a "SEEBR1EE 
PER ENGLAND UND AACHEN/*" double circle 
backstamp in Aachen. Thurn und Taxis applied its black 
straight line "AUS AMERIKA/UEBER PREUSSEN" 
in Frankfurt. Since the letter weighed between W and V 2 
ounce, Britain marked in manuscript a 1 shilling 6 pence 
debit to Prussia. This represented the 8 pence packet, 
the 6 pence British and 4 pence double rate for transit 



through Belgium. To this was added a Thurn und Taxis 
charge and the total postage due was 62 kreuzer, or 1 
gulden 2 kreuzer. in the currency of the southern German 

states. 

b. 1852 Anglo-Prussian Convention 

Rates under the Anglo-Prussian Convention were 
reduced effective August K 1852. Under the 1852 
Convention, an open mail letter from the United States 
prepaid 50 for British packet would be charged for a 
single letter (' jounce in England or 1 /oil loth in Prussia) 
1 shilling 4 pence: 8 pence (6% silbergroschen) packet 
fee, 3Vi pence (3 silbergroschen) British internal, t 
silbergroschen for transit through Belgium (split half 
by Britain and half by Prussia) and 3 silbergroschen 
(3'/2 pence) Prussian internal." Apparently. Belgian 
transit was no longer computed on a V* ounce 
progression. These new rates are summarized in the 
following table: 
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Figure IS. IS52 Anglo-Prussian Convention: Sonvich. Connecticut August 2<\. ISSfi to Hamburg. 5t open mail rule prepaid 
for U.S. internal. Boston to Liverpool via Canard Canada. London debited Prussia I shilling, representing H pence pucket. 
i'A pence British, ami 'A pence Belgian transit. 19 Hamburg schillinge postage due indicated in crayon. 



U.S. internal 


50 






Packet 




8 pence 


6V4 sgr. 


British internal 




3 'A pence 


3 sgr. 


Belgian transit 








(Br. part) 




Vi pence 


Vi sgr. 


Belgian transit 








(Pr. part) 




Yi pence 


Vi sgr. 


Prussian internal 




VA pence 


— 3 sgr. 


Totals 


H 


1 6 pence = 1 /4d 


13% sgr. 



Figure 18 is a folded letter from Norwich. 
Connecticut on August 26, 1856 to Hamburg. The 5e 
open mail rate by a British packet w as paid by a pair of 
the 1851 Iff Type II and a single 1851 30 dull red. The 
letter was sent on the Cunard Canada, which sailed from 
Boston on August 27. 1 856 and arrived in Liverpool on 
September 7, 1856. London placed the letter in the mails 
for the Anglo-Prussian Convention and 1 shilling was 
marked in manuscript. This was a debit to Prussia for 
the 8 pence sea postage. 3'/: pence British internal and 
V2 pence Belgian transit. The postage due was 19 
Hamburg schillinge. and this latter amount is indicated 
in crayon. 



B. United States-Bremen Convention 

In 1847, the United States and Bremen entered into 
a postal convention, which was the first international 
mail convention with a European power. The 1 85 1 issues 
coincided w ith a decrease in the rates under the Bremen 
Convention. 

1. 1847 United States- Bremen Convention 

As descried earlier in connection with rates to France, 
when the new domestic rates were introduced on July 
I. 1851 a simple 200 per '/i ounce sea and United States 
internal rate from anywhere in the United States was 
introduced. This simple 200 rate replaced the prior rates 
of 240, 290 or 340, which were based on the distance 
within the United States plus sea postage. To this 200 
rate was added the internal German postage, which 
differed depending on the destination within Germany. 32 
Part payment of the 200 rate was not permitted." This 
rate structure was in place only until 1853, when the 
Bremen convention was revised. 

Figure 19 shows a cover from Philadelphia March 
5, 1852, to Bartenstein, Wiirltemberg. The octagonal 
Philadelphia marking indicates that 50 was paid in cash, 
presumable for the open mail rate by a British packet. 
The next Cunard sailing would have been the Africa on 
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Figure 19. IS47 Bremen Convention: Philadelphia March S. 1852, to Bartenstein, Wiirttemberg. New York 
exchange office disregarded Sc prepayment, applied 20c debit to Bremen for V.S. internal and the sea postage. 
Bremen closed mail through England via Collins Baltic, from New York to Liverpool. Bremen applied 
"AMERICA CHER BREMEN 33/9, " 33 kreuzer represents 20c rate and 9 kreuzer was German internal postage. 
Total due of 42 kreuzer, shown in manuscript. 



March 10. 1 852. bin the letter was not endorsed lor this 
steamer. The letter was in time for an earl ier sailing, the 
Collins Line Baltic, an American packet, on March 6. 
1 852. The 5p prepayment was not sufficient for the 2 1 
open mail rate by an American packet. However, the 
Baltic was also to carry closed mails through England 
under the Bremen Convention (since there was no 
scheduled Ocean Line sailing). ' 4 Part payment of the 
20p rate was not permitted under the Bremen 
Convention, The New York exchange office therefore 
disregarded the prepayment and instead applied, over 
the 50 Philadelphia marking, a 200 debit to Bremen (for 
both the United States internal and the sea postage). ,? 
The Baltic arrived in Liverpool on March 19. 1852. 
London forwarded the closed bag ofletlers to Bremen 
where the "AMERICA UBER BREMEN 33/9" marking 
was applied. The 200 rate was equated to 9Vi 
silbergraschen and to the 33 kreuzer that appears in the 
numerator of the handstamp fraction. The denominator 
is 9 kreuzer (which equaled 3 silbergroschen or 70) for 
internal German postage. The total postage was \2Vi 
silbergroschen. 16 This was equated to the 42 kreuzer that 
is shown due by a manuscript marking. This div ision of 
the postage is summarized in the following table: 



U.S. internal 

& sea 
German 

internal 
Totals 



200 



9' s»r. 



3 sgr, 



200 1 2 l A sgr. 



33 kreuzer 

9 kreuzer 
42 kreuzer 



Figure 20 is a folded letter that was sent unpaid from 
Schoenthal, Wiirttemberg on May 30, 1852 to 
Holidaysburg, Pennsylvania. As there was no scheduled 
Ocean Line sailing, Bremen sent the letter to England 
on June 4, 1 852, in a closed bag of mail for the United 
States. In England, the mailbag was put aboard the Havre 
Line Franklin, which sailed from Southampton on June 
9, 1 852 and arrived in New York on June 21,1 852. The 
next day, New York applied its "NEW-YORK/27cts," 
exchange office marking, rating the letter due 270. This 
represented the 200 sea and United States internal 
postage plus 7e transit from Wiirttemberg. In 
Holidaysburg, the letter was not called for and it was 
advertised. A 1 advertising charge was added, bringing 
the postage due to 280. which is written in manuscript 
in the upper right. Since the letter was not picked up, it 
was returned. New York stamped its fancy "NOT 
CALLED FOR" marking and the letter arrived back in 
Schoenthal on April 14, 1853, almost 11 months later. 
41 kreuzer was due (27c) from the original sender. 
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Figure 20. 184' Bremen Convention! Schuenthal, WSrttemberg May 30, 1852, to Holidayshttrg, Pennsylvania. Bremen closed mails 
through England via Havre Line Franklin, from Southampton to Sew York. 27c due postage shown by "SEW-YORK/27cts.", which 
represented the 20c sea and U.S. infernal postage plus 7i transit from Wiirttemberg. Not catted for and advertised. 28c in upper right 
included lc added advertising charge. Sot picked up and returned. Sew York applied "SOT CALLED FOR" marking. Herarned to 
Schoenthal where 41 kreazer ivas dae. 



2. 1853 United States-Bremen Convention 

Rates under the Bremen Convention were reduced 
and simplified by additional articles that were agreed to 
in 1853. Effective August 15. 1 853, the total rate was 150 
This represented the sum of a 1 00 international rate (50 
United States internal, 4e sea postage, and lc Bremen 
postage) plus 5e German internal (under the German- 
Austrian Postal Union, or ' L G.A.P.U. ,V ). However, for 
those stales that had not reduced their postage to this 
50 rate or less, the total rate was increased to 22c. This 
represented the sum of a 1 5c international rate (50 United 
States internal, 9e sea postage, and 1 Bremen postage) 
plus 70 German internal." The breakdown of the two 
rates is shown in the following table: 



Stales w ith 50 States w ith 70 

Gennauintema] German internal 

U.S. internal 5e 50 

Packet 40 9 c 

Bremen I c I c 

German internal 5fi _2g 

Totals 1 5c 220 



Figure 21 shows a 15e rate cover. It was sent from 
Columbia, South Carolina on November 29, 1853, to 
Bremervorde, Hannover. The 1 50 rate was paid by an 
1 85 1 3c dull red and an 1 85 1 1 20 single. New York applied 



its red LL N. YORK 10 BREM. PKT./PA1D" exchange office 
marking indicating a 1 00 credit to Bremen: 40 sea postage, 
1 Bremen transit and 50 German internal. The letter was 
carried by the German W.A. Frilzc& Co. Line Germankt, 
which sailed from New York on December 3, 1 853 and 
arrived in Bremen on January 1 . 1854. Since the letter 
was fully paid to the destination. Bremen applied in red 
its familiar straight line marking "AMFRK A I JBHR 
BREMEN/FRANCO." 

Figure 22 illustrates a 220 rate cover. It was sent 
unpaid from Wollhagen.Chur-l lessen on September 24. 
1855 to Cincinnati, Ohio. Bremen applied a fractional 
marking L 7/15," indicating the division of the 220 rate 
between the 150 international rate and 70 German 
internal. The letter was carried by the Ocean Line 
Hermann, which sailed from Bremerhaven on October 
5, 1855 and arrived in New York on October 27, 1855. 
On arrival New York applied its "22 N.YORK 
U.S.PKT." exchange office marking, indicating the due 
postage. 

C. 1852 United States-Prussia Convention 

The only new international postal convention with a 
European government the United States concluded 
during the 1851-56 time period was the 1852 Prussian 
Convention. Mail sent under this Convention is 
sometimes referred lo as "Prussian Closed Mail" 
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Figure 21. 1853 Bremen Convention: Columbia, South Carolina ,\oveml>er 29, IH53, to liremenorde, Hannover. /Sc rate prepaid. 
Red ";V. YORK 10 BREM. PKT./PA1D" indicated 104 credit to Bremen: 4? packet. I( Bremen transit, and Sc German inter/tat. N*W 
York to Bremen via Friizg Line Germaniu. Bremen applied red "A MERICA/CBER BREMEN/FRANCO*. 



because letters were carried between the United States 
exchange offices and Aachen. Prussia in a closed mail 
hag through England and Belgium. 

The basic rate was 30c per Vi ounce. This was 
allocated 50 to the United States (despite the domestic 
rate reduction to 30, as under the British Convention), 
180 sea and British transit, 20 for Belgian transit and 
50 for German internal (the 2 silbergroschen G.A.P.U. 
rate). Unlike the British and the Bremen Conventions, 
the credits and the debits between the United States and 
Prussia were not affected by whether the letter was 
carried by a British or American packet. All sea postage 
was credited to or retained by the United States. The 
United States exchange office markings designated 
whether the ship was British or American because the 
United States was responsible for accounting to England 
for any mail carried by a British packet. The United 
States also accounted to Britain for transit through 







Letters from U.S. 


Letters from Prussia 




Rate 


Unpaid Paid 


Unpaid 


Paid 


U.S. internal 


50 


50 






50 


Sea & British transit 


180 


180 






180 


Belgian transit 


20 




2c 




2C 


Prussian internal 


.5.0 




5ji 






Total 


30e 










Debit to Prussia by U.S. 




230 








Credit to Prussia by U.S. 






7c 






Debit to U.S. by Prussia 








50 




Credit to U.S. by Prussia 










250 



England and for Belgian transit (the latter only for mail 
from the United States). Prussia accounted to Belgium 
only for mail from Prussia. 1 * Hargest summarized the 
basic rate break down and the credits and debits as 
follows: 5 " 

Figure 23 illustrates the accounting under the 
Prussian Convention. It is a cover from San Francisco, 
California May 5, 1 856 to Arolsen. in the small German 
principality of Waldeck. The 30e rate was prepaid by a 
pair of the 120 1 85 1 issue affixed to a 60 green on white 
Nesbitt entire. As was its custom, the San Francisco post 
office restated the prepayment w ith its red circular mark, 
"PAID 30." The letter was sent to the East coast via 
Panama. It was carried by the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company Golden Gate, which sailed from San Francisco 
on May 5, 1 856 and arrived in Panama on May 1 9, 1 856. 
It was carried across the isthmus on the 49-mile railroad 
line that had been inaugurated the previous year. Once 
on the other side of the isthmus, it 
w as placed on the United Slates Mail 
Steamship Company Illinois, which 
sailed from Aspinwall on May 20, 
1 856 and arrived in New York on 
May 29, 1856. In New York, the 
letter was processed by the New 
York exchange office, which applied 
its "N.YORK 7 AM.PKT./PAID" 
exchange office marking. It was 
struck in red to indicate that the 70 
was credited to Prussia. 2c for 
Belgian transit and 50 for German 
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Figure 22. 1853 Bremen Convention: Uolfliagen, Chitr-Ifessen September 24, 1S5S, to 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Bremen applied "7/15," indicating division of 22c rate between 7c German 
internal and I5e international raw (9? packet, !e Bremen transit, and 7c German internal). 
Hremerhuren to Vir York via Ocean Line Hermann. Xen- York applied "22 Y. YORK L.S.PKF. ", 
indicating 22 e due. 




Figure 23. 1X52 Prussian Convention: San Francisco, May 5, 1856, to Arolsen. Waldeek. 30c rate prepaid by stamps 
and restated with San Francisco "PAID 30". San Francisco to Panama via Pacific Mail Steamship Company Golden 
Gate. Aspinwall fa New York via U.S. Mail Steamship Company Illinois. 7? credit to Prussia shown by red "N. YORK 
7 AM.PKT./PAID" far 2e Belgian transit plus 5c German infernal. Nen> York to Southampton via Havre Fine Fulton. 
Closed mail hag to Aachen, where "AACHt.X l5/f>/FRA\CO" applied. 
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Figure 24. 1S52 Prussian Convention: Philadelphia April !5, 1X56, to Alexaitdroffsky, Russia. Prepaid i'c. 
"PvEW-YORK/BR.PKT." exchange office backstamp. New York to Liverpool via Canard Asia Closed mail 
hag opened in Aachen, which applied "AACIIES 30/4/1- RASCO". Men' York magenta manuscript 14c credit 
to Prussia, for 2c Belgian transit, 5c German internal, and 7c or J silhergroschen transit to Russia (the latter 
indicated by htue manuscript "f 3" at lower left). (Ex-Mark />. Rogers) 



internal, as shown in the table above. The New York 
post office then placed the letter in a closed mail bag 
and sent it on the Havre Line Fulton, which sailed from 
New York on May 31,1 856. On its way to Havre, the 
Fulton made its scheduled stop in Southampton on June 
14, 1856. The still closed mail bag was sent through 
Belgium to Aachen, where it was finally opened. The 
Aachen exchange office struck in red its familiar boxed 
"AACHEN 15/6/FRANCO" marking, indicating that it 
was processed on June 15, 1856. 

Finally. Figure 24 is a folded letter from Philadelphia 
April 15, 1856, to Alexandroffsky, near St. Petersburg. 
Russia. It is prepaid 370 by three 1 85 1 1 2e and an 1851 
10, Type IV. The "NEW-YORK/BR.PK.T." exchange 
office backstamp indicates that the letter was sent on 
the Cunard Asia, which sailed from New York on April 
16, 1856 and arrived in Liverpool on April 28. 1856. 
The mailbag containing this letter was not opened until 
it reached Aachen, on April 30, 1856. This is indicated 
by the red boxed handstamp, "AACHEN 30/4/ 
FRANCO." New York credited Prussia with 140, which 
is marked in a magenta manuscript on the front. This 
140 was equated to 6 silbergroschen, which is shown 
by the "f 6" manuscript marking on the reverse of the 
letter. The 140 credit represented 2c for Belgian transit, 
5c for German internal, and 70 or 3 silbergroschen for 
transit from Prussia to Russia. This latter amount is 



indicated by the blue manuscript "f 3" in the lower left 
of the front of the cover. 

Conclusion 

This article has presented a outline of the principal 
transatlantic arrangements during the 1851-56 period. 
The sources cited are intended to suggest to the reader 
where further information can be found. Many of these 
sources also include information on further revisions to 
these postal arrangements as well as additional 
conventions that were concluded during the next few 
\ cars. For example, in 1 857 the United States concluded 
conventions w ith both France and Hamburg. These new 
conventions and the rate reductions that generally 
occurred during the next 20 years helped facilitate an 
increase in transatlantic communication and commerce. 
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Part VUG 

Postmarks and Cancels on the 1851 Issue 
at Mobile, Alabama 

by Van Koppersmith 



Introduction and Background 

Thomas J, Alexander, in his recently published 1 847 
cover census,' lists most of the 1 847 covers from Mobile 
as postmarked in red or orange ink by ihe circular dale 
stamp (CDS), with a red or orange seven-bar circular 
grid used to cancel the stamp. (This writer prefers to 
classify these ink colors simply as red.) A few of the 
Mobile 1847 covers are listed with a blue CDS. Though 
most of the stamps on these covers are canceled with a 
blue grid, a few are recorded with the red grid in 
combination. Only one 1847 cover from Mobile bears 
a stamp obliterated in black, a cover franked with a single 
10c stamp and the black Mobile CDS used both to 
postmark the cover and cancel the stamp. 

Early Postal Regulations 

As adhesive stamps and the need to obliterate them 
were quite new to post office procedures, post office 
directives initially did not cover all of the factors 
involved in the prepayment of postage by adhesives and 



the obliteration of these new stamps. Thus, the 1847 
Postal Regulations did not specify the color of ink to be 
used to cancel stamps, although they did specify that 
postmaster* should "immediateh repori the postmaster 
who may have been delinquent to the Department 1 * by 
not canceling stamps. 2 The regulations issued after the 
act of 3 March 1851 did. however, contain specifies on 
ink color. "The cancellation should be effected by the 
me of black printers 'ink wherever thai materia! can he 
obtained; and where it cannot, the operations should be 
performed by making several heavy crosses or parallel 
lines upon each stamp with a pen dipped in good black 
writing ink." 1 Furthermore, "'the use of the office dating 
or postmarking stamp as a cancelling [sic] instrument 
is prohibited - unless it be used with black printer s ink 
and in such manner as thoroughly to effect the object.'"* 
This writer does not know exactly when any postmaster, 
in particular the Mobile postmaster, received his notice 
of'thc new regulations. It is reasonable to assume that it 
was very soon after the 1 85 1 stamps became available, 
i f not before. 





1 J? [l & 



Figure I. An orange brown stamp (Scott No. It), position SLIE) used to prepay a single tetter to Mew York City on 
the second day of use of the new IH>t stamps, postmarked in Mobile on 2 July IK51. 
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Figure 2. A primed prices current from New Orleans with a written message which required the full 3c inter-city rate, 
hut with nti way fee charged, postmarked at Mobile on 21 September 1 851. The 3e orange brown stamp (Scott ;Vo, 10) is 
from the lop row of Plate One Early. 




Figure 3. This cover, postmarked 27 July 1851, is a printed prices current. The 2t rate charged is for a circular sent 
prepaid for a distance of more than 501) miles and less than 1,500 miles. Both of the It blue stamps on this circular are 
from Plate One Early. 
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Figure 4. The single letter rale from Mobile to California was 6( early in the ISM period. This cover is postmarked 
on 1(1 November IH$I and bears a sheet margin pair of the orange brown stamps (Scott No. lit) to prepay the 6c 
charged for single letters sent more than 3,000 miles. 



1851 Postmarks and Grids 

Three covers used on 1 July 1851 arc known from 
Mobile. As illustrated in Figure 1, both the CDS and 
the grid are in red on these first day covers. Red grids 



did not obliterate the it red stamps very well, 
particularly if not well and firmly struck. Consequently, 
with or without knowing about the postal regulation, 
Mobile soon switched to the use of a black grid to cancel 
stamps, but retained the red CDS, as shown by Figure 2. 




a? 



s *w ~& ^>^tt_ 





Figure S. This letter was sent from Mobile to New York City- in late October I SSI with a strip of three Ic blue 
stamps prepaying the single letter rate. The Ic strip is from positions 92-93-94 on the right pane of Plate One 
Early and was postmarked in red at Mobile on 3D October IS5I. The adhesive stamps are canceled with 
a seven-bar encircled grid struck in black ink. 
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Figure 6. This folded letter originated in \ew Orleans and reached Mobile on 8 November 1851 where it was canceled and 
postmarked with the Mobile CDS struck in blue ink. There is no indication on the cover that if was a way letter. The stamp 
is the Jc orange brown (Scott \o. Ill) from position 21 on the right pane of Plate Two Early. 



Not only 3p red stamps were issued in 1 85 1 . but there 
w ere also other values in blue and black. Unfortunately, 
this writer has not seen an early use of the black twelve 
cent stamp from Mobile. However, the one cent blue 
stamps are recorded from July 1 85 1 at Mobile and were 
canceled with a black grid in this first month of use, but 
the CDS was red, as shown in Figure 3, The practice of 
using a red postmark w ith the black grid obi iterator on 
both red and blue stamps continued into November 1 85 1 
as illustrated by Figures 4 and 5. The latest such usage 
recorded is dated 29 November 1851. 

There is one noteworthy exception. On 8 November 
1851 a red stamp was canceled by a blue CDS which 
served as both postmark and ob! iterator (see Figure 6). 
This is the earliest 1851 stamp from Mobile recorded 
without a seven-bar grid as the cancel. It is also the only 
recorded 1 85 1 stamp from Mobile canceled in blue ink. 

Sometime between 29 November and 1 2 December 
1851, the Mobile postmaster started canceling stamps 
with the Mobile CDS and discontinued the use of grids 
to cancel stamps. With very few exceptions, the seven- 
bar grid is recorded on inter-city mail only three limes 
after 1851:31 August 1 860, on a postal stationery entire; 
20 April 1 863. on a Confederate stamp; and, on the first 
day the post office reopened under Federal control, 18 
April 1865. The other exceptions include a very few 
way covers and one cover addressed to Canada. The 



incoming way covers were to be delivered locally in 
Mobile and, as such, did not receive a postmark The 
cover to Canada was franked with four stamps (three 
30 and one 10). Customarily, after 1851, extra stamps 
were canceled by additional strikes of the postmark, but 
on at least this one cover, the seven-bar grid was used 
to obliterate the multiple franking. 

Furthermore, on or before 12 December 1851. 
Mobile switched to black ink for striking the CDS {used 
as both postmark and obi iterator), as shown by Figure 
7. Figures 8 and 9 illustrate two additional Mobile covers 
with the 3£ stamp canceled by the black Mobile CDS, 
each postmarked in black during the next few weeks. 

The use of ink colors at Mobile and the postmark/ 
obi iterator combinations on franked inai 1 during the second 
half of 1851 are summarized in the following table: 



1 July - 2 July 

27 July - 29 November 

8 November 

12 December el seq. 



red CDS. red seven-bar grid 
red CDS, black seven-bar 
grid 

blue CDS, no grid 
black CDS, no grid 



During 1851 . mail still could be sent unpaid, collect 
to the recipient. Furthermore, if prepaid, mail did not 
have to be franked with stamps, as prepayment could 
be collected in cash. Consequently, much of the mail 
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Figure T . Tkh is a ilngU rate inter-city letter from Mobile In Boston. Massachusetts, mailed ami postmarked in 
Mack ink at Mobile on 12 December 1851. The stamp is the Sc orange brown (Scott No. 1(1) from position 18 on 
the right pane of the rare Plate O. This is the earliest recorded example of the Mobile CDS struck in black ink. 



handled at Mobile during the 1 85 1 period was slampless. 
A brief analysis of the handling of stampless mail will 
shed additional light on why and how Mobile handled 
and canceled franked mail as it did. 

Examination and study of more than 60 stampless 



covers postmarked at Mobile during the 1851 period 
reveals that the color of the postmark was meaningful. 
In 1851. only red and blue ink were used on stampless 
covers. All of the covers with the postmark struck in 
red ink were prepaid and all of the covers with the 




Figure X. This folded letter to New iiirk City was mailed at Mobile on 21) December IH51 with the CDS struck in black 
ink. The cover hears a Se stamp in the brown carmine shade (Scott So. II), position 61 from the right pane of Plate 
One Late. Dr. Carroll Chase examined this cover and endorsed it on the reverse, stating that it was a "very early use of 
the typical 1852 brown carmine shade." 
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Figure 9. This cover is franked by an orange brown stamp (Scott No. 10) postmarked tit Mobile on 10 Januaty 
1852, prepaying the single letter rate to Philadelphia. This Mobile CDS has a numeral tt $ n positioned just below the 
month (JANf, a postmark designed and intended for unpaid stampless letters, as the numeral "5" indicates 5c 
postage due, the single letter rate for letters prior to I July 1851. 



postmark struck in blue were unpaid; many of these 
were way covers arriving on the "inland waterway" from 
New Orleans. Thus, using red ink to postmark prepaid 
mail bearing adhesive stamps was consistent with prior 
methods of handling the mails. The one recorded 
example of prepaid (franked) mail with the CDS struck 
in blue (on 8 November 1 85 1 ) almost certainly was an 
accident, not an experiment. 

Stampless mail from 1852 presents additional 
insights into the handling and canceling of franked mail 
at Mobile. Blue ink is not recorded on stampless mail 
after 1851. Red ink continued to be used to postmark 
prepaid mail, but black rather than blue was used on 
unpaid mail, including "WAY" and "STHAM" mail. This 
practice continued throughout the remainder of the 
stampless period at Mobile. 

Conclusion 

The use of blue ink symbolized unpaid mail and red 
ink symbolized prepaid mail in Mobile during the early 
IX50s. Unfortunately, red ink did not obliterate the 3c 
red stamps well and postal regulations required the use 
of black ink. Consequently, in late 1851 (probably in 
December 1 85 1 ), Mobile began to postmark and cancel 



all franked mail with the CDS in black ink and used alone. 
Further, red ink continued to be used to postmark 
prepaid stampless mail to indicate prepayment and 
unpaid stampless letters were postmarked in black ink. 
Apparently, it was not practical to maintain three colors 
of ink available for postmarking mail, and as this was 
an unacceptable opiion. black ink was used on unpaid 
stampless mail in place of the blue ink formerly in use 
on unpaid stampless letters. 

Endnotes 

'Thomas J. Alexander, The United Stales 1847 Issue: 
A Cover Census (Austin. TX: United States Philatelic 
Classics Society, Inc., 2001), pp. 5-12. 

HJ.S., Post Office Department , Regulations for the 
Government of the Post Office Department. April 25. 
! 847, Section 501. reprinted in Theron Wierenga, Postal 
Laws and Regulations of the United Stales of America 
1847 (Holland, Michigan: Theron Wierenga, 1979). 

'U.S., Post Office Department , Regulations for the 
Government of the Post Office Department, April 3, 
1 852, Section 380. reprinted in Theron Wierenga, Postal 
Laws and Regulations of the United States of America 
1852 (Holland, Michigan: Theron Wierenga, 1980). 

4 Ibid., Section 382. 
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The 1851 Issue at Mobile - The Final Strike 

by Van Koppersmith 



At first glance, many collectors of the 1851 issue, 
examining the subject cover (Figure I), might wonder 
why it was not discarded years ago as undesirable and 
hardly collectible. The 3c 1 imperforate stamp (Scott No. 
11) was carelessly and unevenly torn from the sheet 
along its top margin, even though the other three margins 
may have been separated by tearing along a straight 
edge. However, most regrettably, on the right side, the 
straight edge assisted only in effecting a neater 
separation, as the design is not intact. A tear extends 
into the edge of the stamp design, also. Further, the stamp 
is marred by at least two distinct creases, which occurred 
before the adhesive was placed on the envelope, hi 
addition, 30 1851 Mobile covers are relatively common 



and the destination. Port Gibson, Mississippi, is neither 
scarce nor particularly desirable. The embossed return 
address on the back flap is not unusual for the period. It 

reads: 

ISAAC S, DAVIS 
AUCTION 
AND 
COMMISSION 
MERCHANT 
MOBILE, ALA. 

Isaac S. Davis is listed in the Mobile city directories 
as an auctioneer beginning in 1855 and is thus listed 




Figure 1. This cover, posted during the period of Confederate use of Ihiited States 
stamps and rates, was mailed at Mobile on 2 April 1H61, addressed to Part Gibson, 
Mississippi, and transported ta destination with the United States postage rate (in 
effect in the CSA until 1 June IHbt) prepaid by a somewhat ragged Copy of the 3f 
imperforate stamp from the IHS1 issue (Seott No. II). This very late legal usage of 
the 3( stamp most likely is one of the sun'iving relics of the shortages and exigencies 
which prevailed in the Southern States after secession. The envelope bears the 
embossed seal of the sender, Isaac S. Davis, which served as a return address or 
"corner card" on the reverse. 
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through 1 859. The next two available directories present 
some differences. In 1861 he is not listed, but he 
reappears in 1 866, as an agent only. Although intriguing 
from an historical standpoint, this cover still does not 
present any clear-cut philatelic significance. 

The 3c imperforate stamp of 1851 is distinctly 
canceled by a Mobile double circle postmark. This 
postmark first appeared on letters in late 1859 and was 
used almost exclusively thereafter until the Union 
occupation in 1 865. As such, it is not unusual. 

However, the postmark is dated 2 April 1 861 . Thus, 
this is not only a very tale usage of an obsolete 
imperforate stamp, but it is also usage of an imperforate 
stamp during the Confederate period in Mobile history. 
Alabama seceded from the Union on 1 1 January 1861 
and joined the Confederate States of America (CSA) on 
4 February 1861. As this obsolete stamp was used in 
April 1861. it well may be the only surviving usage of 
an imperforate United States stamp in the CSA. as well 
as the latest recorded legal usage of an 1 85 1 imperforate 
stamp. As this writer received a 30 1851 imperforate 
stamp on a letter from Dr. W. F. Anionette in 1997, it 
clearly is not the latest usage of the stamp! 

This 3e imperforate 185 1 stamp was used less than 
two months before United States stamps were no longer 
valid for postage in the CSA and only a few months 
before they were finally and completely demonetized. 



Perhaps Mr. Davis had fallen on hard limes, or due to 
the adverse conditions lhat began to affect the Southern 
States, upon finding this old, ugly, creased, out-of-date 
stamp hidden away in a drawer, at a time when he 
desperately needed to send a letter, he used it out of 
necessity. 

It can be noted that shortly after secession and the 
formation of the CS A. communication with the Northern 
Slates ceased and shortages of all types began to create 
many problems in the Southern States. Among these 
were shortages of good quality writing paper, small 
denomination coins with which to make change 
(including to buy postage stamps for sending letters) 
and envelopes. The available supplies of United States 
stamps, during the few months that they were used in 
the Confederacy, diminished and soon were exhausted 
at many post offices. The Confederate post office did 
not begin to operate until 1 June 1 861 and it was several 
months before general issue Confederate stamps were 
available at post offices. Many "provisional" practices 
and local adhesive issues were prepared by various 
postmasters to attempt to solve their problems of 
handling the mails and collecting for postage in the 
interim. Mr. Davis solved one of the temporary problems 
of paying for and sending a letter with the usage of the 
obsolete 1 851 stamp on the subject cover. 
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Part VIII. 

Bibliography 

by James E. Lee 



Introduction 

More books and articles have been written about the 
1851-57 Issue than any other classic issues of United 
Stales stamps. The body of work is spread across an 
array of written media. Beyond the reference 
monographs listed below, hundreds of articles have 
appeared in journals and periodicals over the years. A 
list of key periodicals — some of which have been 
indexed — have been included in this chapter. Utilizing 
the photocopy service of the American Philatelic 
Research Library is a great way to gain access to articles. 
The final piece of the puzzle includes auction catalogs. 
Name auction sales provide a great source of 
information about what pieces exist in a particular area 
of interest. Finally, if you can't make it to Bellefonte. 
PA to visit the American Philatelic Research Library 
there are eight other major philatelic libraries located 
across the country. 

Reference Books 

The list compiled below contains the major works 
that pertain to the study of both the stamps and postal 
history of the 1851-57 issues. (HB = hard bound; SB = 
soft bound; CC = card cover) 

Alexander, Thomas J., Simpson s United Stales Postal 
Markings; 1851 to 1861 (Columbus, OH: United States 
Philatelic Classics Society, 1979),434p, HB. 
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issued in loose-leaf binder. 

Ashbrook, Stanley B.. The Types of the United States 
One Cent of 1851 to !857{ [United States: the Author?]. 
1922). 3 5p, CC. 

Ashbrook, Stanley B.. The Types and Plates of the 
United States One Cent 1851 to /S57(New York: Scott 
Stamp & Coin Co.. 1926). 93p. CC. 

Ashbrook, Stanley B, The United States One Cent 
Stamp of 1851-57 (New York; H.L. Lindquist 
Publications Inc., 1938). two volumes. 368p, HB, 



Ashbrook, Stanley B., The United States Ten Cent 
Stamp of 1 855- 1857 (New York: H. L. Lindquist, 1936), 
87p, SB. 

Baker, Hugh J. and J. David. Baker's U.S. Classics 
(Columbus, OH: The U.S. Philatelic Classics Classics 
Society, Inc., 1985), 343p.HB. 

Blake, Maurice C. and Wilber W. Davis, Boston 
Postmarks to 1890 (Lawrence. Mass.; Quarterman 
Publications. Inc., 1974). 392 pp. HB. The Quarterman 
edition is a facsimile reproduction of the book originally 
issued under the title Postal markings of Boston, 
Massachusetts to 18 90 ( Portland. Maine: Severn-Wylie- 
JewettCo., 1949). 

Boggs, Winthrop S., Early American Perforating 
Machines and Perforations: 1857 to 1867 (New York: 
The Collectors Club. 1954), 33 p, CC. 

Brazer, Clarence W.. Essays for United States 
Adhesive Postage Stamps ([ Federal sburg, MD]: 
American Philatelic Society. Handbook Committee, 
1941). 236p. HB. Reprinted with additional material 
by Quarterman Publications, 1977, 31 lp, HB. 

Brookman, Lester B., United States Postage Stamps 
of the 19"' Century, 2 ,vi ed.(H. L. Lindquist Publications. 
Inc.. 1966-67) three volumes. 882p. HB. This edition is 
revised from the 1947 two volume edition. A facsimile 
reprint of the three volume edition was issued by David 
G Phillips Publishing Co.. North Miami. FL, in 1989, HB. 

Chase. Dr. Carroll M., Classic United States Stamps, 
1845 to 1869 (New York: Herman Herst, Jr., 1 962), 45p. 
HB. 

Chase. Dr. Cairo 1 1 M.. The 3c Stamp of the United 
Slates 1851 to 1857 Issue, rev. ed. (Springfield. MA: 
TheTatham Stamp & Coin Company. 1942). 374p. HB. 
An earlier edition was published (Hammondsport, NY: 
J.O. Moore. Inc.. 1929), 377p., HB. The 1929 and 
subsequent editions were based on Chase's long serial 
article In the American Philatelist, Jan. 1923-July 1926. 
An even earlier approach appeared as The Three Cent 
United States Stamp of the Issue of 1851: On Plating 
the 3c. 1851, United States Postage Stamp (Boston, 
Mass.: Handbook Committee, American Philatelic 
Society, 1909), 72p. SB. A revised edition of the 1942 
publication was issued by Quarterman Publications in 
1976, 394p. HB. 
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Folkman. Jr.. David ].. The Nicaragua Route {Sa\\ Lake 
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Laws of the Post Office Department (Washington, D.C: 
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States Postage Stamps (Germantown. MD: Philatelic 
Research Ltd., 1981-1986), four volumes in two slip 
cases, 297p + 88 color plates. The 1847-68 issues are 
treated in Vol. 1. 

Journals 

Journals, study group newsletters and commercial 
philatelic publications are a prime source for articles 
written about the 1 857 issues. Once again, the American 
Philatelic Library in Bellefontc. PA will prove to be an 
excellent resource when searching for articles. There 
are several other outstanding philatelic libraries located 
throughout the United States. These libraries are listed 
in the Philatelic Libraries section later in this chapter. 

The prime source journals and commercial 
publications are listed below. Those that have been 
indexed are noted as such. 

American Philatelic Congress books (indexed) 

The American Philatelist (Vol. 1 - 1 00 subject and 
author indexed) 

The Chronicle (partially indexed) 

Collectors Cluh Philatelist (indexed) 

"flic Essay-Proof Journal (indexed by year) 

Linn's Stamp News 

Me keel s Stamp News 

The Penny Post (carriers/localsK indexed) 

The Philatelic Gazette (New England Stamp Co.) 

Stamps Magazine (the Lindquist years, 1932-1980) 

Auction Catalogs 

Auction catalogs are a primary source for researching 
philatelic material. They can be used to determine the 
population of material that exists in a specific area of 
interest. 

Acquiring the pertinent auction catalogs is the usually 
the first step in developing a collection theme. Name 
sales are the first group to acquire. Additional material 
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Will be found in general sales that may have a section of 
specialized material that would be of interest. 

Auction catalogs can be acquired through most 
philatelic literature dealers. Occasionally runs will 
appear at auction. Catalogs can also be borrowed from 
the American Philatelic Research Library (APRL) in 
Bellefonte, PA. The APRL also provides a photo copy 
service for those only looking for specific items or 
sections from a particular sale. 

Listing of Name and Other Auction Sales of 
Importance to the 1851-57 Issues 

This list is by no means complete. There are hundreds 
of sales that may feature only a handful of lots of interest. 
Hence, the importance of acquiring auction runs for 
research. 

1 lie catalogs are listed in, date sequence an J include 
the sale name, auction house, sale number and date, and 
a brief description of content. The house names are 
abbreviated, with a key provided at the end of this article. 

Dr. Carroll Chase, DFK, 1 925/05/22-23, Sale no. 341 . 
1851-57 issue on and off cover. 

Arthur Hind, P&K, 1933/1 1/20-24. Sale no. I. 1851- 
57 multiples and postal history. 

Judge Robert Emerson, DFK. 1 93 7/ 1 0/ 1 9. Sale no. 
394. 1847-88 postal history. 

Judge Robert Emerson, DFK, 1938/06/11, Sale no. 
399. Selected postal history. 

Edward S. Knapp. PBG 1 94 1-42, Sale nos. 282,309 
& 354. Three sales that include spectacular 1851-57 
postal history. 

William C. Michaels, DFK, 1943/12/04. Sale no. 427. 
1 85 1 -57 issues on and off cover. 

George G Willard, SP, 1953/06/06. Sale no. 8. 1c 
1851-57 stamps. 

Specialized One-Cent 1851-57 Collection, JF. 1 954/ 
04/15, Sale no. 113-14. Include other 1857 off cover 
material. 

Leo J. Shaughnessy. RAS, 1954/10/13. Sale no. 174. 
Includes a portion of his 3c 1851-57 collection. 

Ernest R. Jacobs, JF. 1955/10/25. Sale no. 142. 1851 - 
57 off cover. 

Alfred H. Caspary, H RH, 1 956/ 1/16-18, Sale no. 978- 
980. Part 1 - U.S. general issues 1847 -1861. 

Abe Rubet, Jr.. HR&C, 1 957/03/28-29, Sale no. 925- 
56. Specialized 30 1851-57 collection. 

Stanley B. Ashbrook, HRH, 1958/11/25, Sale no. 
1210-11. 10 1851-57 off cover stamps. 



Henry W.Hill. RAS. 1959/02/1 I -12, Sale no. 216. 50 
Jefferson 1 855-61 on and off cover. 

Phillip G Rust, HRH. 1959/03/03, Sale no. 1227. 100 
1 85 1 -60 off cover stamps. 

J.G Fleckenstein. HRH. 1959/03/04, Sale no. 1228. 
Grand award collection of 10 1851-57 issue. 

Specialized 10 1851 Issue. JF. 1960/04/26-27. Sale 
no. 231-34. Plate one late, left and right panes. 

Cedora Hanus, RAS. 1960/05/05-07, Sale no. 230. 
Prize winning collection of SeJefferson stamps and 
covers. 

Saul Newbury, RAS, 1961/05/17-18, Sale no. 240. 
Part 1 Includes 1851-57 issues. 

Saul Newbury, RAS, 1961/10/17-78, Sale no. 244. 
Part 2 - Includes 1851-57 issues. 

Specialized 3e 1851 Collection, BD, 1 961/12/16, no 
sale number. Stamps and covers. 

Saul Newbury, RAS. 1962/05/16*17, Sale no. 251. 
Part 4 - 1 85 1-57 I c off cover by plate. 

Saul Newbury, RAS, 1963/10/23-24. Sale no. 264. 
Part 6 - Includes 1851-57 issues. 

Hugh J. Baker. RAS. 1970/05/06-07. Sale no 374. 
185 1-57 issue on and off cover. 

Mortimer L. Neinken, RAS, 1 970/ 11/1 9-20. Sale no. 
384. 1851-57 issue on and off cover. 

30 1851 Issue Specialized Collection, RAS, 1975/ 
08/20-2 1 , Sale no. 475. Off cover by plate and position. 

Rudolph G. Wunderlich, RAS. 1976 01 29. Sale no. 
484. Portion of 1851-57 gold medal collection. 

Louis Grunin. HRH. 1976/12/14-15. Off cover 
portion of his Grand Prix National collection, 

Paul C. RohlotT, RAS, 1977/05/18-19, Sale no. 512. 
1851-57 50 Jefferson on and off cover. 

Ryohei Ishikawa, SPB. 1980/06/24. Sale nos. 46 & 
48. Gold medal 1851-57 issue. 

Ronald H. Cipolla II, BJR. 1983/04/05. Sale no. 13. 
Gold medal 10 1851 collection. 

E. Reed. RAS. 1983/09/14-16. sale no. 662. Gold 
medal 1851-57 issues. 

Frank S. Levi. Jr.. JWK. 1985/10/29. Sale no. 115. 
100 1855-57 plated stamps. 

Frank S. Levi, Jr.. JWK. 1 986/0 1/28, Sale no. 1 20. 100 
1 855 issue plated. 

Stanley G. Cohen, RAS, 1986/06/19, Sale no. 666. 
1851 issue multiples on and off cover. 

Louis Grunin. CRL, 1987/03/25, Sale nos. 6348, 
6476 & 6564. Parts 1-3 - Gold medal 1851-57 
collection. 

Thomas J. Alexander. RCF. 1 990/03/08-09, Sale no. 
42, 30 1 85 1 -57 issue on and off cover. 
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Leonard KapiiotY. RAS. 1 992/1 0/03. Sale no. 744. 1X51- 
57 postal history. 

Stanley M. Piller, RAS, 1993/03/25. Sale no. 748, 
Specialized 3£ 1851-57 issue. 

Ryohei Ishikawa. CRL. 1993/09/28. Sale no. RLNY 
89. Gold medal collection 1 847-69. 

Auction House Abbreviation Key 
BD - Bruce Daniels 
BJR - Barry J. Rigger 
CRL - Christics/Robson Lowe 
DFK - Daniel F. Kelleher 
HR&C - Harmer. Rooke & Co. 
HRH - H. R. Harmer 
.IF - John A, Fox 
JWK - John W. Kaufmann 
P&K - Phillips & Keiinetl 
PBG - Parke-Bernet Galleries 
RAS - Robert A. Siege) 
RCF - Richard C. Frajola 
RGK Robert G. Kaufmann 
SP Sam Paige 
SPB - Sotheby. Parke-Bemel 

Philatelic Libraries 

Several of these libraries are staffed by volunteers, 
and most are not accessible on a full 40-hour week basis. 
It would be wise to check opening hours before planning 
a visit, and in some cases it might be prudent to schedule 
an appointment. 

American Philatelic Research Library 

100 Match Factory Place. Bellefonte, PA 16823 

Phone: 814-933-3803, Fax: 814-933-6128 

APRLfa.'stamps.org 

http://www.staiTiplihrary.org 

Cardinal Spellman Museum 

235 Wellesley Street at Regis College 

Weston MA 02493 

Phone: 781-768-8367, Fax: 781-768-7332 

info@spellman.org 

littp: w\\ w. spell m ;i n.org 



Collectors Club 

22 E 35 th Street 

New York, 10016 

Phone: 212-683-0559 

collectorsclubfenac.ne t 

http://www.collectorsclu h.org/ 

Collectors Club of Chicago 
1029 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, IL 60610 

Phone: 312-642-7981, Fax: 212-481-1269 

National Postal Musum 
Smithsonian Institution 
Washington, DC 20560, USA 

Philadelphia Free Library 
1901 Vine Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 
Phone: 215-686-5322 
http://li bwww.lihra ry.phila .g ov 

Rocky Mountain Philatelic Library 
2038 So. Pontiac Way 
Denver. CO 80224 
Phone: 303-759-9921 

books(arockymountainphilateliclihrary. eom 
www.rockymountai nph i 1 atel i el i brary.com 

Western Philatelic Library 

1 500 Partridge Ave P.O. Box 22 1 9 

Sunnyvale, C A 94087 Sunnyvale, C A 94087-02 1 9 

Phone: 408-733-0336 

siuk\ a ix.nctcom.com 

htlp: 'www. pblxuiks.com 

Wineburgh Philatelic Research Library 
University of Texas at Dallas 
Special Collections Department 
P.O. Box 830643 
Richardson, Texas 75083-0643 
Phone; (972)883-2570 
carlson@utdallas.edu 

www.utdallas.edii/lihrar y/collections/speccoll/wprl/ 
wprl.luni 
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How can you be sure 
you get the best deal 
when you sell your stamps? 



H 



"ere 7 s how you can be sure - contact a stamp dealer.. 



• You trust 

• Who pays you the highest market prices 

• Who treats you with respect, candor and honesty 

• Who has experience and expertise 

• Who needs your stamps for thousands of 
collectors 

• Who comes to you if your stamps are worth 
$10,000 or more 

• Who pays you immediately what your stamps 
are really worth 

• Contact Mystic Stamp Company - we're all 
these things and more. 

And we need all types of stamps and stamp collections - 
U.S. and worldwide stamps, rare stamps and common 
stamps, topical stamps and First Day Covers. We need 
all your stamps. 



We Pay More for Your Stamps 
Call 800-835-3609 



Name 
Street 



Cily.'State/Zip_ 



Phone Number {include area code) 

□ United Slates □ Worldwide 
J Collection □ Accumulation 

Approximate value 

Based on 



Rricl description of stamps , 



Mystic Stamp Company 

Attention: Buying Department 
9700 Mill Street, Camden, N.Y. 13316 
Phone: 1-800-835-3609 Fax: 1-800-385-4919 
L-BA582 StanipBuyer@MysticStamp.com 





volume: 



so 



A Shreves auction catalog says a great deal about our 
company. Unsurpassed attention to detail. In-depth philatelic 
knowledge. Award-winning marketing expertise. Record-breaking 
prices realized. Teamed with our famous "First Class" service for 
every client, Shreves has been able to attract many of the most well- 
known and acclaimed collections to come on the auction market. 
Discerning buyers and sellers alike know that high quality U.S. and 
foreign stamps and covers deserve a superior catalog - and auction 
firm - that continues to set the standard for excellence. 



ILLIAM S. FLOYD 



Shreves 

PHILATELIC GALLERIES; INC. 

800 556 STAMP 800.556.7826 
www.shreves.com 



Dallas & New York 

14131 Midway Road, Suite 1250 • Addison, Texas 75001-9829 • 972/788-2100 • FAX 972/788 2788 
145 West 57th Street, 18th Floor * New York, N.Y. 10019 • 212/262-8400 • FAX 212/262-8484 




4< ToFirby,ornottoFirbj?" 
That is no longer the question. 

The question now is when to call. 



Throughout the years we have helped many collectors, prominent and 
private, to realize top dollar For their collections. And for consignors 
of Canada and the other British Commonwealth countries, we offer 
the strength of the U.S. dollar as well as one of the finest client lists 
available. 

II ur award-winning, full color catalogs and internet listings are prepared 
with exacting descriptions, quality photographs and realistic estimates 
to assure our vendors the highest in realizations. Our long list of Highest 
Prices Recorded attests to this fact. Through private treaty, our extensive 
knowledge of many markets can place your collection or specialized 
items in the hands of discriminating collectors around the world. 

He invite the consignment of your philatelic properties . . . specialized 
or general collections, accumulations, and dealer stocks. Advances are 
always available for suitable properties. And, in all cases, when instant 
payment is essential, we are in the position to purchase collections 
outright. We look forward to the opportunity to discuss the dispersion of 
your collection . . . through any means you wish. 

(all Charles for an honest analysis. If he does not feel that Charles G. 
Firby - Auctions is the best firm to present your collection, he will tell you 
and recommend another specialist firm. 

I'or those who want an honest no hold barred analysis, 

The obvious answer is . . . "Call Now!" 

If you ore still adding to your collection, 
please request a catalog in your area of interest 



Philatelic Trader 
35 Yean 



Charles G. Rrby 




AUCTIONS 



A 

Qualified AucSonsef 



"For the very best of the selling experience' 



Public Auctioneer 
20 Years 



6695 Highland Road #101 • Waterford, Ml • 48327-1967 
Phone (248) 666-5333 • Fax (248) 666-5020 • e-mqilr Admio@FirbyAucrions.com 

Auction lot descriptions may be viewed online at our websiterwww.FirtjyAuctions.com 



J$k 




Shown here: a sampling 
of the fine material 
typically found in Nutmeg 
Mail Auctions. 




HUGH M. CLARK 
1 W« 47ih <n.« 

New Ytwk, N. Y. 



MAIirn ON THE FIRST TMY Of ISSirE 



For the United 
States specialist, 
there is no better 
source in the 
world than us. 
And no buyer 
more enthusiastic. 

D 





With over 200,000 lots per year appearing in our 
renowned Mail Auctions, our reputation tor offering 
outstanding specialized United States material for the 
medium to advanced collector is unsurpassed. You 
should be receiving our free catalogs. (Call us toll 
free at 1-800-522-1607.) 

As we enter the second quarter of 2006, the 
market is especially good for sellers — and we 
have greal need for valuable specialized U.S. and 



Worldwide philatelic properties of all kinds. Sell to us 
for cash. No need to worry about auction house 
extensions, market uncertainty, commissions or 
returns. 

We have up to S10 million available at any time. 
Take a moment now and send for our bank letters of 
credit. Or call today and set up an appointment so we 
can come lo your home. We think you'll appreciate 
our personal attention. 




Post Office Box 4547 
Danbury CT 06813 
(203) 792-3862 
FAX : (203) 798-7902 

Toll Free: 800-522-1607 
info@nutmegstamp.com 
www.nutmegstamp.com 



NUTMEG 
STAMP 
SALES inc. 



ing." "Spectacular. 
Extrordinary." 



l» A 1 



5. 





uized $176,000 

% highest price realized for any single item of 
louts Bear philately 



Realized $330,000 

The "Armitage" 90c i860 cover, sold at public 
auction for the first time ever 



NO MATTER HOW YOU SAT IT, 
OUR REALIZATIONS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES. 

Matthew Bennett International av.cj . 1 . jElfe£||Se?3 

"Exhibition Collection Sale" series of auctions to showcase •»»«Sk£!'i 
specialized collections. The auction catalogue designed* ^fPjp ' 
exclusively for your collection- creates a spectacular impression J V ;<W 
resulting in equally impressive results, Mi^JkJjai^t^iSmsM 



If you have a specialized collection or a collection of gem -qua lit) 
stamps and are contemplating sale at public auction, please 
contact us at (410) 453-9784 or toll free (800) 638-4223 in the 
US. to discuss how wc can design an auction catalogue for you. 





Realized $412^00 
The highest price received 
Jor any mint U.S. stamp 



Matthew Bennett International 

1954 Creeuspring Drive - Suite LL18 Baltimore. MD 21093 410.455.9784 
e-mail: infi3@bennettstamps.com - web: www.ben nettstamps.com 



Classic 

Essays and Proofs 
Postal History 
Literature 

www.jameslee.com 




Sign up today to receive our Special Weekly 
E-Mail Newsletter. The sign-up form is on our home page. 



Thr United Sttte* 
One Cent Stamp of isai toisei 




The Pony Express 
A Postal History 




• lm-ll* 
About 

Stamp* 





2 &<a -M^i) 



X 



Richard C. Pr*)ob 
George J. Kramer 

Stt*co C. W*Wec 





STANLEY M. PILLER & ASSOCIATES 



uality Classic U.S. Stamps 
and Postal History 

Simply Stated 
We Build. . . 

We Buy. . . 




We Sell... 



reat Collections 



Established 1968 




Stanley M. Piller & Associates \ 

Office: 800 S. Broadway, Suite 201 • Walnut Creek, CA 94596 

Mailing Address: RO. Box 559 • Alamo, CA 94507 4^ 
4k UK Phone: 925-938-8290 • Fax: 925-938-8812 



CSA 



Email: stmpdlr@aol.com • Web: www.smpiller.com clASS S' CIETY 



Public Stamp Auctions • Weekly Internet Auctions • World Class Stamp Gallery 



Contact us today if you are interested in 
BUYING, SELLING or CONSIGNING to one of our Public Auctions. 



SPORTS • STAMPS • SPACE Hj&> 



0a.int ^muA. i^mkktt. 
229 N. Euclid Avenue 
St. Louis, MO 63108 



9478 W. Olympic Blvd,2nd Floor 
Beverly Hills, CA 90212 



EXPERIENCED 
AUCTIONEERS 

SINCE 

1929 



www.RegencySuperior.com • 800.7SS.0066 



The finest collections are built with passion and precision. 




Looking for a professional 
who shares your passion for collecting? 



Our clients sometimes wonder 
why we get so excited about a 
superb stamp, a rare cancel, or 
an unusual cover. 

The answer? 

We love stamps. 

In fact, if we weren't 
America's premier 
stamp auctioneers, 
we would probably be 
America's premier 
stamp collectors. 

Each Siegel auction is 
like our own collection. 
We hunt for the best material. 
We carefully present it in one 
of our award-winning cata- 
logues. And when it's done, we 
get to start again! 




So, how can our passion 
benefit you? 

Think about it. In any field, 
the best professionals have it in 
their blood. 

Sports, music, 
medicine... stamps. 

When you want the 
best, you want some- 
one who loves what 
they do, because their 
enthusiasm and 
experience will work 
for you. 
Other stamp firms can do the 
job by the book. But the philat- 
elists at Siegel have more of 
what it takes to do the best job. 
Passion. 



AUCTION GALLERIES, INC. 

Sam R. Trqjel, President 



l-'or inlbimation about our auctions ot- 
to request a copy of the next sale catalogue 
and newsletter, please write to: 
Robert A. Siegel Auction Galleries, Inc. 
fi() Kasl "iGlh St reel, 4th Floor 
New York, New York 10022 
Phone (2 1 2) 753-642 1 l ; ax (2 1 2) 753-6429 
E-mail: stamps@siegeIauctions.coin 



For on-line catalogues, prices realized and the Siegel Encyclopedia 

www.siegelauctions.com 





For $2.00 The World Was Yours! 



E, 



ilements of "The Explorer Stamp Collecting Outfit" pop up from time to time when we are 
examining an old col lection that is for sale. It was one of the inexpensive beginners kits sold in the 
1930s- 50s by what was then billed as "'Hie World's Largest Stamp Company" H.E, Harris & 
Co. of Boston. We wish outfits like this were still widely available. The hobby could use a good 
burst of energy and imagination. How wonderful they were 40+ years ago in attracting everyone 
from kids to store clerks to an enchanting pastime that took one literally around the world each 
time stamps were added to an album. Our hobby still offers the same kind of exotic attractions. 

You might be surprised at how many albums in such kits were the 
beginnings of lifelong collecting habits for their owners. We find the remnants 
of a kid's early adventures in philately in some of the most valuable collec- 
tions we acquire. 

If you began your hobby in this same manner, it's probably true that 
you now have a collection of some value. When you ever think of selling, do 
come to us. Our love for this bobby began long, long ago. too — and it 
continues unabated today. 

I h h 11 roclMe explains mryrntig yo u need to 
know- now and tor the mire loo. Lei us send il» 
you. Noctiarge. Justwirle ns an lie address below 
and we 1 1 pill one i iito l he inai to joii. No 
obligation. 



Haw t< 

Sell 



in 

, Ktampt 



•■ tag Manning 





think! 



GREG MANNING AUCTIONS, INC. 

775 Passaic Avenue * Wcsl Caldw ell, N.I 117006 
(975) 882-0887 . Toll Free; (800) 782-6771 
Fax: (973) 882-3499 
E-Mail: infot£'gregm:inning.rom 
www.grrgiiiaiiniiig.com 
Crcg Ma lining Auctions, Inc. is a publicly Iradcd com pa ny, NASDAQ Symbol i i\\ VI 



